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PREFACE TO VOLUME VIlIl. 


— 


Tue eighth volume and ninth year of this work now close. It was 
commenced in July, 1827, under the title of the “ Quarterly Journal of 
the American Education Society.” The first number consisted of 16 
pages only, and two years were embraced in the first volume. Since 1829, 
a volume a year has been published. ‘The first two volumes were printed 
at Andover by’ Flagg & Gould, and the last six at Boston, by Perkins & 
Marvin. The following are the principal matters which are included in 
the work. 

1. Several complete statistical views of all the religious denominations 
in the United States, embracing the number of clergymen, of members, 
annual increase, place and time of annual meeting, etc., and in the case 
of all the larger denominations, the names and post-office’ address of the 
clergymen. Condensed statements of the religious denominations in Europe 
have also been inserted. 

2. Historical accounts of all the principal benevolent societies through- 
out the world, their rise, growth, results, etc. ; including repeated and ex- 
tended views of all the missionary stations in unevangelized countries, 
with many facts relating to the history and present condition of those 
countries. 

3. Views of education, common schools, lyceums, high schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, and professional institutions in all parts of the world, but 
more especially in the United States. These views are founded on an 
extensive correspondence with the officers of those various institutions, 
and with other responsible persons ; and the results have been frequently 
embodied in tables and elaborate summaries. In this connection we have 
given a list of all the principal literary men, classed in their respective 
departments, of all times and countries. 

4. Condensed histories, civil and religious, of various portions of the 
earth. Among these may be mentioned Poland, Great Britain, South 
Africa, and the Valley of the Mississippi. The last named was accom- 
panied with a drawing. 

5. Histories of various colleges and other literary institutions, some of 
them going into much detail. These have been written by responsible 
individuals, whose names generally accompany the communication. 
Much yet remains to be done in this department, for which ample prepa- 
rations are making. 

6. Biographical sketches of various distinguished men, especially of 
such as have been particularly prominent in promoting ministerial edu- 
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cation, and who have been possessed of eminent piety. The memoirs of 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Rev. E. Cornelius, Rev. Dr. Hyde, Rev. President 
Stiles, Rev. President Brown, and Rey. President Edwards, of Union Col- 
lege, have been accompanied with portraits. ‘The last four are in the 8th 
volume. ‘This arrangement will be pursued according as our opportunities, 
and the patronage afforded to the work, will allow. 

7. Essays, particularly on subjects relating to the Christian ministry, 
and the conversion of the world. The editor has been aided in this de- 
partment by some of the most distinguished writers in the country. 
Among them are Rev. Drs. Rice, Alexander, Miller, Day, Wylie, Porter, 
Bates, Emerson, Humphrey, Jenks, Skinner, Rev. Professor Stuart, etc. 

8. There have been given complete lists of all the Presbyterian and 
Congregational ministers who have ever been settled in the States of Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire; in the Western Reserve, Ohio; in New 
York city; and in the counties of Suffolk, Essex, Berkshire, Norfolk, and 
Plymouth, Mass. Preparations are making to complete the whole of New 
England in this particular, the State of New Jersey, etc. The lists of 
names are accompanied by a large amount of notes and illustrations. 

9. Miscellaneous subjects, of which we have now space to mention 
only a number of essays on the Roman Catholic population, and sketches 
of the lives of the early graduates of Dartmouth and Harvard colleges. 

10. Journal of the proceedings of the American Education Society, 
and of its branches and auxiliaries, and of all kindred institutions. 


We will now only add that it is our intention to pursue and complete, 
with the blessing of God, the same general plan, which we have hitherto 
adopted. A vast untrodden field lies before us, especially in regard to 
foreign lands. The literary, religious, and ecclesiastical history of the 
principal countries of Europe wili furnish matter for many interesting 
pages. Facilities by correspondents in Europe, and by means of trans- 
lations from the French, German, and Latin languages, will be more and 
more abundant. At the same time, there remain many subjects of much 
interest in the United States, which are as yet scarcely touched, but which 
we cannot now specify. We intend to make this publication a Great 
STORE-HOUSE OF FACTS, of an authentic character, carefully and methodi- 
cally prepared ; and of essays of permanent value, relating, more particu- 
larly, to the Christian ministry, the promotion of eminent learning and 
piety in the ministry, and to the general cause of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. 

We respectfully and earnestly solicit the aid of all friendly to our object, 
especially as it regards the obtaining of a more extended pecuniary pa- 
tronage to the work, w:thout which its usefulness will be much more 
restricted than is desirable. 


Boston, May 1, 1836. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE REV. ALVAN HYDE, D. D. 


Tis useful and excellent minister of Jesus Christ rested from his Jabors 
on the 4th of December, 1833. He had been, for a considerable period, 
one of the leading Congregational clergymen ‘of New England, and the 
patriarch of the county in which he resided—universally beloved for 
his meek and affectionate character, and revered for his elevated piety 
and sound religious opinions. Though he had passed the meridian 
of his days, yet he was cut down before his intellectual eye was dim, 
or his powers for laboring in the service of his divine Master materially, if 
at all, abated. ‘The last year of his life was one of extraordinary activity. 
When called from above, the vigilant servant was found at his post. From 
the heat of battle, he was summoned to receive the victor’s crown with the 
church triumphant. Long will his memorial endure on earth. ‘The seed, 
which he bountifully sowed, will assuredly spring up in an abundant 
harvest. 

Dr. Hyde was the shepherd of his flock. For their good, he gave his 
earliest and his, last labors, his’ faithful reproofs and his sincerest consola- 
tions. When he died, he was the minister of the grandchildren of those 
who gathered round him at his ordination. He had often taken hold of 
the hand wasted by disease, had told the sufferer of the resurrection and 
the life, and had recommended the orphan to the tender compassion of a 
Father in heaven. These things were not confined within the limits of a 
single town. All over an extensive region, Dr. Hyde was known as the 
servant of Jesus. Those at a distance, who had never listened to his 
voice, had associated with his name a high degree of veneration and 
esteem. The memory of such men does not die. Thomas Shepard and 
Thomas Hooker will be cherished names, throughout New England, ages 
hence. They enjoy an immortality on earth. It is thus substantially with 
many who have since been the luminaries of the New England churches. 
We are compassed about already by a great cloud of witnesses. A long 
list of able men have stood up in our pulpits, defenders of the faith, 
eminent in spiritual affections, in holy living, in all the graces of the 
Spirit. Through the merits and mediation of the Saviour, they are now 
enjoying their high reward. What son of New England does not love to 
linger in the burial-places of Princeton in New Jersey, New Haven and 
Hartford in Connecticut, of Hadley, Northampton, Dorchester, Cambridge 
and Boston in Massachusetts. The like precious dust, many a small 
village burying-ground also holds. 
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Dr. Hype was born at Norwich, Conn., February 2, 1768. His father 
was a farmer of respectable character. His mother died when he was but 
six years old. On the 6th of January, 1733, he commenced the studies 
preparatory for admission to college, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Nott of Franklin, Conn., a venerable clergyman who sul 
lives. In September, 1784, he was admitted a member of Dartmouth 
college. About this time, he became personally interested in religion, 
and in July, 1786, united with the college church. During the whole of 
his collegiate life, he attached himself, from choice, to those students who 
possessed a religions character. On the 17th of September, 1788, he 
received his first degree. ‘The members of his class were nineteen in 
number, among whom were judge Chipman of Vermont, and Rev. Dr. 
Dana of Newburyport. About one half are deceased. On the 6th of 
November of the same year, Dr. Hyde took charge of the town school in 
Northampton, Mass. He here acquired many friends, who showed him, 
especially in a time of serious sickness, unwearied kindness. On the 9th 
of October, 1789, he commenced the study of divinity under the care of 
the Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of Somers, Conn., a gentleman who long 
kept one of the most flourishing private ‘schools of the prophets” ever 
taught in this country.* With him, he continued till June 1, 1790, when 
he was licensed to preach the gospel. After preaching in various places 
for two years, during part of which he pursued his theological studies with 
the Rev. Dr. West of Stockbridge, he was ordained, June 6, 1792, to the 
pastoral charge of the church and congregation in Lee, a town in the 
southern part of Berkshire county, Massachusetts. His term of theo- 
logical study was not so long as others pursued at the same period, though 
he speaks of his residence with Dr. West as greatly beneficial to him in 
enabling him to obtain a more thorough knowledge of the doctrines of 
religion. ‘The church and people were unanimously in favor of his settle- 
ment, and gave him, for that period, a liberal salary. On the 25th of 
April, 1793, he was married to Miss Lucy Fessenden of Sandwich, Mass., 
a granddaughter of the Rev. Benjamin Fessenden of that town. Mrs, 
Hyde and six sons are yet living. Three sons and two daughters died 
before their father, four of them in the short space of two years. 

He commenced at the beginning of his ministry a series of pastoral 
labors, which he continued with very little variation for more than forty 
years. Weekly meetings were held in various parts of the town, and 
familiar expositions of Scripture, (in which the auditors were encouraged 
to make inquiries and state their views and feelings,) were among the 
labors most pleasant to himself and instructive to his people. All parts of 
his parish were visited by him many times in a year, during the whole of 
the period in which he was connected with it. During the early years of 
his ministry, Sabbath schools were unknown in this country. It was then 
Dr. Hyde’s custom, every autumn, to invite all the children of his congre- 
gation, to convene, at a designated time, in the meeting-house. He then 
went through an interesting service of questions and answers, making use 
of the Shorter Catechism, and of the Scripture History. 

As a useful and successful minister, Dr. Hyde has had few equals in the 
whole period of our ecclesiastical history. At the time of his ordination, 
his church was small and feeble, having but twenty-one male members. 
A very interesting revival of religion occurred during the first year of his 
ministry. ‘The church received an accession of 110 members. In the 





* See American Quarterly Register, Vol. V. p. 180. 
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six following years, 42 were added to the church. In 1800, a second 
revival occurred, which occasioned an addition to the church of 21 
members. Between 1800 and 1806, 29 persons professed religion. In 
the latter year, a special divine influence was enjoyed, and 71 persons 
were admitted to Christian communion. In the six following years, 22 
were united to the church. In 1813, 20 persons professed religion, and 
from that year to 1821, 76 persons were admitted to the church. In 
1821, the church received an accession of 86 individuals as the fruits 
of a very interesting revival. Between that year and 1827, 24 persons 
joined the church. In 1827, 125 individuals were received into commu- 
nion. During the remainder of Dr. Hyde’s ministry, from 1827 to the 
close of 1833, there were about 100; making the whole number received 
during his ministry, not far from 700. Most of these persons were care- 
fully instructed in the great doctrines of the gospel, and were not received 
into the church until two or three months subsequently to their conversion. 
Such a rich harvest of souls for Christ, few pastors are permitted to gather. 
They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever. In such 
blessedness, the venerable Dr. Hyde is now, undoubtedly, participating. 

For more than thirty years, Dr. Hyde was associated with the friends, 
patrons, and trustees of Williams college. Ile was a member of the board 
of trustees thirty-one years, and the vice president from 1812 to his death. 
He was chairman of the prudential committee of the board twenty-three 
years. In all these relations to the college, he performed the duties which 
devolved upon him to the entire approbation both of the students and the 
trustees. ‘‘ Whenever he took part in the public examination of the stu- 
dents, he manifested a discriminating mind, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of the science to which his questions related.” 
In measures for promoting the interests of the college, he was uniformly 
active and zealous. His elevated piety and scrupulous regard to duty, 
gave character to all his business transactions in relation to the college. 
‘“* He was, doubtless,” says one of his associates, ‘‘ the most efficient man 
in the management of its concerns, and has probably done more to promote 
its prosperity than any other man.” He was repeatedly solicited to stand 
as candidate for the presidency of the college, and, also, to take charge of 
some of the principal literary and theological institutions in the part of the 
country where he lived. No inducement, however, could prevail upon 
him to leave his pastoral Jabors in Lee. 

Of his intellectual habits we have not very copious information. Early 
in life, he aimed at entire accuracy in all his written performances. In the 
preparation of his writings for the press, says his biographer, not an error 
was discovered in the spelling, or pointing, of any of his manuscripts ;—a 
very remarkable testimony, indeed, in these days of haste, and of superfi- 
cial and careless habits. Those letters, which he wrote with the greatest 
rapidity, were legible as the fairest print, and accurately pointed. His ser- 
mons are generally fully written out, and with the same evidence of the 
nicest care. His performances give little evidence of extensive classical 
reading, and none of literary ostentation. His words are pure Anglo- 
Saxon. An intelligent layman, who often heard him preach, once re- 
marked, that a word left out of his sermon would be as much missed, and 
as readily detected, as the absence of a brick from its place in a building. 
The published works of Dr. Hyde are somewhat numerous, and afford 
proofs of great industry and perseverance. Very soon after his settlement 
in the ministry, he prepared a variety of essays for the Theological Maga- 
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zine, published at New York. He subsequently communicated many val- 
uable articles to the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, the Panoplist, the 
Christian Spectator, the Boston Recorder, the Utica Magazine, and other 
periodical works. In addition to these essays, he published nineteen ser- 
mons, mostly occasional. An historical discourse, which he published on 
the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, contains a 
sketch of the leading events in the ecclesiastical history of this country. 

The education of youth received much of Dr. Hyde’s attention. All the 
schools within his parish were under his constant supervision. He visited 
them systematically, and examined them minutely as a matter of duty. It 
was his uniform and unvarying practice to visit the summer and winter 
schools near their commencement and near their close, making four visits 
annually to each school within the town. This practice commenced with 
his pastoral labors, and closed only with his life. He was always at the 
school-house at the time appointed, and gave his undivided attention to the 
exercises of the school. If there was a single pupil present whom he did 
not recognize, he made inquiry ; for it was a settled habit with him to know 
and be conversant with every child in his parish. After the examination 
in the appropriate studies, he questioned each scholar in relation to the 
doctrines or duties of the Christian religion.* 

In labors to bring forward young men for the ministry, Dr. Hyde’s ex- 
ample was worthy of universal imitation. ‘The success attending his efforts 
in the work he had chosen, and his standing as a preacher and a scholar, 
drew around him many young men who were preparing for the ministry. 
He directed the theological studies of between thirty and forty young men, 
and declined receiving under his care great numbers who made applica- 
tion. 

With his settled principles of religion and mental philosophy uniformly 
acted upon, it might be expected he would seek to make those under his 
care systematic students. His own mind was thoroughly disciplined, and his 
habits singularly methodical. In the commencement of the studies of the 
young men, he endeavored to ascertain the peculiar features of their minds, 
the extent of their literary acquisitions, together with the precise object 
witch they had in view in the study of divinity ; that he might form a 
judgment as to the propriety of encouraging them to proceed. He then 
furnished them with a series of questions, embracing the different subjects 
of theology, requiring them to examine each in the proper order, directing 
them to suitable books in his library, which was judiciously selected, and 
tolerably large. He then required them to arrange their thoughts, and 
produce written dissertations, which were carefully read and analyzed. 
In order to qualify himself more perfectly for these duties, as well as for 
those connected with his offices in Williams college, and the education of 
youth generally, he revised his early classical studies, and acquired addi- 
tional information of a similar kind. 

In the most important benevolent institutions of the present day, Dr. 
Hyde was an efficient and cordial coadjutor. ‘They formed frequent topics 
of his conversation and of his epistolary writing ; they were often intro- 
duced into his sermons and in his public and social prayers. For the last 
twenty years of his life, scarcely an ecclesiastical council was convened, 
in the county, of which he was not a member, and so well balanced was 
his mind, and so extensive his knowledge, that his opinions were always 
highly regarded. 





* This ministerial visitation of schools is very general in New England. Our common school system has 
been sustained by the labors of clergymen, far more than by those of any other class in the community. We 
have our eye on inore than one individual, whose toils in this way have been very great and successful. 
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His domestic and social character is represented as excellent in a re- 
markable degree. There was a dignity, propriety, and consistency of de- 
meanor, pervading all his actions, under all circumstances, which could 
not fail to command the respect and confidence of his children and of all 
under his roof. His family devotions were pertinent, attractive, and, in 
his later years, patriarchal. Of his affectionate and sympathizing heart, 
his letters are full of proofs. 

Dr. Hyde was attacked with his last illness on the 28th of Nov., 1833. 
His solicitude and his labors in respect to the religious excitement in his 
own church, and in neighboring churches, during the year 1833, were very 
great, and undoubtedly hastened the termination of his life. His death, 
which occurred on the fourth of ‘December, was such as might have been 
expected. He declared that all his hope was in that atonement, which he 
had for forty years proclaimed to his people. He met the king of terrors 
with entire collectedness, humility, and peace, and gave to all who wit- 
nessed the scene a most impressive commentary on the truth of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and of its power to sustain the soul in the last conflict. 
At his interment the Rev. Dr. Shepard of Lenox, preached an appropriate 
and impressive sermon.* 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF YALE COLLEGE, IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 
[Prepared by Professor Kingsley, at the request of the Editor.) 


[In the year 1766, the Rev. President Clap published “The Annals or 
History of Yale College, in New Haven, in the Colony of Connecticut, from 
the founding thereof, in the year 1700, to the year 1766.” Dr. Holmes, of 
Cambridge, Mass., in an appendix to his Life of President Stiles, which he 
published in the year 1798, gave a “Sketch of the History of Yale College”; 
the materials of which, after the year 1766, were derived principally from 
president Stiles’s manuscripts. Some additional facts and remarks respecting 
the history of the ccllege, may be found in president Dwight’s “ Statistical 
Account of New Haven,” published in 1811, and in his “ Travels,” published 
since the death of the author. Chancellor Kent, in an “ Address delivered at 
New Haven, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Sept. 13, 1831,” made the 
history of the college the subject of his remarks; and in the same year, was 
published the “ Annals of Yale College, in New Haven, Connecticut, from its 
foundation to the year 1831,” by Ebenezer Baldwin, Esq. These valuable 
works, the writer of the following sketch has read, and made use of, whenever 
he has found them to his purpose. Few important facts or dates, however, 
have been given, without the authority of the original documents. A manu- 
script history of the college, by Samuel Johnson, D. D., first president of 
King’s [Columbia] college, in the city of New York, has likewise been con- 
sulted. This history was written in 1717, when Dr. Johnson was a tutor in 
Yale college ; and was continued by him afterwards to the year 1719, at which 
time Dr. Cutler was chosen rector. Facts have been drawn from other books 
and pamphlets, and the college records have been examined throughout. In 
the following outline, greater particularity as to certain facts and dates, will, 





* An interesting and valuable Memoir of Dr. Hyde, was published, last year, by Perkins, Marvin, & Co., 
to which we are indebted for most of the facts in the preceding sketch. 
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perhaps, be observed, than to the general reader may appear necessary or 
important. But it should be recollected, that the Register is intended to be a 
book of reference ; and particulars, like those alluded to, though of no great 
moment in themselves, have sometimes a value from their relation to things of 
more common interest. No pretension, however, is made to a full history of 
the institution, in all its departments, though there may be found in this sketch, 
occasional minuteness of detail. ] 


The Rev. John Davenport very early made a proposition to the government of 
the colony of New Haven, respecting the establishment of a college within their 
jurisdiction. Some measures, in consequence, were taken for this purpose ; but 
the small number of inhabitants, from whom the support of such an institution 
could be derived, the numerous embarrassments attending an infant settlement, 
and especially the consideration, that the aid of the whole of New England was 
needed for the maintenance and advancement of Harvard college, prevented 
the plan of Mr. Davenport from being immediately executed. It ought, how- 
ever, to be stated, that though the original project of a college in New Haven 
was abandoned, yet the importance of a liberal education, more particularly as 
a preparation for the Christian ministry, seems to have been duly estnated, 
both in the colony of New Haven, and in Connecticut. The number of those 
who resorted for their education to Cambridge, from these two colonies, or 
from Connecticut, as comprehending both after the union in 1660, and whose 
names now stand among the graduates of Harvard college, considering the 
remoteness of their residence, the difficulty of communication, and the fewness 
of the colonists, bears a fair proportion to the number of those who were 
graduated at the same place from Massachusetts itself. Among those from the 
town of New Haven alone, who, from the time of its settlement to the year 
1700, were graduated at Harvard, and who afterwards were ordained ministers 
of churches, are the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden, Mass.; the Rev. 
Samuel Cheever, of Marblehead, Mass. ; the Rev. Samuel Street, of Walling- 
ford, Conn.; the Rev. John Harriman, of Elizabethtown, N. J.; the Rev. 
James Alling,* of Salisbury, Mass. ; the Rev. Noadiah Russell, of Middletown, 
Conn. ; the Rev. John Davenport, of Stamford, Conn. ; the Rev. Stephen Mix, 
of Wethersfield, Conn. ; and the Rey. Joseph Moss, of Derby, Conn. But 
the inconveniences of obtaining a collegiate education at Cambridge, were so 
great, that the design of establishing a college in Connecticut, was kept con- 
stantly in view. ‘This was especially a favorite object with the clergy, who, 
from their rank in the State, their knowledge, and the intimate connection be- 
tween learning and religion, were the principal directors in whatever respected 
the education of youth. 

In the year 1698, a plan was devised for erecting a college in Connecticut, 
by a general synod of the churches. It was intended that the synod should 
nominate the first president and inspectors, and have some kind of influence in 
all future elections, “so far as should be necessary to preserve orthodoxy in 
the governors ;” that the college should be called the “ school of the church,” 
and that the churches should contribute towards its support. This project 
failed ; but, in the following year, ten of the principal ministers of the colony, 
were nominated and agreed upon by general consent, both of the clergy and 
laity, to be trustees, to found, erect, and govern a college. The individuals 
thus named for this important object, were the Rev. James Noyes, of Stoning- 
ton; the Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Stratford; the Rev. Thomas Buckingham, 
of Saybrook ; the Rev. Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth ; the Rev. Samuel 
Mather, of Windsor ; the Rev. Samuel Andrew, of Milford ; the Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge, of Hartford ; the Rev. James Pierpont, of New Haven; the Rev. 
Noadiah Russell, of Middletown, and the Rev. Joseph Webb, of Fairfield. 
These clergymen, with the exception of the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, of Say- 
brook, were all graduates of Harvard college. 

The trustees met in New Haven sometime in the year 1700, and formed 





* In the Register, for February, 1835, the Rev. Jamés Alling, is said to have been born in Boston. This 
must be an error. 
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themselves into a society, to consist of eleven ministers, including a rector, and 
agreed to found a college in the colony of Connecticut. At a subsequent 
meeting, the same year, at Branford, each of the trustees brought a number of 
books and presented them to the association, using words to this effect, as he 
laid them on the table ; J give these books for founding a college in Connecticut. 
About forty folio volumes were contributed on this occasion. The trustees as 
a body, took possession of the library thus formed, and committed it to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Russell, the minister of Brantord. This act of depositing 
the books has ever been considered the beginning of the college. It was in 
the year 1700, that this transaction took place, though the precise date of the 
meeting at Branford has not been ascertained. In all the measures which 
were taken for founding the college, the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of New Haven, the 
Rev. Mr. Andrew of Milford, and the Rev. Mr. Russell of Branford, were the 

most active. As doubts were entertained, whether the trustees could legally 
hold lands, and whether the new institution could be supported wholly by 
private contributions, it was determined to apply to the General Assembly of 
the colony for assistance, and to ask for a charter of incorporation. A corres- 
pondence accordingly took place between the trustees and the Hon. Judge 
Sewall, and Mr. Secretary Addington, of Boston; and these latter gentlemen 
prepared a draft of a charter for the college. At the session of the colonial 
legislature in New Haven, in October, 1701, a petition, signed by a large 
number of ministers and others, was presented to that body, in which they 
stated, “that from a sincere regard to, and zeal for, upholding the protestant 
religion, by a succession of learned and orthodox men, they had proposed that 
a collegiate school should be erected in this colony, wherein youth should be 
instructed in all parts of learning, to qualify them for public employments in 
church and civil state ; and that they had nominated ten ministers to be trus- 
tees, partners, or undertakers, for founding, endowing, and ordering the said 
school, and thereupon desired, that full liberty and privilege might be granted 
to the said undertakers for that end.” After the meeting of the Assembly, and 
before the charter was granted, the Hon. James Fitch, of Norwich, one of the 
Council, made a formal donation to the new seminary of a tract of land in 
Killingly, of about six hundred acres, and the glass and nails which should be 
necessary to erect a college and hall. This donation was made, in consequence 
of “the great pains and charge which the ministers had been at, in setting up 
a collegiate school.” On the 9th day of October, 1701, the Colonial Assembly 
granted a charter to the college, with some small variations only, from the 
form which had been received trom Boston. 

The new institution thus founded, appears, both in the language of the 
charter and in the privileges granted to it, what it in fact was, an inconsider- 
able establishment. It is not denominated a college, but a “ collegiate school ;” 
it is fixed in no place, but the trustees are authorized to “ encourage the said 
school in such convenient place or places, as to them shall seem meet ;” and 
they are likewise empowered “ for the encouragement of the students, to grant 
degrees or licenses, as they, or those deputed by them, shall see cause to order 
and appoint.” Judge Sewall and Mr. Addington, in their letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham, of Saybrook, when they communicated their draft of a 
charter, remark, “ We, on purpose, gave your academy as low a name as we 
could, that it might the better stand in wind and weather:” a degree of caution, 
which, in the altered state of more modern times, it has not been thought 
necessary, in all similar cases, to observe.* 

The trustees, on receiving their charter, met at Saybrook, Nov. 11, 1701, and 
chose for rector the Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Stratford. Mr. Chauncy was son 
of the Rev. Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard college, and 
had a high reputation for scholarship. He, however, declined the place, and 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth, was chosen the first rector of the 
school. At this same meeting, the trustees determined to establish the semi- 
nary at Saybrook, “ unless, upon further consideration, they should alter their 





* In the diplomas given at Saybrook, the college was denominated “Gymnasium Academicum,” and the 
trustees, “ Inspectores.” 
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minds.” They also desired the rector to remove to Saybrook ; but till that 
could be effected, they directed, that the scholars should be instructed in 
Killingworth. There was nothing in the charter of the school respecting a 
religious test of the trustees, rector, or tutors, or prescribing any course of 
religious instruction. Every thing of this kind was left with the trustees to 
regulate from time to time, as circumstances, in their view, should require. 
Judge Sewall and Mr. Addington, in their letter to Mr. Buckingham, say, “ as 
the end of all learning is, to fit men to search the Scriptures, that thereby they 
may come to the saving knowledge of God in Christ, we make no doubt, but 
you will oblige the rector to expound the Scriptures diligently, morning and 
evening.” At the first meeting at Saybrook, among other rules for the govern- 
ment of the college, the trustees directed, that the students should not be in- 
structed in any other “system or synopsis of divinity, than such as the said 
trustees do order and appoint,” and, “that the said students be weekly caused 
memoriter to recite the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, and Ames’s Theological 
Theses,” of which, as also of Ames’s Cases of Conscience, the rector was to 
make, or cause to be made, “such explanations, as may, through the blessing 
of God, be most conducive to their establishment in the principles of the 
Christian protestant religion.” 

No plan of studies for the infant college, appears to have been formed by 
the trustees. The probability is, that the course of instruction then pursued 
at Harvard college was adopted as nearly as circumstances would allow; and 
this part of their arrangements may have been included in the general order, 
that where no special provision was made by the trustees, “the laws of Har- 
vard college should be the rule.” The first student in the collegiate school, 
was Jacob Hemingway, who was graduated at Saybrook in 1704; and who 
was afterwards, for many years, the minister at East Haven. He entered the 
seminary as a regular member in March 1702, and continued alone under the 
instruction of Mr. Pierson, till September of the same year. At this time, the 
number of students being increased to eight, they were put in different classes, 
according to their previous acquirements. One of these, John Hart, after- 
wards minister at East Guilford, who graduated alone in 1703, had been three 
years at Cambridge. The first commencement was held at Saybrook in Sep- 
tember 1702, when four young gentlemen, who had before been graduated at 
Harvard, and one other who had been privately educated, received the degree 
of Master‘of Arts, and one received the degree of Bachelor. As the prospects 
of the college were now brighter, and the number of the students had in- 
creased, Mr. #eomeas Hooker of Farmington, a graduate of Harvard college, 
and grandson of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Hartford, was 
elected tutor. ‘The school thus became regularly organized. 

Small, however, as the seminary was at this time, the efforts necessary to 

‘raise it even to so humble a height, must have been far greater, than might be 
concluded ona mere general view. There were in Connecticut in the year 
1700, but twenty-eight towns. In the opinion of president Stiles, the number 
of the inhabitants of these towns, was from twenty to thirty thousand; but 
this is probably too high an estimate. Dr. Trumbull, some years after the 
death of president Stiles, with better means of judging, supposed fourteen or 
fifteen thousand the highest probable number; not one third more, than are 
now contained within the town of New Haven. But whatever, at that time, 
was the population of Connecticut, it was scattered and poor, exhausted by 
Indian wars, with little commerce, and depending for subsistence almost 
wholly on the cultivation of the soil. The honor of establishing a college 
in Connecticut, under circumstances so discouraging, belongs almost exclu- 
sively to the clergy. With them the plan originated, they were the first 
donors; and to them the college was indebted for the most efficient aid and 
support. Not that the community generally were hostile to the new institu- 
tion, or withheld their benefactions. The colonial legislature, in the original 
charter, granted the school, until they should “order otherwise,” an annuity 
of one hundred and twenty pounds “in country pay,” which was equivalent 
to sixty pounds sterling. This annuity was continued till the year 1755, with 
some increase after the year 1745, when the second charter was granted. 
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This grant, estimated according to the ability of the colony and the necessi- 
ties of the college, is probably the largest ever made by Connecticut to the 
same institution. The contributions of individuals, estimated by the same 
rule, were liberal and abundant. 

During the life of rector Pierson, that is, until the year 1707, the students 
continued at Killingworth, where they received imstruction from the rector 
and one tutor; the commencements only being held at Saybrook, and privately 
in the house of Mr. Buckingham, who was one of the trustees. The death of 
rector Pierson occurred March 5, 1707.* He was the son of the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, Who emigrated from England, and who was the first minister of 
Branford, in the colony of New Haven. Some account of Mr. Pierson is given 
by Dr. Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia. On the union of the two colonics of 
Connecticut and New Haven, in 1660, great dissatisfaction at this event existed 
throughout all parts of the New Haven jurisdiction. Mr. Pierson, especially, 
Was so unwilling to continue under the new government, that with a large part 
of his congregation he left Brantord, and commenced a settlement on the banks 
of a river in New Jersey, before unoecupied, and to the new town he gave the 
name of Newark. His son Abraham, the first rector, Was ¢ ‘<duecated at Harvard 
college, where he received his bachelor’s degree in 1668, For some years he 
was settled in the ministry at Newark, as colle ague with his father; but after 
his father’s death, some controversy having arisen on the subject of Presbyte- 
rianism, Mr. Pierson not improbably having some Congregational biases, he 
removed to Killingworth, in Connecticut, where he remained till his death. 
President Clap, who was contemporary with some of the first graduates of the 
collegiate school, and from whom, without doubt, he received his information, 
says of rector Pierson, that he “was a hard student, a good scholar, a great 
divine, and a wise, steady and judicious gentleman, in all his conduct.” He 
adds, that “he instructed and governed the infant college with general appro- 
bation; and composed | a system of natural philosophy, which the students 
recited for many years.’ 

To supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of the head of the college, the 
Rey. Samuel Andrew of Milford, was chosen rector pro tempore. ‘The senior 
class was instructed at Milford by Mr. Andrew, and the other classes by two 
tutors at Saybrook, where the commencements continued to be held. As no 
place for the college had been named in the charter, and the selection of a 
town where the new institution should be permanently fixed was left to the 
discretion of the trustees, local interests gave rise to a great diversity of opinion, 
and to violent controversies ‘Fespe cting this subject. The students partook 
largely of these party feelings, became dissatisfied, complained of their tutors, 
thought that Saybrook did not afford them proper ac commodations ; ; and were 
finally allowed by the trustees, under “a sort of toleration,” to go for a limited 
time to other places for instruction. The college continued in this disordered 
state till September 1716, when a majority of the trustees voted to remove the 
school to New Haven. The removal, however, was not effected without strong 
opposition. Forcible resistance was made at Saybrook to the removal of the 
library ; and the governor and council thought it necessary to assemble at that 
place, to aid the sheriff in the execution of his duty. Besides other disorders, 
the carts provided for transporting the books were destroyed at night; the 
bridges between Saybrook and New Haven were broken down; and in the 
scramble, many valuable books and papers were lost. The library was about 
a week on the road. An attempt was made to supersede governor Saltonstall, 
at the next election, for the part he had taken in this business; and this political 
intrigue very nearly succeeded. The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge and the Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham were still very desirous of having the college at Hartford or 
Wethersfield, and were indefatigable in their efforts for this purpose. The 
controversy was carried on with great bitterness, and objections were again 
made to the competency of the tutors; objections, which, according to Dr. 








* President Clap says, rector Pierson died April, 1707; Dr. Trumbull says, Mareh 5.1704, There is an 
error in each of these accounts. The date of the rector’s death on his monument at Killingworth, is March 
5, 1707, which is undoubtedly correct. 
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Johnson, “were either designed misunderstandings, misrepresentations, or 
absolute falsehoods.” But in consequence of measures taken by the legislature 
to satisfy the opposition, all parties finally acquiesced in the decision of the 
trustees. The reasons, which, according to president Clap, influenced the 
trustees in their determination, were, that they “looked upon New Haven to be 
in itself the most convenient place, on account of the commodiousness of its 
situation, the agreeableness of the air and soil, and the cheapness of commodi- 
ties ; and that very large donations had been made towards building an house 
there, without which they had not sufficient to defray the charge.” : 

Soon after the vote of the trustees in 1716, efforts were made for raising a 
building in New Haven for the accommodation of the students. Accordingly 
an edifice of wood was nearly completed in 1718. It was one hundred and 
seventy fect long, twenty-two feet wide, and three stories high. Besides cham- 
bers for students, it coutained a hall, library, and kitchen. A house for the 
rector was finished in 1722.* ‘The same year in which the college was re- 
moved to New Haven, several valuable donations in books, goods and money, 
were inade to the new institution. The principal donor was Elihu Yale, Esq. 
of London, governor of the East India Company. The first public commence- 
ment of the college, was held in New Haven, September 12,1718. The trus- 
tees, on the morning of that day, with the requisite formalities, named the new 
college building Yale College, in honor of governor Yale, by whose generosity 
they had been enabled to complete this edifice. “Upon which,” says Dr. John- 
son, “the Hon. Col. Taylor of Boston represented Gov. Yale in a speech, 
expressing his great satisfaction. Which beimg ended, we passed to the church ; 
where, afier prayer, an oration was had by the saluting orator James Pierpont, 
and then the disputations as usual; whieh being concluded, the Rev. Mr. 
Davenport offered an excellent oration in Latin, expressing the thanks of the 
trustees to almighty God, and Mr. Yale under him, for so public a favor and so 
great regard to our languishing school; after which, were graduated ten young 
men. Whereupon the Hon, Goy,. Saltonstall, in a Latin speech, congratulated 
the trustees on their success and the comfortable appearance of things in re- 
lation to their school. All which being ended, the gentlemen returned to the 
college hall, where they were entertained with a splendid dinner; and the 
ladies at the same time were also entertained in the library. After which, we 
sung the first four verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm, and so the day ended. Every 
thing was managed with so much order and splendor, that the fame of it ex- 
tremely disheartened the opposers, and made opposition fall before it.’—This 
account of the first public commencement of the college, written by an eye- 
witness, is no doubt correct. Several members’ of the class of 1718, were 
absent at Wethersfield, at the time of the commencement, but afterwards re- 
ceived their diplomas, and their names are in the catalogue. 

From the death of Mr. Pierson in 1707, the college had had no resident 
rector. In Mareh 1719, the trusiecs made choice of the Rev. Timothy Cutler, 
the minister of Stratford, to fill this office. Mr. Cutler was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1701, and had a high reputation for classical learning. He 
was likewise much distinguished as a public speaker; and great expectations 
were indulged from his being piaced at the head of the college. 

Governor Yale, the principal benefactor of the college, and from whom the 
institution has received its name, died July 8, 1721. He was descended from 
an ancient and wealthy family in North Wales, whose residence was near 
Wrexham, the capital of Denbighshire. Thomas Yale, the governor’s father, 
came to America for the sake of religious freedom, with Gov. Eaton and 
Mr. Davenport; and in 1638 he was among the first settlers of New Haven. 
Here Gov. Yale was born April 5, 1648; and when ten years old, he was 
earried to England, and there received his education. About 1678, he went to 
the East Indies, where he resided not far from twenty years. He was made 
governor of Fort St. George on the coast of Malabar; and, by his enterprise 








* These buildings were erected by Mr. Henry Caner, of New Haven, father of Dr. Henry Caner, rector 
of King’s chapel, Boston. The demolition of the old college was completed in October 1782; a part of it 
having been taken down six or seven years before. The president's house remained till the summer of 1834. 
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and industry, he acquired a great estate. He married a lady of fortune, the 
widow of governor Hinmers, his predecessor, by whom he had three daughters, 
Catharine, Anne, and Ursula.* After his return to London, he was chosen 
governor of the East India Company. Hearing that a college had been estab- 
lished in his native town, he made several valuable donations to it in books and 
goods. Collins, in his “ Peerage of England,” states a fact in the history of 
Goy. Yale, which it may not be improper to mention here. “Elihu Yale, 
Esq.,” he says, “brought such quantities of goods from India, that, finding 
ho house large enough to stow them in, he had a public sale of the overplus ; 
and that was the first auction in England.” President Clap says of him, “ He 
was a gentleman, who greatly abounded in good humor and generosity, as well 
as in wealth; and his name and memory will be gratefully perpetuated in Yale 
college.”} 

The college was now in a far more flourishing state, than at any preceding 
period. The new building afforded abundant “accommodations for the stu- 
dents ; the number of instructors was increased ; and the library, principally by 
donations from England, was enriched with many valuable books. But the 
hopes which were entertained of the continued prosperity of the institution, were 
suddenly checked. The day after the commencement, in the year 1722, a 
paper was presented to the clergy and others assembled in the college library, 
signed by rector Cutler, the Rev. John Hart of East Guilford, the Rev. Samuel 
Whittelsey of Wallingford, the Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, the Rev. 
James Wetmore of North "Haven, the Rev. Samuel Johnson of West Haven, 
and Mr. Daniel Brown, one of the tutors of the college, in which they declare, 
“that some of us doubt of the validity, and the rest are more fully persuaded 
of the invalidity, of Presbyterian ordination in opposition to Episcopal.” Those 
who only doubted, were Mr. Hart, Mr. Whittelse ‘vy, and Mr. Wetmore, At this 
time, there was not an Episcopal chureh or clergyman in Connecticut, and in 
Stratford only, a few Episcopal families. Fears were very naturally excited, 
that the introduction of E piscopal worship into the colony, would give the 
English church and government a dangerous influence in its concerns ; that 
religious and civil liberty would be gradually abridged, and the great object of 
the settlement of New England be thus partially or wholly defeated. In this 
emergency, it was thought. expedient that the subject of Episcopacy should be 
fully discussed between the trustees and the gentlemen who had signed the 





* Catharine married Dudley North, grandson of [the eart-ef Guilfords Anne married lord James Caven- 
dish, son of the duke of Devonshire; Ursula died unmarried. ‘The college is in possession of an original 
full length portrait of Gov. Yale, presented in 1789, on the application of president Stiles, by Dudley 
North, Esq. the son of Catharine. This grandson of Gov. Yale, was, at that time, owner of the family 
estate at Wrexham, and was a member of parliame nt. 


t The following is a copy of Gov. Yale’s epitaph, in the church-yard at Wrexham:— 


“Under this tomb lyes interr’d Elihu Yale 
of Place-Gronow, Esqr; born 5th April 1648, 
and dyed the &th of July, 1721, aged 73 years. 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 
Where long he liv’d and thriv’d ; at London dead. 
Much Good, some II] he did: so hope all's even, 
And that his soul thro’ Mercy’s gone to Heav'n. 
You that survive and read, take care 
For this most certain Exit to prepare, 
For only the Actions of the Just, 
Smel sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Under an engraved picture of Gov. Yale, sent to the college, at an early period, there was the following 
ineeription in manuscript :— 


Effigies clarissimi viri D. D. Elibu Yale 
Londinensis, Armigeri. 


En vir! cui meritas laudes ob —_ per orbis 
Extremos fines, inclyta fama dedit. 
— arans tumidum, gazas adduxit ab Indis, 
uas Ille sparsit munificante manu : 
Inscitie tenebras, ut noctis luce corusca 
Phebus, ab oeciduis pellit et Ille plagis. 
Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque YaLenses 
Cantabunt Soso.ss, unanimique Patres. 
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declaration. Accordingly in October following, at a meeting of the trustees in 
the college library, at which Goy. Saltonstall presided, the gus divinum of 
Episcopacy was debated in presence of a large number of both clergy and 
laity. Reetor Cutler and Mr. Johnson were the most prominent speakers on 
the affirmative, and Goy. Saltonstall on the negative. Both parties, as is com- 
mon in such eases, claimed the victory. When the discussion was terminated, 
of those, who only doubted the validity of Presbyterian ordination, Mr. Whit- 
telsey and Mr. Hart declared, that their doubts were removed, and Mr. Wet- 
more, that his were confirmed. Of those who were “ more fully persuaded of 
the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination,” all continued so, except Mr. Eliot, 
who changed his opinion, and remained in the communion of the Congrega- 
tional churches, ‘The trustees, on the 27th of October, voted to “excuse the 
Rey. Mr. Cutler from all further service as rector of Yale college, and to 
accept the resignation whieh Mr. Brown had made of his office as tutor.” 
They likewise voted, “that all such persons as shall hereafter be elected to the 
office of rector or tutor in this college, shall, before they are accepted therein, 
before the trustees, declare their assent to the confession of faith owned and 
consented to by the elders and messengers of the churches in the colony of 
Connecticut, assembled by delegation at Saybrook, September 9, 1708; and 
confirmed by act of the general assembly ; and shall particularly give satisfac- 
tion to them of the soundness of their faith, in opposition to Arminian and 
prelatical corruptions, or any other of dangerous consequence to the purity 
and peace of the churches.” They likewise voted, “that upon just ground of 
suspicion of the reector’s or a tutor’s inclination to Arminian or prelatical prin- 
ciples, a meeting of the trustees shall be called to examine into the case.” 

Mr. Cutler, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Brown, sailed from Boston the November 
following, for England, and were ordained in March of the next year, first dea- 
cons and then pricsts, by the bishop of Norwich, Mr. Brown died of the small 
pox, a short time after his ordination. Mr. Cutler received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, and Mr. Johnson, the degree of Master of Arts, from both uni- 
versities. On their return to America, Dr, Cutler became rector of Christ’s 
church in Boston, where he died in 1765, aged 82. Dr. Cutler was a native 
of Charlestown, Massachusetts. He had the reputation of superior talents and 
extensive learning. Dr. Caner, in his funeral sermon, says of him, that “as he 
turned his mind chiefly to theological studies, and the cultivation of those lan- 
guages that might assist him in acquiring a competent knowledge of eeclesias- 
tical history, he had soon a call to the ministry in a*neighboring government.” 
He adds, “Hlis learning and piety, his wisdom and prudence, joined with an 
excellent spirit of government, recommended him to a still more public em- 
ployment.” Dr. Stiles speaks of him as “a great. Hebrician and Orien- 
talist,” and a “ good logician.” Tle says moreover, that Dr. Cutler “spoke Latin 
with fluency and dignity, and with great propriety of pronunciation ;” that he 
“was carried away with the fond enterprise of episcopizing all New England, 
but failed of that influence and eminence, which he figured to himself’ in 
prospect.” , 

Dr, Johnson was Episcopal missionary in Stratford, Connecticut, till 1754, 
when he was appointed first president of King’s (now Columbia) college, in the 
city of New York. In 1762, he resigned the presidency and returned to Strat- 
ford, where he died in 1772, in the 76th year of his age. A full account of 
his life was written by Dr. Chandler, and published in 1805. Mr. Wetmore 
became Episcopal missionary at Rye, in the province of New York, where he 
continued till his death in 1760. None of these gentlemen ever showed any 
hostility to the college. Dr. Johnson, especially, always retained his attachment 
to the institution in which he had received his education, and in which he had 
discharged the office of a tutor, in a time of great difficulty,* 





* This defection from the Congregational churches in Connecticut. produced great excitement and alarm 
throughout New England: but, in the English church, it was the occasion of joyful anticipations. It may 
interest some to see how this subject is referred to in the diploma of Master of Arts, which Mr. Johnson 
received at Oxford, May 14, 1723. After the common introduction, the following passage is introduced. 
eeeanes *“ cumque nobis compertum sit, Venerabilem admodum Virum Samuelem Johnson, Pastoris 
de West Haven in Nova Anglia munere nuper defunctam, sed et eodem exutum ed quéd inter pomoria 
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On the departure of Mr. Cutler from the college, Mr. Andrew of Milford, 
was again appointed rector pro tempore, and conte ‘rred degrees till 1726. Mr. 
Andrew died in 1738. He was the son of Mr. Samuel Andrew of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he was bern 1656. He received his bachelor’s de ‘gree at 
Harvard college 1675, and was more than fifty years pastor of the chureh in 
Milford. He was considered one of the best scholars of his time; was one of 
the principal founders of the college ; and deserves to be considered one of its 
greatest, as well as earliest benefactors. 

In April, 1723, the trustees made choice of the Rev. Nathaniel Williams of 
Boston, to succeed Dr. Cutler. Mr. Williams declined the invitation. After 
this, the Rev. Eliphalet Adams of New London, the Rev. Edward Wiggles- 
worth, professor of divinity in Harvard college, and the Rev. William Russell 
of Middletown, were successively elected to the vacant rectorate; but they 
refused the office. The place of rector, from the general agitation arising out 
of the late declarations for Episcopacy, seems to have been considered a station 
of peculiar difficulty. [In 1726, the Rey. Elisha Williams being chosen reetor, 
accepted the place. The college was much benefited by having a resident 
rector, and Mr. Williams was uncommonly well qualified for his station. He 
was a good scholar, possessed unusual talents for instruction, and was peculiarly 
qualified to form and direct the minds of students. The college, during the 
time he was at the head of it, seems to have been governed more by his per- 
sonal influence, than according to any established laws. His health was much 
impaired while at New Haven, by the effect, as was supposed, of the sea air; 
and, on this account, in 1739, he resigned his office. The trustees returned him 
“their hearty thanks for his good service to the college.” 

Rector Williams was the son of the Rey. William Williams, of Hatfield, 
Massachusetts, and was born in 1694. He was educated at Harvard college, 
where he was graduated in 1711. After the college in Connecticut was re- 
moved from Saybrook to New Haven, and some of the students, in consequence 
of the controversies which arose on this subject, refused to follow the directions 
of the collegiate government, Mr. Williams was appointed by two disaffected 
trustees, Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Buckingham of Hartford, to be tutor of such 
students as chose to withdraw from New Haven. He instructed them in 
Wethersfield about two years. After it was determined that the college should 
be fixed permanently in New Haven, among the measures adopted to reconcile 
all parties, the election of Mr. Williams as tutor was confirmed by the whole 
board, and his name now stands in the catalogue of tutors; though he never 
held the office, except in the irregular manner now mentioned, Mr. Williams, 
in 1718, was a member of the Colonial Assembly, and clerk of the house, In 
1721, he was ordained pastor of the church in Newington, a parish in the 
town of Wethersfield. He was installed rector of Yale college, in 1726, and 
resigned his office in 1739. He immediately removed to Wethersfield, and 
was again elected a member of the legi slature, and appointe “l a judge of the 
superior court. In 1745, he was chaplain of the Connecticut troops in the 
expedition against Cape Breton, The next year, he received a colonel’s com- 
mission, in the proposed expedition to Canada. He went to England, about 
1750, on business connected with his regiment, returned in 1752, and established 
himself in Wethersfield as a merchant. He died in 1755, aged G1. It is, per- 
haps, sufficient commendation to say, that he showed himself equal to every 
place, which, in his diversified life, he was called to fill. ‘The Rev. Mr. Lock- 
wood of Wethersfield, in his sermon at the funeral of colonel Williams, says 





cetis schismatici ulterids versari detrectaret, nune verd Ecclesiw Anglicane filium fidelem in ordine 
sacerdotali rité constitutum. et ad fidem, quam ex animo profitetur, propagandam ad suos legitimé missum 
a viris plerisque ornatissimis commendatum esse ;—ob plurima et egregia in Sionem nostram promerita 3 
ob nativam bone spei indolem disciplinarum studio non mediocriter excultam; ob schisma, quo imbutus 
quondam erat, patrio infortunio, constanter et acuté impugnatum ; regimen ecclesi# Apostolicum, ingenti 
suo cum damno, strenué defensum; et doctrinam Christianam virtutibus suis ornatam: cumque ejusmodi 
Juvenis is sit, ut de eo optima queque spondere possimus, atque ab insigni opera ejus frcundam messem 
polliceri; imo si, quod absit! candelabrum nostrum ex suo loco transmoveri olim contigerit, illo etiam 
facem preferente, a patrio cognomine lucem ipsi vicissim mutuemur: quo faustiori omine se Anglia sum 
postliminio reddat ; qué spes de eo ab amplissimis viris concepta, illius nempe ministerio aliam et eandem 
olim nascituram ecclesiam Anglicam, crescat et adolescat ; oo doctrina ejus sané quam laudabilis, mu- 
nusque suo jam jure venerandum, in religionis nostre commodum henoribus amplificentur :” etc. 
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of him, as rector of the college, that “ he presided with wisdom, gravity and 
authority ; applied himself with care and assiduity, to guard and secure the 
students, both trom whatever might blemish and wound their moral characters, 
and from errors and mistakes in matters of religion; and to form their minds, 
not only to useful knowledge and learning, but to virtue and real piety.” Pres- 
ident Stiles remarks, that rector Williams “ filled the chair thirteen years, with 
great usefulness and honor,” that he was “a good classical scholar, well versed 
in logic, metaphysics and ethics, rhetoric and oratory, that he spoke Latin freely, 
and presided at commencements with great dignity.” He adds, “ when a boy, 
I heard him make his valedictory oration, at the commencement in 1739, when 
he resigned the chair.” * 

The resignation of rector Williams was much regretted throughout the colony ; 
though all admitted its necessity. As his retirement from oftice had been for 
some time anticipated, the trustees had without doubt fully considered the sub- 
ject of a successor ; and the same day on which rector Williams resigned, the Rev. 
Thomas Clap was elected in his place. Before his election to the office of rector, 
Mr. Clap was well known for his familiar acquaintance with the whole course 
of academical studies ; more particularly with the different branches of the pure 
mathematics, and with astronomy. He was considered a man of great energy 
of character, and uncommon qualifications for the transaction of business, 
Soon after his election, he entered upon his new office; and the expectations, 
which had been formed of him, were not disappointed. His first object was, 
according to the means within his control, to put the institution into the best 
order in all its departments. 

There had never been any complete system of laws for the regulation of the 
college. At its establishment, it was ordered, that where no special provision 
was made by the trustees,—and it does not appear that such provision was made, 
at least to any considerable extent,—the laws of Harvard college should be the 
rule. The rector drew up a new code, partly from the few existing laws and 
customs of the college, partly from the laws of Harvard college, and partly 
from the statutes of the university of Oxford ; which code, after tull considera- 
tion, was adopted by the trustees; and having been translated into Latin, was 
published in 1748. This was the first book ever printed in New Haven; a 
circumstance thought of sufficient importance to be mentioned on its title-page. 
These laws continued in their original form, or with slight variations, for 
twenty-four years, when they were published in English. Many of the present 
laws of the college, more or less modified, are found in this code. 

That the library might be more useful, the books were arranged in a more 
convenient order; several catalogues were made out to enable the students 
more readily to find such books as they wanted; and to ascertain what authors 
in the library treated on such subjects, as they might wish to investigate. An 
additional tutor was employed ; and the consequence of these several improve- 
ments, was an increase of study among the scholars. The new library cat- 
alogue was printed in 1743, with an “introduction, exhibiting a general view 
of all the arts and sciences, with a catalogue of some of the most valuable 
authors necessary to be read, &c. By a gentleman educated at Yale college.” 
The author of this introduction, which fills more than thirty pages, was the 
Rey. Dr. Johnson of Strattord, who has been already mentioned. Dr. Johnson 
was likewise concerned with president Clap, in preparing the Latin copy of the 
laws. 

The original charter of the college having been granted at a time when 
the future circumstances of the, institution were not clearly foreseen, some of 
its provisions had been found inadequate, and a new charter, more ample in its 
provisions, was needed. Rector Clap, therefore, made a draft of a new charter, 
which was revised by the Hon. Thomas Fitch, afterwards governor of Con- 
necticut ; and having been approved by the trustees, it was sanctioned by the 
General Assembly, in May, 1745. His Excellency Jonathan Law, at that time 
governor of the State, is understood to have used his influence in procuring 
the passage of this charter through the legislature. In this new charter, the 





* The college possesses a good portrait of rector Williems, copied by Moulthrop, in 1795, from an original 
painting by Smybert. 
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trustees, partners or undertakers of the collegiate school, as they had been de- 
nominated in the first charter, were incorporated by the name of The President 
and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven. This body, in common language, 
is called the Corporation. ‘The charter of 1745 was much more liberal than the 
first, and granted every important power and privilege, which the college 
needed, or will probably need at any future time. The name Yale, was now 
given unambiguously to the whole institution; and the college was fixed in 
New Haven.* 

As the original college building now afforded but imperfect accommodations 
for the students, the president projected a scheme for the erection of a new col- 
lege edifice. This building was completed in 1752. The expense of this new 
college was defrayed, partly trom the proceeds of a lottery, and partly from 
money arising out of the sale of a French prize, taken by a frigate belonging to 
the colonial government. This edifice was built of brick, after the model of 
Massachusetts hall, at Cambridge. It was called Connecticut hall, on account 
of the generosity of the legislature ; though nothing was paid directly out of 
the public treasury. There was great want, likewise, of a room for religious 
and literary exercises, more convenient than the college possessed, and the 
president proposed a plan for the erection of a chapel, with a library over it. 
The foundation of this new building was laid in the spring of 1761. In June, 
1763, the chapel was opened for collegiate purposes; on which occasion a ser- 
mon was preached by the professor of divinity, in presence of the president 
and fellows, and a large number of other gentlemen. 'The means of building 
this chapel were furnished partly from the college treasury, partly from a grant 
by the legislature, and partly from individual subscriptions. 

About the time that president Clap was placed at the head of the college, the 
Rev. George Whitefield visited New England, and, by his preaching, excited 
great religious commotions. President Clap issued a declaration, signed by him- 
self and three tutors, that is, Samuel Whittelsey, afterwards minister of the first 
church in New Haven, Thomas Darling, for many years chief justice of the 
court of common pleas for the county of New Haven, and John Whiting, in 
which some of the proceedings of Mr. Whitefield were condemned. In conse- 
quence of the religious fervor which had been excited, a much greater diversity 
of theological opinions prevailed in Connecticut, than at any previous period. 
Violent controversies arose, churches were divided, and the government, by 
interfering to remedy these evils, increased rather than checked them. The 
college became an object of jealousy; and the declaration of the rector and 
tutors, respecting the preaching of Whitefield, offended some, without effec- 
tually conciliating others. Both the officers of the college and the students, at 
that time, attended public worship with the first ecclesiastical society of New 
Haven. The preaching of the pastor, the Rev. Joseph Noyes, was far from being 
of a popular character; and besides it was thought to be of doubtful orthodoxy. 
In consequence of the dissatisfaction arising from these and other sources, the 
president and fellows, in 1746, voted “ that they would choose a public professor 
of divinity in the college, as soon as they could precure a sufficient support ;” 
and in 1752, they voted “to get a support for such a professor as soon as may 
be ; by all such ways and means as prudence should direct.” The beginning 
of a fund for such a professorship had already been made. In the year 1746, 
the Hon. Philip Livingston of Livingston Manor, one of his majesty’s council 
for the province of New York, having had four sons educated at the college, 
gave twenty-eight pounds ten shillings sterling to the president and fellows, to 
be appropriated as they should judge most for the advantage of the institution. 
The corporation, considering “that it would be most for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the college to have a professor of divinity, and that if the beginning of 
a fund for his maintenance was once laid, it was probable, that generous dona- 
tions might be made in addition thereunto,” voted, “that the said sum be 
sequestered and appropriated for a fund for the maintenance of a professor of 





* President Clap, indeed, says, that in 1718, “the trustees, in commemoration of Gov. Yale's great gen- 
erosity, called the Collegiate School after his name, Yale College ;” and the trustees in their letter to Gov. 
Yale say the same thing ; but the language of the vote is of different import. The trustees there say, 
“ statuimus et ordinamus nostras des Academicas, patroni munificentissimi nomine appellari, et Yalense 
Collegium nominari.” 
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divinity in the college, and that, in commemoration of Mr. Livingston’s gen- 
erosity, the professor on the foundation be called and known by the name and 
title of Livingston professor of divinity.” The General Assembly of the colony 
likewise, at their session in October, 1753, passed a resolve encouraging this ob- 
ject, in which among other things, they said, “ it was requisite, that the students 
of the college should have the best instructions in divinity, and the best patterns 
of preaching set before them; and that the settling a learned, pious, and, ortho- 
dox professor of divinity in the college, would greatly tend to promote that 
good end and design.” . 

Ata meeting of the president and fellows in November of the same year, 
they passed several resolutions, the first three of which are the following. 

I. “That the Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testaments are the only rule 
of faith and practice, in all matters of religion, and, the standard by which all 
doctrines, principles and practices in religion are to be tried and judged. 

2. “Phat the assembly’s catechism, and the confession of faith, received and 
established in the churches of this colony, (which is an abridgment of the 
Westminster contession,) contain a true and just summary of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of the Christian religion; and that the true sense of the sacred 
Seriptures is justly collected and summed up in these compositions ; and all 
expositions of Scripture, pretending to deduce any doctrines or positions con- 
trary to the doctrines laid down in these composures, we are of opinion are 
wrong and crroncous, 

3. “If any doubt or dispute should happen to arise about the true meaning 
and sense of any particular terms or phrases in the said composures, they shall 
be understood and taken in the same sense in which such terms and phrases 
have been generally used in the writings of protestant divines, and especially 
in their public confessions of faith.” 

The fitth resolution was “that every person, who shall hereafter be chosen a 
president, fellow, professor of divinity, or tutor, in this college, shall, before he 
enters upon the execution of his office, publicly give his consent to the said 
ratechism and confession of faith, as containing a just summary of the Chris- 
tian religion, as before expressed; and renounce all doctrines or principles 
contrary thereunto ; and shall pass through such an examination as the corpora- 
tion shall think proper, in order to their being fully satisfied, that he has done 
it truly, without any evasion or equivocation.” 

About the same time, at the desire of the corporation, the president com- 
menced preaching to the students in the college hall, until a professor of 
divinity could be obtained. ‘These proceedings occasioned much uneasiness 
and loud complaints. It was maintained, that the college was within the limits 
of the first ecclesiastical society in New Haven, and that the establishment of a 
separate religious society within its walls was irregular and schismatical ; and 
legal measures were threatened to bring back the officers and students of the 
college to their former place of worship. In consequence of this state of things, 
in the year 1754, president Clap published a pamphlet, entitled, “ The Religious 
Constitution of Colleges,” the principal design of which was to show, that a col- 
lege, as such, has a legal right to the privileges of a religious society. The 
president likewise published, in 1755, a pamphlet, entitled, “4 brief History and 
Vindication of the Doctrines received and established in the Churches in New Eng- 
land,” in which one important object was to prove, that the resolutions of the 
corporation in 1753, were in accordance with the views of the founders of the 
college, which they were bound to perpetuate; and that these resolutions, on 
account of prevailing errors in religion, were expedient and necessary. This 
“History and Vindication,” was attacked in an anonymous pamphlet written 
by Thomas Darling, Esq., the same gentleman, who, as tutor of the college, had 
signed with the president the declaration against Whitefield. That part of judge 
Darling’s pamphlet was thought to be the most able, in which the author under- 
takes to show, that the first resolution of the president and fellows, in 1753, in 
which they say, “that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
only rule of taith and practice,” is irreconcilable with what is stated in the second 
and third resolutions respecting the two confessions of faith; especially in re- 
ference to the mode in which those confessions are to be interpreted. 
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In the year 1752, the president and fellows elected the Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams, of Lebanon, professor of divinity, and invited him to enter on the office, 
as soon as they should obtain “ sufficient means for his support.” Mr. Williams 
declined the election, on account of his age and infirmities. In September, 
1755, the board having provided an adequate salary for a professor of divinity, 
made choice of the Rey. Naphtali Daggett, of Smithtown, Long Island, to fill 
the new theological chair. Mr. Daggett came to New Hlaven the November 
following. The professor elect, after being examined at great length, “ as to his 
skill in divinity and soundness in the faith,” gave his assent, at his inauguration, 
to the Assembly’s catechism, and the Saybrook confession of faith ; declared his 
belief that the creeds, commonly called the Apostles’ creed, the Nicene creed, 
and the Athanasian creed, are agreeable to the word of God; assented to the 
ninth of the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, and renounced “all 
the errors and heresies, which commonly go under the name of Arianism, 
Socinianism, Arminianism, Pelagianism, Antinomianism, and Enthusiasim.”* 

Mr. Daggett, tor several months after he entered on his office, on the appli- 
‘ation of the Rey. Mr. Noyes and a number of his congregation, preached half 
of the time, on certain conditions, in the church of the first society of New Haven ; 
and the students attended public worship with that society as before. But at 
the succeeding commencement, the corporation being satisfied that this ar- 
rangement was “ attended with many disadvantages to the college,” refused to 
continue it; and from that time, the professor of divinity has preached within 
the college walls, first in the old college hall, and afterwards in the chapel, to 
the students, as a distinct religious society. 

In June of the following year, 1757, the tutors and several of the students 
stated to the corporation, that they were “ desirous to attend upon the ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper under the administration of the Rev. Professor.” This 
application was approved of, and the sacrament of the Lord’s supper has, since 
that time, been administered in the college chapel, “on the first Lord’s day of 
each month ; agreeable to the practice of the colleges in England.” The orig- 
inal members of the college church were three tutors, Mr. Richard Woodhull, 
Mr. Seth Pomeroy, and Mr. Nathan Williams, one resident graduate, Mr. John 
Devotion, afterwards, for many years, pastor of a church in Saybrook, and eight 
undergraduates.—These undergraduates, as they were designated afterwards, 
were, the Rev. Noah Williston of West Haven, the Rev. Jonathan Leavitt of 
Charlemont, Mass., the Rev. Bulkley Olcott of Charlestown, N. H., the Rev. 
Roger Viets, Episcopal clergyman at Simsbury, the Rev. Benjamin Boardman 
of Haddam, Edmund G. Rawson, and Lemuel Barnard, Esqs., and the Rev. 
Richard C. Graham of Pelham, Mass. 

In September, 1756, the president conveyed to the college a lot of land for 
the use of the professor of divinity, and at the same time informed the corpo- 
ration, that he had procured a subscription from sundry gentlemen in the 
colony, towards erecting for the professor a house, which he had already begun 
to build. For this act of generosity on the part of the president, and for his 
“extraordinary care, diligence and labor,” in superintending the building of 
“ Connecticut hall,” and his “ prudence and frugality ” in the disbursement of 
money for this object{ all which labor had been gratuitous, the corporation 
voted him “their hearty and sincerest thanks.” 

The college was now in a far more flourishing state, than at any previous 
time ; but the firmness and perseverance of the president in the pursuit of his 
objects, especially in procuring a professor of divinity, and the passing of the 
act of 1753 respecting the two confessions of faith, which measures were as- 





* The acquisition of a professor of such indisputable orthodoxy, seems to have been the subject of much 
congratulation. It may serve to illustrate the prevailing language and feeling of the time. to insert here a 
passage from the salutatory oration at the commencement, in 1756, the first commencement after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Daggett. The orater, a grandson of Gov, Saltonstall, made a special address to the new 
professor. beginning in the following manner.—* Deinde viro admodum Reverendo et Orthodoxia instruc- 
tissimo D. Naphtali Daggett, 8. 8. Theologie Professori nostro, submissé convertimus, Deus 0, M. qui 
omnia ab eterno ordinavit, cujus est tempora et eventus gubernare, te demum secundum predestinatam 
voluntatem suam ad gradum feré summum in academia nostra evexit. Ad officium maximi momenti 
evocaris, cum presertim variis diversisque de religione sententiis hominum mentes distrahuntur et 
turgent,” etc. 
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eribed, and no doubt justly, chiefly to his influence, had created much dissatis- 
faction, both among the clergy and laity, In 1750, there was published an 
anonymous pamphlet, written by Dr. Benjamin Gale, of Killingworth, entitled 
“ The present state of the Colony of Connecticut considered, in a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman in the Eastern purt of said Colony, to his Friend in the Western part of the 
same,” —the great object of which was to cherish the feelings of hosiility against 
president Clap and the college, which were now becoming abundantly manifest. 
In reply to this pamphlet, there soon appeared another, entitled “ The answer 
of the Friendin the West, to a Letter from a Gentleman in the East, §c.” This 
pamphlet was likewise anonymous ; but it is known to have been, with the ex- 
ception of a few paragraphs towards the end, the production of president Clap. 
The reply was conclusive, as to every material point ; but Dr. Gale published sev- 
eral additional pamphlets, some with, and some without, his name. All these were 
very satisfactorily answered by the Rev. John Graham of Woodbury. Pam- 
phlets were published by others ; but such was the state of public feeling, that it 
was not to be quieted by this kind of discussion. Accordingly, so strong was the 
conviction in the minds of numbers, that extraordinary measures were necessary 
to correct the abuses, which were believed to have got footing in the college, that, 
in the year 1763, nine gentlemen, the Rev. Edward Dorr of Hartford, the Rev. 
Hezekiah Bissell of Windsor, the Rev. Jonathan Marsh of New Hartford, Jede- 
diah Elderkin, Eleazar Fitch, Josiah Talcott, Ebenezer Grant, Daniel Shelden, 
and Titus Hosmer, Esqs. preferred a memorial to the general assembly, in which 
they enumerated a great variety of grievances, which in their opinion called for 
the interference of the legislature, and concluded by praying, that “the said as- 
sembly would immediately issue forth a commission of visitation, enabling some 
suitable persons to inquire into all the affairs of the said college ; and either of 
themselves rectify all abuses, which they may discover, or make a report of what 
they shall find, with their opinion thereon, to the said assembly at their next 
session.” Besides the above nine gentlemen, five clergymen in the eastern part 
of the colony, the Rev. Ebenezer Devotion and the Rev. Stephen White of 
Windham, the Rev. James Cogswell of Canterbury, the Rev. Josiah Whitney 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Benjamin Throop of Bozrah, made, at the same 
time, a communication to the legislature, in which they say, that they are not 
sufficiently acquainted with all the facts stated in the memorial, to warrant their 
signing it, but from “ facts which are notorious,” they request that the prayer of 
the petitioners may be granted. 

This memorial was very powerfully supported by William Samuel Johnson,* 
and Jared Ingersoll, Esqs., two of the ablest lawyers of the colony. The pres- 
ident first replied in writing to the memorialists, denying most of their allega- 
tions, as not founded in fact, or as gross perversions of the truth. He denied 
the right of visitation in the legislature ; and, as to the disorders in the college, 
which were complained of, he produced the confessions of students, that they 
had been advised by others not members of the college, “to run into riots, re- 
bellions and disorders, to bring a scandal upon the college, and the Rev. Presi- 
dent’s government of it.”—The reply after noticing every part of the memorial 
closes in the following manner. “We would only beg leave to make this pro- 
posal to your honors, as patrons of the college, that if your honors, in your 
great wisdom, can find out a way to prevent the raising of such false reports 
and misrepresentations, and the students from being instigated and ensnared by 
bad advice from others, we will promise and engage, that this college shall be 
governed and kept in as good order, as any college in the world.” 

After reading the written reply to the memorial, the president proceeded in 
an address to the legislature, to examine with great ability, the arguments of 
the counsel] for the petitioners. The principal subject in controversy, was the 
right of the legislature to appoint visitors. ‘The argument of president Clap on 
this point is published in his History of Yale College, in the second volume of 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, in Farrar’s Report of the Case of Dartmouth 
College, and in Baldwin’s History of Yale College. It is unnecessary to insert 





* Dr. Trumbull, in the second volume of his History of Connecticut, has written this name erroneously 
Samuel William Johnson, and the error has been copied by others. 
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it here at length. The president admits, “that the general assembly, in their 
legislative capacity, have the same authority over the college and all the persons 
and estates belonging to it, as they have over all other persons and estates in the 
colony ; and all that power, which is nec essary for the good of the college, or 
the general good of the community ; and that an especial respect and gratitude 
is due to them as its greatest be ‘nefactors ; ; yet they are not to be considered as 
founders or visitors in the sense of the common law.” He maintained that the 
ministers, Who made the first donation in 1700, were the founders of the college, 
and that by the common law, “he is the founder quoad dotationem (to whose 
heirs or successors the law gives the right of visitation) who makes the first 
donation.”—Chancellor Kent, in his Address, referring to the claim, which was 
at this time set up, that the general assembly had a right by the common law 
to appoint visitors of the college, observes, “ ‘The president opposed this preten- 
sion in a counter memorial and argument drawn boldly, and with the confi- 
dence of a master, from his own mental resources, He grounded himself upon 
English authorities in the true style of a well-read lawyer, and successfully 
contended, that the first trustees and donors, prior to the charter, were the 
founders and lawful visitors, and that the right of visitation passed to the trus- 
tees under the charter, and then resided in the president and fellows. An argu- 
ment of such solidity reminds us of the powerful discussions in the celebrated 
Case of Dartmouth College, in which the same doctrines were advanced and 
sustained by the decision of the supreme court of the United States.” 

The memorialists had asked, that there might be an “ appeal, from all and 
every sentence given by the authority of college, to the governor and council 
of the colony for the time being.” To this the president replied, “ that such an 
appeal would retard and obstruct all the proceedings of the authority of the 
college ; it being found, by universal experience, that, in all instances, wherein 
a liberty of appeal is allowed, the judgment appez aled from, is of no force or 
efficacy, except that which may arise from the extraordinary trouble and charge 
of bringing the case to a trial in the court appealed to; that such a constitution 
would take the government of the college wholly out of the hands of those in 
whom it was originally vested, and be contrary to the charter.” 

It had been urged, that the appointment of visitors was necessary “ to pre- 
serve orthodoxy in the governors of the college.” To this it was replied, “ that 
according to the original design of the founding of the college, the president, 
fellows, professor of divinity, and tutors, are to be admitted upon condition of 
their consent to the confession of faith agreed upon by the churches in the 
colony 1708, and established by the laws of the government. That there is not 
the like security of the orthodoxy of visitors or any other in the civil order, 
except his most Excellent Majesty; who, by the act of Union, is obliged to 
consent to the Westminster confession of faith, received in the church of 
Scotland, as being agreeable to God’s word, and containing the sum and substance 
of the doctrine of the reformed churches.”—This, at the time, was understood to 
be an intimation, that if the project of appointing visitors of the college was 
persisted in, the president and fellows would appeal to the king. The legislature 
took no measures on the memorial, and the subjects of it have never since been 
publicly agitated. 

The enemies of the college, however, were not quict. The institution from 
various causes was extensively unpopular; and Dr. Trumbull, who resided at 
that time in New Haven, and was well acquainted with the facts, remarks, that 
many civilians encouraged the students in opposition to the college government. 
The tutors, at this time, were Mr. Richard Woodhull, Mr. Jonathan Lyman, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Russell White. All of them were distinguished as scholars, 
and acceptable in their places. Mr. Woodhull and Mr. Lyman, particularly, 
were great proficients in the mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 
Mr. W oodhull and Mr. White, had become converts, or were inclined, to 
the theological opinions of the Rev. Robert Sandaman, which, at that time, 
were sprez ading in Connecticut. President Clap insisted on their resigning 
their offices; which they did in 1765. Mr. Lyman, unwilling to remain after 
his brethren had left, resigned likewise. The gentlemen chosen as their suc- 
cessors, though, no doubt, well qualified for their places, found themselves in 
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such difficult cireumstances, that in the summer of the year 1766, they also 
handed in their resignations. In July of that year, the president made a com- 
munication to the fellows, in which he stated his determination to resign like- 
wise. The corporation replied, by expressing their “ earnest desire, that he would 
be pleased to continue in office, as long as divine Providence should permit, or, 
at least, till the next commencement.” President Clap accordingly presided 
and gave degrees at the commencement in September; and, at the close of the 
exercises of the day, pronounced a valedictory oration, and publicly resigned 
his place as head of the college. In his discourse, at this time, he referred to 
the use and necessity of public institutions of learning, to the origin of Yale 
college, and to the great objects, especially in relation to religion, of its 
founders; to the increase, while he had presided over it, in the number of its 
instructors and students, and in the number and convenience of its buildings ; 
and to the advancement, which had been made in every kind of useful and 
polite literature. He declared, that the audience then before him, afforded 
splendid proof of the great numbers in ecclesiastical, civil and military life, 
whom the college, year by year, had sent abroad from its discipline, to engage 
in public occupations. Tle then said, that in consequence of his age and infirm- 
ities, and his strong desire of private life, he resigned his ostice ;* expressing, 
at the same time, his earnest prayer for the continued prosperity of the college. 
After which, in a particular address to the fellows, he pointed out to them their 
duties and obligations. 

The corporation passed a vote, the same day, in which they say, that “we 
find ourselves obliged, with grief, to accept the president’s resignation ; but think 
ourselves bound to return him our sincere and hearty thanks for his great, good 
and long service in this college, which he has governed and instructed with 
great diligence, zeal and faithfulness, for a course of many years; and with 
great and extraordinary economy and frugality, managed the concerns of it, 
and the building of the new college and chapel. And we heartily wish bim a 
happy repose, and a glorious and abundant reward in the world above, with 
Jesus and the spirits of the just made perfect.” 

President Clap did not long survive his resignation. After a short illness, he 
died in New Haven, January 7, 1767, in the 64th year of his age. His funeral 
was attended the next day in the college chapel; on which occasion a sermon 
was delivered by the professor of divinity. He was born in the town of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, June 26, 1703, and was edueated at Harvard college, where 
he was graduated in 1722. He was about fourteen years minister of the first 
church in Windham, Connecticut, from which place he was removed in 1739 
to the rectorate of Yale college. President Stiles, who was well acquainted 
with president Clap, has delineated his literary character. He says that “ pres- 
ident Clap was possessed of strong mental powers, clear perception and solid 
judgment. Though not eminent for classical learning, he had a competent 
knowledge of the three learned languages, In mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, I have no reason to think he was equalled by any man in America, ex- 
cept the most learned professor Winthrop. Wollaston’s Religion of Nature was 
the basis of his moral philosophy, and Westminster Calvinism was his theology. 
He had thoroughly studied the Scriptures, and had read the most eminent 
divines of the last two hundred years. He was well read in the fathers, and 
had examined all the remains of the antiquities of the primitive church. He 
was considerably read in the common law of England, and in the municipal 
laws of hiscountry. ile had asingular talent with little reading of gaining great 
knowledge.” President Stiles likewise says, that “he was not boisterous or 
noisy, but still, quiet, contemplative, determined, resolute, firm, immovable. 
As to his person, he was not tall; yet being thick set, he appeared rather large 





— may be pleased to see the paragraph in this discourse, in which the president declares his resig- 
nation. 

***“ Nunc wtate provectus, et laboribus fatigatus ac labefactus, ideoque vite private avidissimus officium 
meum libentissimé depono. Satis diu vitam egi publicam, sat habui honoris, plus nimio oneris, semper tamen 
cum studio ardentissimo maximum hujusce Societatis decus et emolumentum promovendi ; nec mihi 
quidquam potius fuit quam ut religione pura juvenum mentes tenere imbuantur. Et Deum O. M. 
humillimé precor, ut hwe Societas religiosa in Scripturis sacris et Fidei nostra Confessione fundata et sta- 
bilita, usque ad ultimam posteritatem pura et incolumis conservetur.” 
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and bulky. His aspect light, placid, serene and contemplative.” Professor 
Daggett, in his sermon at the funeral of president Clap, says, that, “he was a 
rare pattern of industry, and a perfect master in the art of redeeming time ; 
any moment of which he thought too valuable to be lost. By this happy art, 
though he was not constitutionally of the most quick and active make, he would 
really despatch well business sufficient for two or three men. It is almost in- 
credible, that he should be able to pay a proper attention to, and go through 
such a multiplic ity of, different and arduous services at the same time. But it 
was a governing maxim with him, to mind his own business.” President 
Dwight says, “Mr. Richard Woodhull, who was five [seven] years a tutor 
under his ‘administration, and was himself eminently distinguishe ‘d for his 
learning and science, once gave me the following character of president ( ‘lap, 
in answer to some inquiries ‘which I made conce rning this subject. If I were 
to give his character in concise terms, said Mr. Woodhull, I should give it in this 
manner: In whatever company he was, and whatever was the subject of con- 
versation, he appeared evidently to understand it more clearly, and more com- 
prehensively, than any other person present. As Mr. Woodhull had, not long 
before, had a controversy with president Clap; he cannot be supposed to have 
been prejudic ed in his favor. The only serious defect in his presidential char- 
acter was, that he was prone to consider boys as being men.” 

There is no question of the value of the services of president Clap to the 
college. He left it, in almost every respect, in a far better state than he found 
it; and its improved condition is, without doubt, to be ascribed chiefly to his 
own wisdom and indefatigable efforts, Of the many complaints made of him 
during his life, it may be admitted that there are some circumstances respecting 
the expulsion of David Brainerd in 1742, and of John and Ebenezer Cleave- 
land in 1744, a detailed account of which latter expulsion is given by Dr. Trum- 
bull in the second volume of his History of Connecticut, which seem not to 
admit of a full defence. The expulsion of the Cleavelands formed a prominent 
article of charge in the memorial to the legislature in 1763. To this the presi- 
dent replied, “ that what was done, was in conformity to the law of the gov- 
ernment, and the practice upon it at the time ;”—which to the legislature, must 
have been a conclusive answer. 

Besides the several literary works of president Clap already mentioned, he 
published in 1765 an “ Essay on the Nature and Foundation of Moral Virtue 
and Obligation ; being a short Introduction to the Study of Ethics ; for the Use 
of the Students of Yale College.” This treatise was used in Yale college, as a 
text-book in ethics, for many years. He likewise published a sermon preached 
at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Little at Colchester. A dissertation which 
he wrote on “ Terrestrial Comets,” was copied by the Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, 
while a tutor in college, and from his manuscript it was published in 1782, 
President Clap, in the appendix to his history of the college, says, that he fre 
quently made, after evening prayers, “dissertations upon various subjects in 
religion and learning, and almost all the different affairs and employments of 
life.” ‘This dissertation on terrestrial comets, was probably one of his lectures 
to the students. The president’s manuscripts were carried off by the British 
troops, Which sacked New Haven during the revolutionary war; and notwith- 
standing the application of president Stiles to General Tryon for their restoration, 
they were irrecoverably lost. 

The same day on which president Clap’s resignation was accepted, the cor- 
poration elected as his successor, the Rev. James Lockwood of Wethersfield. 
They likewise elected for tutors, Mr. Ebenezer Baldwin, Mr. Stephen Mix 
Mitchell, and Mr. Job Lane, who were considered among the best scholars the 
college had produced. The Rev. Mr. Lockwood, in October following, declined 
his appointment ; and the corporation proceeded to elect the Rev. Prot. Daggett 
president pro tempore. Endeavors were at once made to restore discipline, 
which had become somewhat relaxed ; additional literary exercises were required 
of the students, and the college was soon restored to its former flourishing 
condition. 

In September, 1770, the corporation determined to found a professorship of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; and the Rev. Nehemiah Strong was 
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elected to this place, and entered on his office in December of the same year. 
It is stated in several publications respecting the college, that this professorship 
was founded by the legislature. This is believed to be a mistake. The cor- 
poration, indeed, voted to appoint Mr. Strong to such a professorship, “if the 
general assembly shall make a grant to the college sufficient, or nearly sufficient, 
to discharge the present debt lying upon us;” but that any grant was made, 
there is no evidence, either in the records of the college, or of the State. There 
may have been a conference between the corporation and a committee of the 
legislature, at Which it was agreed that such a professorship was desirable. In 
October, 1766, a conversation having arisen in the house of representatives re- 
specting the affairs of the college, and a desire being manifested to know some- 
thing of the college laws, several copies of these laws were transmitted for the 
inspection of that body. As it was the opinion of the house, that the laws had 
better be in English, they were, in 1772, first published in the vernacular tongue. 
In 1766, likewise, a grant of about £100 currency, was made from a duty on 
rum, towards the support of the tutors, for one year. These are the only in- 
stances, so far as can be ascertained, in which the college received aid from the 
legislature, during the presidency of Dr. Daggett. 

Dr. Daggett continued for more than eleven years to discharge the duties of 
the office of president, in connection with that of professor of divinity. Through 
the whole of this time, he was aided in the instruction and government of the 
college, by a succession of tutors highly distinguished for their scholarship, 
and for the ability with which they filled their offices. Among these, in addi- 
tion to the three, whose names are recorded above, may be mentioned, by their 
subsequent titles, the Rev. Joseph Howe of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Wales, the 
successor of Dr. Daggett in the professorship of divinity, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
of Hatfield, Massachusetts, the Hon. John Trumbull, a judge of the superior 
court, the Rev. Dr. Dwight, afterwards president, the Rev. Dr. Strong of Hart- 
ford, the Hon. John Davenport, for eighteen or twenty years a member of 
congress from Connecticut, the Rev. Dr. Buckminster of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and the Hon. Abraham Baldwin, for many years a representative in 
congress, and afterwards senator from Georgia. A college instructed by such 
a succession of tutors, could not fail to flourish. 

In April, 1777, the Rev. Dr. Daggett resigned the presidency of the college. 
The corporation “returned him their thanks for all his painful and faithful 
services for the advantage of the college; wishing him a happy repose, future 
usefulness in life, and an abundant reward in the world above.” From this 
time, he confined himself to the duties of his proféssorship till his death, which 
occurred after a short illness, November 25, 1780. He was born in Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts, September 8, 1727. In 1743, the Rev. Solomon Reed 
took him and two other young men of the vicinity of Attleborough, for the 
purpose of educating them liberally for the ministry. Mr. Reed brought his 
three scholars to Plainfield, Connecticut, where they were instructed by the 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell, afterwards of Canterbury. Mr. Daggett resided likewise a 
short time with Mr. Reed, in Abington, Massachusetts. In the summer of 
1744, Mr. Reed took his pupils to Cambridge, with the design, in which he 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Weld of Attleborough, of entering them at 
Harvard college ; but some difficulties having arisen respecting their admission 
to an examination, he brought young Daggett, and one other of his wards, to 
New Haven, and entered them freshmen in Yale college, in the autumn of the 
same year. Mr, Daggett received his bachelor’s degree in 1748. In the year 
1751, he was ordained a minister of the Presbyterian church in Smithtown, 
Long Island; where he continued till his removal to Yale college in 1755. 
President Stiles says, that “he was a good classical scholar, well versed in 
moral philosophy, and a learned divine.” President Dwight remarks, “ Dr. Dag- 
gett was respectable as a scholar, a divine and a preacher. He had very just 
conceptions of the manner, in which a college should be governed ; but was 
not equally happy jn the mode of administering its discipline. A number of 
persons were not Willing to do justice to his merits. I say this with confidence ; 
because I was acquainted with him for a long time, in the most intimate man- 
ner. The college was eminently prosperous under his presidency. His 
sermons were judicious, clear, solemn and impressive.” He wrote, according 
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to president Stiles, “very few sermons after the year 1761, and seldom lectured 
on week days.” But it should be considered, that, for eleven years, he had the 
duties of the presidency to perform, in addition to those of his professorship ; 
and towards the close of his life, his health was infirm. The number, how- 
ever, of his written sermons, amounted to about five hundred. When a British 
expedition landed at New Haven, July 5, 1779, Dr. Daggett shouldered his 
musket, and went out with his fellow-citizens in defence of the town. He was 
taken prisoner, and treated with severity ; and his life is said to have been pre- 
served only by the interference of an American loyalist, who recognized his 
person. His temper was generally calm and unrutiled, and few occurrences 
ever disturbed his equanimity. Some part of his conduct, in exposing his life 
on the approach of the British troops, may perhaps be thought an exception to 
his general course of conduct; but this was an occasion, when presumption 
was almost or quite a virtue. 

When the dark day, May 19, 1780, which was noticed so extensively in New 
England and other parts of the country, was the subject of much speculation, 
and, in the minds of some, was the cause of no small alarm and apprehension, 
Dr. Daggett drew up, for a newspaper of the time, an account of this phenom- 
enon, as it occurred at New Haven, and closed his description in the following 
characteristic manner. “'The appearance was, indeed, uncommon, and the cause 
unknown ; yet there is no reason to consider it as supernatural or ominous. It is, 
therefore, hoped, that no persons, whether of a vapory constitution of body, or an 
enthusiastic turn of mind, will be in the least terrified by it; or inspired to pro- 
phecy any future events, till they shall come to pass.”—Though from the cir- 
cumstances of his introduction into office, it might have been expected, that he 
would become, what, by those who introduced him, he was most probably 
designed to be, a Malleus Hareticorum, yet he appears to have actually lived in 
peace with all his neighbors; since he is not known to have published any 
thing whatever, which had the slightest relation to theological controversy. 
Not that there is any doubt respecting his orthodoxy, for it has rarely happened 
in the case of any divine, that this point has been more exactly ascertained, or 
that there is reason to believe him to have been indifferent as to the prevalence 
of his opinions; but his zeal seems to have been tempered with an unusual 
share of discretion ; and he probably thought, as the times then were, that he | 
should compass his object more entirely by a regular inculeation, in his own 
proper place, of what he believed to be the truth, than by a more extended 
system of attack and defence. The funeral of Dr. Daggett was attended 
Nov. 27, in a manner strongly to mark respect for the deceased, A sermon was 
delivered on the occasion by president Stiles, and a Latin funeral oration by 
Mr. John Barnett, a junior bachelor and resident graduate. Most of the 
neighboring clergy were present, and joined the college procession ; as did also 
“the civil authority, gentlemen of liberal education, and other respectable in- 
habitants of the town of both sexes.” 

The corporation at their meeting in September 1777, elected the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D. D. to the office of president. Dr. Stiles was extensively and very 
favorably known as a scholar and a divine ; and besides having been educated 
at the college, he had filled the office of tutor for six years, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with the circumstances and wants of the institution. ‘The 
public voice, likewise, very generally designated him as the proper candidate 
for the place. The corporation appointed a meeting in November, for the 
purpose of receiving his answer to their invitation. Dr. Stiles came to New 
Haven at the time, conferred personally with the fellows, visited several of the 
leading civilians, and endeavored to ascertain how far, if he should accept of 
the presidency of the college, he might expect the encouragement and support 
of the community. The appointment-was so generally approved, that no 
doubt remained on this subject. But he had been connected with a congrega- 
tion in Newport, Rhode Island, to which he was strongly attached ; and he had 
never been formally separated from it. This congregation had been mostly 
dispersed by the war; and Dr. Stiles, in the mean time, had received an urgent 
invitation to settle in the ministry at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. After a 
full consultation with his friends, and such a consideration of the subject as 
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places his integrity and his piety in the most favorable view; on the 19th of 
March, 1778, he relinquished the pastoral charge of his church and congrega- 
tion in Newport, and, on the following day, wrote a letter to the corporation, 
declaring his acceptance of the presidency. He repaired to New Haven the 
following June, and immediately, under the authority of one of the fellows, 
entered on the duties of his new office; his formal inauguration as president, 
being deferred to the 8th of July. The college had suffered greatly trom the 
revolutionary war; and so much was the country exhausted, that at one time 
it was found difficult, even to furnish the students with their ordinary food in 
New Haven. For various reasons, it had been judged best by the cor- 
poration, that the students should be removed into the country ; and for some 
time a part of them had been instructed in Glastenbury, a part in Farmington, 
and a part in Wethersfield. As this deranged state of the college would neces- 
sarily be attended with interruptions of study, and relaxation of discipline, it 
was the first object of Dr. Stiles to correct these evils. He began himself the 
regular instruction of the senior class, with occasional recitations in the other 
classes ; and during the first few weeks of his residence at the college, delivered 
several public lectures in the chapel on scientific and literary subjects. His 
inauguration as president took place July 8, 1778. ‘The ceremonial attending 
the introduction into office of the head of the college, had not been uniform. 
Whether any formalities were observed at the installation of rector Cutler, is 
not certainly known. Reetor Williams was installed September, 1726, in the 
following manner. “In the library, before the trustees, he gave his consent to 
the contession of faith and rules of church discipline, agreed upon by the 
churches of Connecticut, in 1708. After dinner, he made a public oration in 
the hall; and the trustees suecessively came and saluted him as rector.” The 
formal inauguration of rector Clap took place April 2, 1740. He first gave his 
assent to the confession of faith ; then, in the college hall, “the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
man, the moderator, began with prayer; and one of the students made an 
oration, proper for the occasion ; then the moderator made a speech in Latin, 
wherein he committed the care of instructing and governing the college to the 
rector; and he concluded the whole with an oration.” At the installation of 
president Stiles, the ceremony took place in the college chapel. The pro- 
fessor of divinity opened the exercises with prayer; the senior fellow, the 
Rey. Dr. Williams of East Hartford, in a Latin address, committed to the pres- 
ident the government and instruction of the college; and the president 
addressed the corporation, the professors and tutors, the students, and the 
audience at large. Mr. Samuel Whittelsey Dana; a senior bachelor, then pro- 
nounced a congratulatory oration, in Latin; after which the president delivered 
his inaugural discourse. “ At the inauguration of president Stiles, as head of 
the college,” says chancellor Kent, “ he delivered a Latin oration, at which I was 
present as the youngest of all his pupils. It was delivered with great animation, 
and contained a short but brilliant sketch of the entire circle of the arts and 
sciences ; and no single production of his pen exhibited so complete a specimen 
of the extent and variety of his mental accomplishments.” At the same time 
that he was inducted into the office of president, he was likewise instituted 
professor of ecclesiastical history. The number of undergraduates at that 
time was one hundred and thirty-two, fifteen of whom were absent. The 
officers of instruction, besides the president, were the professor of divinity, the 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, and three tutors. 

The first public commencement, after the accession of Dr. Stiles to the pres- 
idency, was in September 1781. For several years during the revolutionary 
war, owing to the disordered and impoverished state of the country, the com- 
mencements had been private. On this occasion, it being the first public com- 
mencement after a long interval, and the first of his own presidency, the 
president, during the exercises of the forenoon, delivered an oration in Hebrew, 
on oriental literature ; and in the afternoon, a Latin oration, as introductory to 
the usual performances. The practice of pronouncing discourses on literary 
topics, by the heads of colleges and by others who preside over particular 
departments, at the anniversaries of these institutions, and other public occa- 
sions, a custom introduced into this country from the universities of Europe, 
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president Stiles greatly approved of, and sanctioned through his presidency by 
his own example. ‘The circumstances of the college began now rapidly to 
improve ; public favor was increased ; and the number of students was greater 
than it had been for many years. The influence of the president in producing 
this favorable change, was felt and acknowledged. 

The Rey. Dr. Daggett died, as has been already mentioned, in November, 
1780. The attention of the corporation was early turned to the election of a 
successor. Accordingly, at a meeting of the president and fellows, January 
23, 1781, they made choice of Mr. Abraham Baldwin, at that time a candidate 
for the ministry, to be Livingston professor of divinity. Mr. Baldwin graduated 
bachelor of arts in 1772; had been four years a tutor in the college, and had a 
high reputation as a scholar and a preacher. Mr. Baldwin the same year de- 
clined the appointment ;* and the corporation, at their meeting in September, 
made choice of the Rev. Samuel Wales, of Milford, to fill the vacant professor- 
ship. 

Mr. Wales received his first degree at the college, in 1767 ; was elected a tutor 
in 1769, in which office he continued one year; and was settled in the ministry, 
at Milford, in 1770. He was thought to possess uncommon qualifications for 
the place to which he was invited. He removed to New Haven, and was in- 
ducted into office with appropriate ceremonies, on the 12th of June, 1782. The 
rigid terms of subscription to the Saybrook and Westminster confessions of 
faith, according to the act of the president and fellows in 1753, were a good 
deal softened, on the introduction of Dr. Stiles to the presidency. Dr. Stiles, 
at his inauguration, declared his “free assent” to the Saybrook confession, 
without including the Westminster confession, or making any renunciations. 
When Dr. Wales was installed as professor of divinity, he gave his “ full and 
free assent” to both confessions, “as containing the most essential and prin- 
cipal doctrines of Christianity.” He added, “and though I am fully persuaded 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the only sure and 
infallible rule of faith and practice; yet I believe, that the above mentioned 
summaries do express the true sense and meaning of the holy Scriptures on 
the great doctrines of the Christian religion.” He subjoined a statement of 
doctrines in his own language, and concluded with the following renunciation. 
“And I do hereby declare, that I disbelieve, renounce and discard all errors, 
heresies and tenets of what kind soever, which are inconsistent with the doc- 
trines assented to above.” 

The professor of divinity in Yale college was never intended to be a teacher 
of scientific theology only ; but to stand likewise in a strictly pastoral relation 
to the institution. ‘This is evident, from all the transactions of the corporation 
respecting this professorship. At the installation of Dr. Wales, “the pastoral 
care and charge of the college church was also committed to him.” The 
official services of Dr. Wales were very acceptable to all departments of the 
college. The college church was enlarged, and religion, under his ministra- 
tions, had a benign influence on the condition and character of the institu- 
tion. 

In December, 1781, the Rev. Mr. Strong, professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, resigned his office. He seems to have possessed many 
valuable qualifications for his place; but his manners were, in some respects, 
unacceptable to the students ; and his unpopularity was increased, both in the 
college and with the public, by his loyalty in the revolution. The immediate 
cause of his resignation, was the low state of the college funds, which made it 
difficult, or impossible, for the corporation to pay him his full salary. After 
leaving his professorship, he was admitted to the bar, as a practising attorney, 
in the county of Fairfield ; but never, it is understood, obtamed much business, 





* Mr. Baldwin was invited to Georgia to preside over the university of that State; but the institution 
not being organized, he entered on political life. In 1785, he was chosen a delegate from Georgia to the 
old Congress. In 1787, he was sent a delegate to the convention in Philadelphia, which formed the present 
constitution of the United States. On the adoption of the constitution, he was a member of the house of 
representatives till 1799; when he was transferred to the senate, where he continued till his death. He 
was born in New Haven, September, 1754, and died in the city of Washington. March 4, 1807. Among other 
preachers in the college chapel, during this vacancy in the professorship of divinity, was Mr. Joel Barlow, 
then a candidate for the ministry, more extensively known as the author of the Columbiad. 
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in this new vocation. He resided some time in the town of New Milford ; 
from which place he removed to Bridgeport, where he died August 12, 1807, 
in the eightieth year of his age. Mr. Strong was born in Northampton, Mass., 
in 1728, and in 1755, reeeived his bachelor’s degree at Yale college. In 1757, he 
was eleeted a tutor, and continued in office three years. He afterwards was 
settled as a minister in the parish of Turkey Hill, in Simsbury, now Granby. 
Dr. Dwight, who well knew him, says, “he was a man of vigorous: under- 
standing, and possessed very respectable attainments in learning and science.”* 

In the autumn of 1723, Dr. Wales was first affected by some disorder of the 
nerves, Which increased, though not regularly, till it terminated his life. In 
May, 1786, for the purpose of benefiting his health, he sailed from New York, 
ina French ship, for L’Orient; and travelled through a part of France, the 
Netherlands and Holland. From Amsterdam, he visited London, embarked 
for America, landed at Boston, and returned to New Haven, after an absence 
of about six months. His voyage was attended with no permanent benefit. 
For the last two years of his life, he was unable to officiate. He died in New 
Haven, February 18, 1794. He was the son of the Rev. John Wales, of Rayn- 
ham, Mass., where he was born, March, 1748. For a short time, he taught in 
Dr. Wheelock’s Indian school at Lebanon; and in 1776, he was a chaplain in 
the revolutionary army. Dr. Holmes, who was well acquainted with Dr. 
Wales, thus characterizes him. He “was an excellent preacher; and, by his 
distinguished abilities, in union with exemplary piety, he added lustre and 
dignity to the theological chair. His discourses were the result of close 
thought, and laborious study. Methodical, without stiffness; clothed in lan- 
guage chaste and nervous, and pronounced with a singular solemnity and 
energy ; they were admirably adapted to the purposes of instruction and per- 
suasion.” In his epitaph, which was probably written by president Stiles, he 
is said to have filled the professorship of divinity in the college, “ with distin- 
guished reputation and honor for about twelve years; eminent for superior 
abilities, solemnity in pulpit eloquence, for clear and just views in theology, 
and a most venerable piety.” 

Dr. Stiles was well acquainted with all the controversies which had existed 
respecting the constitution of the college; and, from his first entering on the 
presidency, appears to have been very desirous that an arrangement should be 
made, by which some of the leading civilians of the State should be associated 
with the fellows, in the management of its concerns ; as a means of securing 
public confidence, importaht assistance in counsel, and effective patronage. 
Various schemes were, at different times, suggested; but none which was 
generally approved. The difficulties in fixing upon some plan by which the 
different interests of the State in the administration of the college, should be 
reconciled, were not all created by the fellows. In conferences with individual 
gentlemen in civil life, and with committees of the legislature, there was no 
backwardness discovered on any of these occasions, in proposing alterations of 
the college charter, by which the control of the institution would be transferred, 
in part or wholly, to a new board; but the legislative committees, especially, 
could never be brought to any thing definite, as to the amount of aid which the 
legislature would afford the college, as a compensation for sharing in its inter- 
nal management, or as an earnest of future favor. To urge concessions on the 
corporation, as the times were, was attended with no personal hazards; but to 
endow the college, was treading on very dangerous ground. In the mean time, 
the college was the object of incessant attacks. In 1784, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished in New Haven, entitled, “ Yale College subject to the General Assembly,” 
in which there was a feeble attempt to answer the argument of president Clap, 
in the case of the memorial of 1763. At the session of the general assembly, 
in May of the same year, 1784, four different petitions were presented to that 
body ; the general object of which was, to procure some legislative interference, 
to alter the college charter, or to establish a new college under State patronage. 





* In 1784, Mr. Strong published in New Haven, a small work, entitled, “ Astronomy Improved, in three 
Lectures read in the Chapel of Yale College, in 1781.” The college has a good portrait of professor 
Strong, by Earle. 
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But the great obstacle to this latter project, was, that the old objection, of its being 
unjust to tax the poor for the benefit of the rich, applied just as well to a 
new institution as to the old; and to urge this objection, according to immemo- 
rial usage, as decisive against any appropriation to Yale college, and, in the 
next breath, in favor of a new college,—to state the matter of fact, that the com- 
petent endowment of public establishments for education, is to tax the rich for 
the benefit of the poor,—required a degree of versatility, to which the politicians 
of that day had not attained. Accordingly, nothing was done. 

The corporation continued to petition occasionally, for aid, but were regu- 
larly refused. The college was represented by numbers, both within the 
legislature and without, as controlled by bigotry, as opposed to all improve- 
ments in education, and as undeserving of public support. At the session of 
the general assembly in October, 1791, a very able committee was appointed 
by both houses, to confer with the corporation on the state of the institution, 
and to report to the legislature, at their session in the following May. This 
committee was composed of His Honor Lieut. Goy, Wolcott, the Hon, Stephen 
Mix Mitchell of the council, and Jonathan Ingersoll, Uriah Tracy, and Asher 
Miller, Esqs., of the house of representatives. All these gentlemen had been 
educated at the college—were supposed, and justly, to be very friendly to its 
interests ; but to be, at the same time, in favor of some change in its consti- 
tution, and disposed to make their inquiries something more than a matter of 
mere form. ‘The conference was held at the college, in January, 1792, and a 
majority of the committee was present. The corporation communicated to 
them without reserve, the state of their funds; their mode of managing the col- 
lege property, as far back as the committee were disposed to investigate ; 
exhibited the condition of the buildings and the plan of instruction. Several 
days were spent in this inquiry; and if a commission of visitation had been 
issued by the legislature, the investigation would not have been more thorough, 
In May, 1792, the committee made their report to the general assembly. In 
this they say, that “during the whole progress of the inquiry, we found the 
corporation disposed to communicate, without reserve, every circumstance 
respecting the care and management of the institution under their govern- 
ment.” They say, “that the literary exercises of the respective classes, have, 
of late years, undergone considerable alterations, so as the better to accom- 
modate the education of the undergraduates to the present state of literature.” 
“We further find,” they add, “that the treasury is in a much better condition 
than we apprehended. In justice to the corporation, we are bound to observe, 
that their finances have been managed with great dexterity, prudence and 
economy.” 

This report was in direct contradiction to various incorrect statements re- 
specting the college, which had been industriously circulated, and which had 
gained some credit with the public. It was received with general satisfaction 
in both houses of the legislature; and that body was prepared to consider 
favorably any well digested plan for the benefit of the college, which should 
be laid before them. Such a plan was prepared by the treasurer of the college, 
the Hon. James Hillhouse ; and, at his suggestion, it was introduced into the 
assembly. The outlines of the project were these. A considerable amount of 
taxes, not collected, which had been imposed to pay the State creditors, would 
probably not be needed for their original object; as the United States were 
about assuming the State debts. The proposition was, that the balances of 
these taxes should be paid into the hands of commissioners, to be applied, on 
certain conditions, to the improvement of the college. One important recom- 
mendation of this scheme was, that it required no new tax. It was, moreover, 
urged, that this money might be with propriety retained by the legislature, for some 
public object ; and that no object of general interest in Connecticut, more needed 
legislative patronage, or more deserved it, than the college. The principal 
condition, upon which this grant was to be made, was, that “the governor, 
lieutenant governor, and six senior assistants in the council of this State, for 
the time being, shall ever hereafter, by virtue of their said offices, be trustees 
or fellows of said college; and shall, together with the present president and 
fellows of said college, and their successors, constitute one corporation, by the 
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name and style mentioned in the charter of said college ; and shall have and 
enjoy the same powers, privileges and authority, in as full and ample a manner, 
as though they had been expressly named and included in said charter : and 
that in case of vacancy, by death or resignation, or in any other way, of any 
of the present fellows of said college, and their successors, every such vacancy 
shall forever hereafter be supplied by them, and their successors, by election, in 
the same manner as though this act had never passed: and that the said gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, and senior assistants, or any four of them, together 
with the present fellows of said college, and their successors, or any six of 
them, shall, at all future meetings of said corporation, be a quorum for the 
transaction of business.” 

This proposition was favorably received by the assembly ; the act grounded 
upon it, passed unanimously in the council, and with little or no opposition in 
the house of representatives. It was not to take effect, unless “ accepted and 
approved” by the old board, within a year. In June of the same year, the 
corporation voted the acceptance of the act, unanimously, No definite propo- 
sition had ever betore been presented to the president and fellows, for the 
enlargement of their number, by the introduction of civilians, accompanied 
by any thing beyond a general assurance of patronage. The case was now 
different; and there was little hesitation in acceding to the proposal. The 
object of the memorialists, in 1763, was to place the college entirely in the 
power of the legislature, to be shaped and molded from time to time, ac- 
cording to the will of that body. The opposition of president Clap to a com- 
mission of visitation, was not from any unwillingness to have the state and 
circumstances of the college made public; but from a conviction, that the 
subjection of the institution to the varying will of a popular body, would be 
fatal to its best interests. The firmness and wisdom with which that measure 
Was resisted, and with which other measures were met at subsequent times, 
which had the same general object in view, confer on the president and fellows 
the highest honor. ‘The constitution of the college, by this final arrangement, 
seems as little liable to objection as any which could be devised. It secures, 
perhaps, as much stability to the institution as is attainable ; while the constant 
presence and co-operation in the board of members belonging to the govern- 
ment, secures the advantage of the opinions and counsel of men, in various 
stations of life, and gives a sufficient publicity to all proceedings. The 
honor of originating this measure, and of securing its passage through the 
legislature, belongs to the treasurer, Mr. Hillhouse. No one has pretended, 
that without him, any thing would have been, or could have been, done on 
this subject. 

Afier the resignation of professor Strong, in 1781, the college remained for 
several years without a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. The 
reason of this was, the corporation had no means of paying the salary of such 
an officer. Afier the arrangement with the legislature, in 1792, the college 
income was enlarged; and in October, 1794, Mr. Josiah Meigs was elected 
to this professorship. He read his first lecture in the college chapel, Novem- 
ber twentieth ; and he was formally inducted into office, on the fourth of Decem- 
ber of the same year. On this occasion, the president publicly delivered to him 
the keys of the philosophical department, and Mr. Meigs pronounced a Latin 
inaugural oration. Mr. Meigs was a native of Middletown, Conn., where he 
was born, in 1756. He took his first degree at Yale college, in 1778, with high 
reputation for scholarship, in a class distinguished for talents and literary at- 
tainments, In 1781, he was elected a tutor, and continued in office three 
years. He was admitted to the bar in New Haven, June, 1783, and was con- 
cerned some years atier in editing a periodical paper, entitled the “New Haven 
Gazette and the Connecticut Magazine.” This paper was partly literary, and 
was conducted in a manner highly creditable to the taste and talents of the 
editor, In 1789, le removed with his family to Bermuda, and was admitted 
to practice in the Vice-admiralty court of that island. When, in consequence 
of the British orders in council, of November, 1793, numerous American 
vessels were brought into Bermuda for adjudication, Mr. Meigs defended in 
court nearly all of them; and was so open in his condemnation of the meas- 
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ures of the British government, as to become extremely obnoxious to the 
privateersmen, and others interested in these captures. He was treated, how- 
ever, in a friendly manner, by the governor Mr. Hamilton ; and, it is understood, 
Mr. Meigs lett the island by his advice ; and, in the spring or summer of 1794, 
he returned to New Haven. Mr. Meigs continued in his professorship, by an 
annual election, till the tall of the year 1800; when he was invited to the presi- 
dency of the college at Athens, in Georgia, which had just been established. 
About the year 1812, he was appointed surveyor general of the United States, 
and was afterwards commissioner of the general land office; in which latter 
station, he continued till his death, which took place at the city of Washington, 
in 1822. Mr. Meigs was a man of an active and ingenious mind. He was tond 
of scientific inquiries, and was well acquainted with the whole course of aca- 
demic literature. His lectures on natural philosophy, were distinguished for 
discrimination and perspicuity ; and the comparatively few experiments in 
that science, which the college apparatus, in the state it then was, enabled him 
to perform, he successfully exhibited, and very clearly explained. He read like- 
wise a few lectures on chemistry ; but as he had little or no apparatus for ex- 
periments, he confined himself to an exhibition of the more general doctrines 
of the science. In his manners, habits of intercourse, and mode of communi- 
cating knowledge, Mr. Meigs, as an instructor, was always very acceptable to 
the students.* 

In September, 1793, as there was no probability that Dr. Wales would so far 
recover, as again to discharge the duties of his office, the corporation proceeded 
to elect a successor ; and their choice fell upon the Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D., 
of West Springfield, Massachusetts. Dr. Lathrop declined this appointment. 

No addition had been made to the college-buildings for many years, except 
that a new hall and kitchen were erected in 1782. Great inconveniences were 
experienced for the want of a new college edifice, which might afford more 
rooms for the use of the students. The committee of the legislature, in their 
report in May, 1792, stated, “ that another building is much wanted to accom- 
modate and receive students ; about one half of whom are obliged to furnish 
themselves with ledgings in the town, for want of room in the college. This 
has a tendency to introduce an unsteady, disorderly spirit ; takes off the attention 
of the student from the proper objects of his pursuit, and leads him to form un- 
profitable, idle and vicious connections.” Accordingly one of the first measures, 
on the enlargement of the college funds, was to erect a new college. ‘The pres- 
ident laid the foundation stone of this building, April 15th, 1793; and on this 
occasion, he made an appropriate address to the students, and to a large assem- 
blage of citizens, who came to witness the ceremony. ‘This college was finished 
in July, 1794; and in commemoration of the union of civilians with the old 
board of fellows, was called “ Union Hall.” 

The long continued illness of Dr. Wales, and the vacancy in the professorship 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, imposed new duties on the president, 
and increased his responsibilities. He continued, however, in usual health, and 
to attend to the concerns of the college and to his various literary pursuits, with 
his accustomed zeal and assiduity, till the 8th of May, 1795 ; when he was seized 
with a bilious fever, of so putrid a tendency, as to baffle every medical attempt 
to check its progress. He died the 12th of the same month, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. So full a view of the life and character of president Stiles, has 
been given by his son-in-law, Dr. Holmes, that it is unnecessary to insert here 
more than a general summary. He was the son of the Rev. Isaac Stiles, of 
North Haven, Connecticut, and was born December 10th, 1727. In September, 
1742, he entered Yale college, and took his first degree with high reputation in 
1746. He became a tutor of the college in 1749, and continued in office more 
than six years. The same year in which he was elected tutor, he received a 
license to preach from the New Haven association of ministers. His health 





* Mr. Meigs, while commissioner of the public lands, required every receiver general, and other public 
agents, employed by him, to keep regular meteorological tables at their respective stations. Their returns 
contain a great amount of valuable information respecting the meteorology of the United States. These 
papers are understood to be now in possession of Henry Meigs, Esq., late member of Congress from the 
city of New York, and son of the professor. 
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being infirm, and his religious opinions not so well settled as they were some 
years after, he commenced the study of law in 1752, and took the attorney’s 
oath before the county court at New Haven, the next year. But in 1755, he 
received an invitation to settle in the ministry in Newport, Rhode Island, which 
he accepted. Here he continued, till his congregation was mostly dispersed by 
the revolutionary war. During his residence at Newport, he devoted himself 
assiduously to his professional duties, and, at the same time, gave the widest 
range to his literary pursuits. Theology, literature, science, whatever could 
interest an inquisitive mind, so far as his opportunities allowed, he included 
among the subjects of his investigation. ‘The means, in America, of making 
great acquisitions in oriental literature, were, at that time, fewer than at present ; 
but being aided by the instruction of several learned Jews in Newport, where 
there was a synagogue, Dr. Stiles made such progress in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and its kindred dialects, as to read them with very great facility. In the 
year 1773, he commenced an acquaintance with Hajim Isaac Carigal, a learned 
Rabbi, and a native of the Holy Land; who had travelled very extensively, and 
had lately come to Newport. They cultivated a mutual friendship while to- 
gether, and corresponded in Hebrew, when apart. Dr. Stiles gave instruction in 
the Hebrew language during the whole time of his presidency. ‘The subject of 
electricity also very early drew his attention; and he made observations on 
several comets, and particularly on the transit of Venus, in 1769.| His meteoro- 
logical observations were extensive and valuable. Dr. Stiles, as a theologian, 
was disposed rather to ascertain and dwell upon the points about which Chris- 
tians agree, than those, about which they difler. His system was evidently that 
of “orthodoxy and charity.” In his address to his Newport church and con- 
gregation, on resigning his pastoral charge, le enumerates the common articles 
of the orthodox faith as constituting his own creed, and asserts his conviction, 
that this has been the religious system of the great majority of the church, from 
the earliest periods of Christianity ; and adds, “the chureh is corrupt; but, God 
be thanked, the precious truth is preserved in purity in the holy Seriptures ; and 
though involved in impure mixtures, yet subsists in the church universal, This, 
with the piety connected with it, is the foundation of an extensive charity, 
‘catholicism, and universal benevolence towards all that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth.” 

As a scholar, Dr. Stiles was familiar with every department of learning. His 
literary curiosity was never satisfied ; and his zeal in acquiring and communi- 
eating knowledge, continued unabated to the last. [le was distinguished for 
his knowledge of history, particularly the history of the church. His acquisi- 
tions in oriental literature, have already been referred to. Few persons, prob- 
ably, in the United States, have acquired as great familiarity with the Latin 
language, as president Stiles. He wrote and spoke this language with great 
ease ; though he was never very attentive to minute accuracy; and violations 
of idiom may be found in his Latin discourses. Besides the ordinary addresses, 
which, in the course of his tutorship and presidency he delivered in this lan- 
guage, he pronounced, during his whole connection with the college, orations 
or discourses in Latin, on the following publie occasions. In July, 1746, an 
oration, When the class, of which he was a member, was examined for the 
degree of bachelor of arts; at the commencement in 1749, an oration, when he 
received his master’s degree ; in December, 1750, a funeral oration, in honor of 
governor Law, which was published ; at the commencement in 1752, an oration 
on the completion of the first half century, from the time when degrees were 
first conferred in the college ; at the commencement in 1753, an oration on the 
life and character of bishop Berkeley ; February, 1755, an oration in honor of 
Dr. Franklin, on the occasion of Dr. Franklin’s visiting the college ; July, 1778, 
an inaugural oration, when he was inducted into the office of president, which 
oration was published ; at the commencement, 1781, an oration introductory 
to the exercises of the afternoon ; at the commencement, 1792, an oration on 
the accession of the civilians to the corporation ; and February, 1794, a funeral 
discourse at the interment of Dr. Wales.” 

The college over which he presided was the object of his constant solicitude, 
and to promote its interests, he spared no labor or effort. Under his adminis- 
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tration, the institution flourished more than at any previous period ; the number 
of students was increased ; and the long controversy respecting the constitution 
of the college, was closed. The following remarks of chancellor Kent, are so 
appropriate, that no apology is necessary for introducing them here, Chan- 
cellor Kent was educated at the college, during the preside ney of Dr. Stiles, 

“ President Stiles’s zeal for civil and re sligious liberty, was kindled at the altar 
of the English and New England puritans, and it was animating and vivid. A 
more constant and devoted triend to the revolution and independence of this 
country, never existed. He had anticipated it as early as the year 1760, and 
his whole soul was enlisted in favor of every measure, which led on gradually 
to the formation and establishment of the American Union. The frequent 
appeals which he was accustomed to make to the heads and hearts of his 
pupils, concerning the slippery paths of youth; the grave duties of life; the re- 
sponsibilities of man; and the perils, and hopes, and honors, and destiny of 
our country, Will never be forgotten by those who heard them; and especially 
when he came to touch, as he often did, with ‘a master’s hand and prophet’s 
fire, on the bright vision of the future prosperity and splendor of the United 
States, 

“'Towards the conclusion of his life, president Stiles wrote and published 
his History of three of the Judges of King Charles I, and this work contains 
proof, that the author’s devotion to civil and re ‘ligious liberty carried him for- 
ward to some hasty conclusions ; in like manner, as his fondness for antiquarian 
researches tended to lead his mind to credulous excesses. He dwells on 
trifling traditionary details, on a very unimportant inquiry, but the volume also 
contains a dissertation on republican polity, and his vindication of the resistance 
of the long parliament of king Charles [., and of the judicial trial and condem- 
nation of that monarch. Here he rises into a theme of the loftiest import, and 
discusses it with his usual boldness, fervor, acuteness and copiousness of eru- 
dition. He takes occasion to condemn all hereditary orders in government, as 
being incompatible with public virtue and security; and he was of opinion, 
that monarchy and aristocracy, with all their exclusive political appendages, 
were going fast into discredit and disuse, under the influence of more just and 
enlightened notions of the natural equality and liberties of mankind. In these 
opinions, the president did no more than adopt and declare the principles of 
the most illustrious of the English puritans under the Stuarts, and of many, 
at least, of the English protestant dissenters under the Brunswick line. His 
fundamental doctrine, that a nation may bring to trial and punishment delin- 
quent kings, is undoubtedly true, as an abstract proposition ; ; though the right 
is difficult to define, and dangerous in the application. This humble little vol- 
ume was dedicated to the patrons of unpolluted liberty, civil and religious, 
throughout the world; and when we consider its subject, its republicanism, its 
spirit, its frankness, its piety, its style, and its tact, we are almost led to believe 
that we are perusing the legacy of the last of the Puritans. He gives us also a 
conspectus, or plan ‘of an ideal commonwe: alth ; anc is far superior to the 
schemes sketched by Harrington, or Milton, or Locke, or Hume, or to any 
other plan of a republic, prior to the establishment of our own American con- 
stitutions. It is very much upon the model of some of the best of them ; and 
though entire political equality and universal suffrage were the basis of his 
plan, he was fully aware of the dangerous propensities to which they might 
expose us; and therefore he checked the rapidity of his machine by a legisla- 
ture of two houses, chosen, the one for three and the other for six years, and 
by a single executive chosen for seven years, and by an independent judiciary. 
In addition to all these guards, he insisted on the necessity of a general diffu- 
sion of light and knowledge, and of the recognition of Christianity. But my 
object is not to discuss the merits of president Stiles’s Utopia, and I have only 
alluded to the subject as affording another signal proof of the fertility and bold- 
ness of his active mind. ‘Take him for all in all, this extraordinary man was 
undoubtedly one of the purest and best gifted men of his age. In addition to 
his other eminent attainments, he was clothed with humility, with tenderness 
of heart, with disinterested kindness, and with the most artless simplicity. He 
was distinguished for the dignity of his deportment, the politeness of his 
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address, and the urbanity of his manners. Though he was uncompromising 
in his belief and vindication of the great fundamental doctrines of the protes- 
tant faith, he was nevertheless of the most charitable and catholic temper, re- 
sulting equally from the benevolence of his disposition, and the spirit of the 
gospel.” 

President Stiles held an extensive correspondence with literary men, both in 
his own and in foreign countries. In England, his principal correspondents 
were Dr. Lardner and Dr. Price. The researches of the Asiatic Society, in 
bringing to light new faets in the history and antiquities of India, afforded him 
high gratification, and strongly excited his hopes, as well as his curiosity, as to 
their future results. In January, 1794, he addressed a letter to Sir William 


Jones, at that time president of the society, in which he endeavored to show, 


the probability, that there existed a copy of the Pentateuch, in Hebrew, among 
the Jews at Cochin, on the coast of Malabar. This letter did not reach India, 
till after the death of the learned individual to whom it was sent. Anthony Lam- 
bert, Esq., a member of the Asiatic Society, wrote a letter to president Stiles, 
which reached New Haven a few months after his death, in which that gentleman 
says, “ Your letter was read at the first meeting of the society, after its receipt, 
and will be answered by Sir John Shore, who is at present the president, as 
soon as he receives replies to the inquiries he has directed to be made at 
Cochin and Cranganore, respecting the points which your laudable zeal wishes 
to have ascertained.” It deserves to be here stated, that the opinion of pres- 
ident Stiles, as to the existence of such a manuscript, was afterwards fully con- 
firmed. Inthe year 1806, the Rev. Claudius Buchanan found a copy of the 
Pentateuch, in Hebrew, of high antiquity, “in the record-chest of one of the 
synagogues of the black Jews, in the interior of Malayala.” This manuscript 
was brought to England and collated at Cambridge by the Rev. Thomas 
Yeates ; and the collation was published at the university press, in 1812. A 
copy was sent to Yale college library. 

The funeral of president Stiles was attended Thursday, May 14th, the second 
day atter his decease. On this occasion, a sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Dana, pastor of the first church in New Haven. A funeral procession was 
formed of undergraduates, bachelors, and officers of the college, several mem- 
bers of the corporation, the neighboring clergy, and a large concourse of the 
inhabitants of the city and its vicinity. At the succeeding commencement, 
in September, an eulogy on the life and character of president Stiles, was pro- 
nounced by professor Meigs.* 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 


An account of the present state of the island of Porto Rico, by Colonel George 
D. Flinter, of the general staff of the army of her most catholic majesty, and knight commander of 
the royal order of Isabel the catholic. London: Longman & Co. 1834. pp. 392. 


Cor. Frinter, as it seems, is an Englishman, who has taken Spain for his adopted 
country. He spent about twenty years in the West Indies, and Spanish America, and 
personally visited the colonies and establishments of all the European nations on the 
American continent and in the West Indies, as well as the United States. He pos- 
sessed slaves and landed property both on the continent and the islands. His leisure 
hours, he dedicated to the acquisition of every thing which could throw light on the 
colonial policy of Spain, having had access to every source from which correct infor- 
mation could be obtained. We have read the book through with care and with great 





* An original portrait of president Stiles, by Moulthrop, has been presented to the college by the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, of Boston, grandson of the president. 
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interest. The author, though opposed to the republican spirit which prevails in Span- 
ish America, is yet manifestly an honest man, and a trustworthy propounder of facts, 
He has much of the bluntness of a genuine soldier, and yet seems to be entirely free 
from the moral stain which is contracted in camps. 

Porto Rico, (or as the author spells it Puerto Rico,) is the fourth in size of the West 
India islands, containing about 2,970 square miles. It has the excellent natural advan- 
tages of harbors, variegated surface, woods, water, etc. The island seems to have been 
in a depressed and wretched condition till 1815. In that year, a royal decree gave the 
first great impulse to agriculture and commerce. It conferred on foreigners and their 
children the rights and privileges of Spaniards in their full extent. They were not 
subject to any taxes whatever, and, for fifteen years, from the payment of tithes. This 
liberal policy produced the most salutary effects. Foreigners, possessing capital and 
agricultural knowledge, settled in the country. Their habits of industry soon began to 
be imitated, and their skill in cultivation acquired by the natives. More money, arising 
from the revenue of the island, has been expended in works of public utility, in the 
last seren years, than the whole amount furnished for the same objects during the pre- 
ceding period of three hundred years. The population, in 1230, was about 400,000 ; of 
whom 130,000 were free people of color, and 45,000 slaves. The condition of the slaves, 

fas represented by the author, and as corroborated by a great number of facts, is of the 

most gratifying character. The slave, when maltreated by one master, has a right, if 
he pleases, to seek another. It is not discretionary with the owner to demand any price 
he pleases for the slave so treated. The maximum is fixed by law at 300 dollars. In no 
part of the world where slavery exists, are manumissions so frequent. The proof of 
this assertion is, that there are more free people of color in Porto Rico alone, than in the 
whole of the French and English islands together, (before the emancipation of slaves in 
the latter.) An example of revolt of the slaves in the Spanish colonies, while under the 
royal government, has never occurred. Slaves are obliged to work for their masters 
only nine hours in the twenty-four, except in harvest, when they must work thirteen. 
Female slaves of all ages, and males, who are under seventeen years and over sixty, 
cannot be obliged to work in any way incompatible with their sex, age, or strength. 
Owners are obliged to see that their slaves are taught the Christian religion, and are 
baptized. Slaves are not obliged to work on Sundays and festivals. Any person, free 
or slave, wounding or killing a slave, is subject to the same penalty as if he had wounded 
or killed a freeman. Marriage is encouraged, by allowing the slaves of one owner to 
intermarry with the slaves of another; the owner of the male slave being obliged to 
purchase the female slave at a price fixed on by arbiters. But if the owner of the male 
slave should not wish to purchase, then he is compelled to sell his slave to the owner 
of the female, on the same condition. A slave, who shall faithfully serve his master 
for fifty years, counting from the age of fifteen, is declared to be free, and is to be main- 
tained by his former master. Many of the slaves possess considerable property. 

A variety of important facts are adduced by colonel Flinter, showing the marked 
superiority of free over slave labor. For about a shilling sterling of daily wages, a 
free laborer will work in the field from sunrise to sunset in Porto Rico, and on a mod- 
erate calculation, will perform more work during that time, than two slaves. In free 
labor, the planter sinks no capital, as he must do if he purchases slaves; nor does he 
incur the loss of it, in case his laborers should die, or sustain the expense of curing 
them during sickness, or of maintaining them in the decrepitude of old age. Three 
fourths of the produce consumed in, and exported from Porto Rico, is raised by free 
labor. Out of 280,000 quintals of coffee produced in 1232 000 were the product of 
free labor. All the horned cattle in the island are reared by aborers. In the island 
of Margarita, formerly belonging to Spain, now forming a part of the republic of Co- 
lombia, all the sugar cane raised is by free labor; and all the sugar and molasses made, 
and rum distilled, are produced by free laborers. The population is 27,000, and every 
one subsists by his own labor. It is obvious to all, says the author, that the labor of 
freemen is double in quantity, and better done than that of slaves. The latter work 
unwillingly, loiter their hours away, and waste as much as they can. There is nota 
single estate in Porto Rico, which cultivates sugar only, by slaves alone, which can 
pay one shilling of interest for the capital employed. “1 have not the smallest doubt 
remaining on my mind, that the sugar plantations may be cultivated by free laborers, 
and by land being given to the slaves, converted into free laborers, at a low rent.”’ It 
is a most important fact, that the slave, the free black, and the white, work together in 
the same field. It thus appears, that wise preparatory measures have been gradually 
fitting the slaves for emancipation under the dominion of Spain, at a period when no 
legislative provisions were enacted, either for their physical comforts or moral improve- 
ment, in the colonies of any other European nation. As an illustration of the state of 
society in Porto Rico, the author mentions that no instance of highway robbery has 
been known. Large sums of money are transported without a guard, and the dwellings 
of the inhabitants remain over night unfastened. 
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NOTES——NORFOLK COUNTY. 


Notes, 
ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


Tue County of Norfolk was formed out of the County of Suffolk, by an act of the 
General Court, passed March 26, 1793. It then contained twenty-one towns, now 
twenty-two. Canton bears a subsequent date of incorporation to the County. The 
census for 1830 gives 41,901 inhabitants. In these twenty-two towns are forty-eight 
Congregational societies; several of them among the earliest establishments in New 
England. 


BELLINGHAM, incorporated Nov. 27, 1719, was set off from Dedham the 11th of 
May preceding. A Congregational church was formed in that place, previous to the 
ordination of Mir. Mills in 1727. He continued there about ten years, though not in the 
most harmonious manner, and was dismissed 1737. He retired to Boston, where he 
lived 36 years, and died in May, 1773, at the age of 70. The people had occasional 
preaching after the dismission of Mr. Mills, till the year 1774, when the meeting-house 
was demolished, but no ordained minister of the Congregational order. For sixty years 
past no Congregational meetings have been statedly held in Bellingham. The Congrega- 
tional church has long been extinct. Some families are religiously associated with the 
west parish in Medway. A century sermon was delivered by Rev. Abial Fisher, pastor 
of the Baptist church. 


BROOKLINE, says Dr. Pierce in his century sermon, “‘ appears to have formed a part 
of Boston from its first settlement; and the people regularly assembled with the first 
church in Roxbury.” It was incorporated Nov. 13, 1705, and on the 10th of Nov. 1714, 
the first meeting-house was raised ; and, nearly three years after, Oct. 6, 1717, a church 
was organized, consisting of 17 males and 22 females.—Mr. Allen a native of Roxbury 
was ordained the first pastor and sustained the ministry 28 years, died of a lingering con- 
sumption, in the 56th of his age, with the reputation of a pious and judicious divine. His 
publications are, thanksgiving sermon, 1722—on providence, 1727—doctrine of merit | 
exploded, and humility recommended, 1727—fast sermon, occasioned by the earthquake, 
1727—to young men, 1731—on the death of Samuel Aspinwall, 1733—election sermon, 
1744.—Mr. Brown, son of Rev. John Brown of Haverhill, was successor to Mr. Allen, 
but he sustained the ministry little more than two years. He died at the age of twenty- 
five.—Three unsuccessful attempts were made, before Mr. Potter was ordained. He 
continued pastor about three years and a half, and then resigned. He published a 
discourse, 1758, entitled a new-year’s gift-—Mr. Jackson, who was a tutor at Harvard 
College, was ordained the fourth pastor in less than a year after Mr. Potter’s resignation. 
He sustained the pastoral office more than thirty-six years. The last Sabbath of his life, 
which was the 17th of July, 1796, he addressed his people, as though preadmonished of 
his approaching dissolution ; and his dying counsel was, to “ beseech you that ye receive 
not the grace of Godin vain.” This was the theme of his last sermon. He was sud- 
denly arrested, by the messenger of death; and realized what had long been his prayer, 
that his usefulness and life might terminate together. He had procured a supply for his 
people the Sabbath after his death. He was a man of extreme modesty, and though 
popular as a preacher, declined preaching on public occasions; particularly the election 
sermon, 1769, and subsequently before the convention of ministers. The importunity of 
his friends could not prevail on him to issue one single sermon from the press.—lIn less 
than eight months after the decease of Mr. Jackson, Dr. Pierce was ordained, so that for 
75 years, that church has been but a few months without a pastor. Dr. Pierce after he 
graduated was employed a year or two an instructor in Leicester academy, and then a 
— in Harvard College, where he was favored with the instruction of the late Dr. 

appan. 


BRAINTREE was incorporated May 13, 1640, embracing what is now Quincy and 
Randolph. The church organized Sept. 10, 1707, and Mr. Adams was ordained at the 
same time ; but in less tan three years resigned his office, and was soon succeeded by 
Mr. Niles, a native of Braintree, who, after he graduated, preached some time in 
Rhode Island, in a district called Ministerial Lands. In 1710 he removed from 
Kingston, R. I., to Braintree. He took the degree of master of arts in 1759, 60 
years after he first graduated at Cambridge, and died in 1762, at the advanced 
age of 88. He published a brief and sorrowful account of the present state of 
the church in New England, 1745—vindication of diverse important doctrines, 
8vo. 1752—scripture doctrine of original sin, in answer to Taylor, 8vo. 1757.— 
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Mr. Weld succeeded the venerable Niles in 6 months and 17 days, the only interven- 
ing period for 124 years that the church has not had a faithful and able pastor. During 
a period of 43 years, he performed the duties of his sacred office with fidelity to his 
Master, and usefulness to his flock. Increasing infirmities incapacitated him to discharge 
the public duties of a minister; but yet his usefulness did not cease when assisted bya 
colleague. His example and private instruction continued to shed a salutary influence. 
He lived almost to his eightieth year, and, says his biographer, “‘the evening and 
morning sacrifice, notwithstanding his greatly increased infirmities, he continued to offer 
to God till the morning before his decease. In the last performance of social worship, 
his scattered thoughts were, to the admiration of his family, collected, the enfeebled 
powers of his mind seemed in a great measure to acquire their former tone, and a flame 
of devotion to be lighted up in his soul. Although unable to stand upon his feet, without 
the supporting arm of his wife and daughter, yet he poured out his soul with unusual 
fervor, copiousness, method and pertinence. This lucid and vigorous interval, was but 
the prelude of his approaching dissolution. He shortly fell asleep.”—Mr. Sage who had 
been settled at Westminster, Vt. was installed colleague pastor to the venerable Weld. 
But the climate, the sea breezes untriendly to the health of his companion, and probably 
some other causes, led Mr. Sage to resign the pastoral office, in less than two years ; 
and returned to Westminster and was there installed over his former charge.—Mr. Storrs 
was ordained colleague pastor to Mr. Weld, where he still retains the pastoral office. 
In 1831, he accepted the general agency of the Massachusetts Missionary Society for 
five years, and in consequence of sustaining the offices of secretary and agent, in said 
society, he was under the necessity of suspending the pastoral duties, and introduced Mr, 
Park as colleague pastor; who continued about two years, and then resigned, to accept a 


professorship in Amherst College. 
Second Church in Braintree, organized Nov. 18, 1829, Mr. Matthews, who studied 


divinity at Andover Theological Seminary, was ordained the first pastor, Aug. 4, 1830. 


Local accommodation led to the formation of this church and society. 


CANTON was incorporated Feb. 23, 1797. The church embodied, Oct. 30, 1717. 
Mr. Morse was ordained the same day. Cantun was then the south precinct in Dor- 
chester, called Dorchester village. Mr. Morse was in the 47th year of his age, and had 
preached in the village, previous to his ordination, ten years and nine months. He was 
dismissed after sustaining the pastoral office about ten years. He continued in the place 
until his death.—Mr. Dunbar succeeded to the pastoral office, about four months after 
the dismission of Mr. Morse, and for more than half a century, was never absent on the 
Sabbath from the house of God through ill health. Mr. Dunbar was a warm and decided 
friend of the liberties of his country. In 1755, he went to the tented field, as chaplain 
to Col. Brown’s regiment in the expedition against Crown Point. His zeal and firmness 
in the American revolution, contributed not a little to support the hopes, and sustain the 
sinking spirits of his people, when clouds and darkness shrouded our prospects. This 
patriotic Christian lived to see his country blessed with independence and peace. It is 
noticeable, that his last official act, as a minister, was a public prayer on the 2d of June, 
1783, when the people of his charge were assembled in the house of worship, to express 
their gratitude to benignant Heaven, who had crowned them with victory.—Mr. Howard 
was the third pastor of the church, and sustained the ministerial office nearly twenty 
years, and died 1806, aged 48.—Mr. Ritchie, in about a year after Mr. Howard’s 
death, was invested with the pastoral office, and in June, 1820, resigned ; and on the 12th 
of Dec. 1821, was installed over the first church in Needham.—Mr. Huntoon was 
ordained in 1822; dismissed in 1829; installed at Bangor, June 30, 1830; dismissed, 
1834; installed at Milton, over the first parish, Oct. 15, 1834.—Mr. Edes was the pastor 
of the church in Canton nearly two years, and was installed March 26, 1834, over 
the Universalist Society, Nantucket.—Mr. Brownson, installed May 14, 1834, is the 
present pastor. 

Second Church.—Mr. Harlow was installed over the second church, March 18, 1829, 
and resigned Dec. 17, 1829. He resides in Wrentham. 


ConAsset, originally a part of Hingham, was incorporated April 26, 1770. Mr. 
Hobart, the first minister of Cohasset, was grandson of Rev. Peter Hobart, the first 
minister of Hingham. He was ordained Dec. 13, 1721, and continued in the ministry till 
his death, May 31, 1740.—His successor was Mr. Fowle, who continued in the ministry 
about thirteen years; was then dismissed, and returned to Charlestown, his native place.— 
He was succeeded by Mr. Brown, son of Rev. John Brown, of Haverhill. He sustained 
the pastoral office 44 years in that place.—Mr. Shaw continued in the ministry nearly 
four years ; was dismissed, and retired to Mansfield, his native place, where he still lives. 
—Mr. Flint, the present minister, has commenced the 38th year of his ministry. 

Second Church.—A Trinitarian church having been embodied, and a new meeting- 
house completed and dedicated to the Triune God ; on the 15th of Nov. 1826, Mr. Picket 
was installed the first pastor. He continued about six and a half years, and then resigned 
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the pastoral office, May, 1833. He had been employed a city missionary in Boston, and 
was there ordained as an evangelist. He had also spent considerable time preaching in 
Boxborough. He was installed Sept. 25, 1833, over the church and society in West 
Reading.— Mr. Moore, who had sustained the pastoral office more than 19 years over 
the church in Natick, was installed over the Trinitarian church and society in Cohasset 
Sept. 4, 1833. 


DreDHAM was incorporated Sept. 8, 1636. On Nov. 8, 1638, eight males, who had 
long weekly met for prayer, exhortation and mutual improvement, solemnly entered 
into covenant with God and one another, were embodied into a church, which was the 
14th that had been formed in this country. Four more males and six females were soon 
added. They elected Mr. John Allin, one of their original number, for their pastor, who 
was, on the 14th of April, 1639, consecrated to the pastoral office. Mr. Allin had been 
driven from his native country during the persecution of the Puritans. This infant 
church had experienced great benefit from the piety and abilities of Mr. Allin, before 
they became an organized body. In less than a year, this little flock increased to fifty- 
three. Mr. Allin continued the pastor 32 years, and died Aug. 24, 1671, in the 75th 
year of his age. He published a defence of the nine positions, in which, with Mr. 
Shepard of Cambridge, he discussed the subject of church discipline ; and a defence of 
the synod of 1662 against Mr. Chauncy. The last two sermons which he preached 
were published after his death.— Mr. Adams succeeded him, and continued 12 years ; died 
in 1685. He published an election sermon, 1685.—Eight years intervened before the 
ordination of Mr. Belcher, Nov. 29, 1693. He continued a faithful laborer thirty years, 
and the church was purified and much enlarged under his ministrations. Mr. Belcher 
published an election sermon, 1701. He died at the age of 53, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Dexter, whose ministry continued 31 years. During the former part of which, there 
were great difficulties in the church, but by prudence and proper discipline, harmony was 
restored; and God remembered his people in mercy, and, in the year 1741 more espe- 
cially, Zion arose and put on her beautiful garments. Mr. Dexter died Jan. 29, 1755.— 
Mr. Haven was ordained Feb. 5, 1756, and died May 17, 1802, aged 71—and in the 47th 
of his ministry. Wisdom, prudence, and fidelity, characterized his ministry. He 
published 11 sermons, viz.; Thanksgiving, 1758—artillery election, 1761—preached at 
Framingham, 1761—ordination of Edward Brooks, 1764—general election, 1769—funeral 
of Mrs. Richards, 1770—ordination of Ephraim Ward, 1771—ordination of Moses Everett, 
1774—funeral of Mr. Dunbar, 1783—ordination of Mr. Palmer, 1792—40 years after his 
own ordination, 1796.— Mr. Bates, was ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Haven, March 
16, 1803. Mr. Bates passed some time as an assistant in Andover academy, and studied 
divinity with Rev. Mr. French of Andover. Mr. Bates continued to discharge the' 
duties of the pastoral office in Dedham nearly 15 years, and then resigned in consequence 
of an appointment to the presidency of Middlebury college, Vt. Dr. Bates still con- 
tinues to discharge the duties of that responsible station. In introducing a successor to 
Dr. Bates, the greatest portion of the church seceded from the parish, which divided 
and became two separate religious societies—Mr. Lamson, who had been a tutor in 
Bowdoin college, was settled over the first parish, Oct. 29, 1818.—On the 13th of March, 
1821, Mr. Burgess, who had been a tutor in Brown University, and a professor in the 
University of Vermont, was ordained pastor over the first church, where he still con- 
tinues. Previous to his settlement, he had been appointed Agent, with Samuel J. Mills, 
by the American Colonization Society, to explore the western coast of Africa, and select a 
place to establish a colony of free colored people. On his return, he was called to per- 
torm the painful duty of committing the body of his colleague and friend, Mr. Mills, to a 
watery grave. After his return, he was appointed governor of the colony to be estab- 
lished, but did not accept. 

The South Church in Dedham, was organized June 23, 1736; and Mr. Balch their 
first minister, was ordained June 30, 1736, and continued his labors harmoniously among 
his people 37 years and a half, excepting the absence of sixteen months, in executing the 
office of one of the chaplains, to which oe was appointed in the expedition against Cape 
Breton. He returned and spent the remainder of his days among his people, and died 
Jan. 8, 1774, aged 62.—Mr. Chickering studied divinity with Mr. Caryl,of Dover, and 
was ordained July 3, 1776, the day the act of independence passed in congress, though not 
declared till the 4th. His ministry continued 35 years and eight months. He died on the 
12th of March, 1812, aged 58 years.—Mr. Cogswell, successor to Mr. Chickering, 
was ordained April 26, 1815. After graduating, he taught the academies at Atkinson 
and Hampton, N. H. two years; studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Webster of Hampton, 
Rev. Dr. Dana of Newburyport, and Rev. Dr. Worcester of Salem—principally with the 
latter. He continued his ministry at Dedham little more than thirteen years. Having 
received the appointment of General Agent of the American Education Society, June, 
1829, he soon entered upon the discharge of the duties of the office ; but, at the request 
of his church and people, he retained the pastoral relation to them, until a successor 
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should be introduced. Dr. Cogswell was dismissed by the council, which convened on 
the 15th of Dec. 1829, to set apart Mr. Park to the work of the ministry over the church 
which had been his charge, and is now the Secretary of the American Education Society. 
—Mr. Park read law nearly three years with the Hon. Mr. Fiske, of W rentham, and 
Bradford Sumner, Esq. of Boston. He studied divinity with Dr. Wisner of Boston, and 
at the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

The West Church in Dedham, was organized June 4, 1735. Mr. Dwight was instal- 
led at the same time. He had been settled at Woodstock, Conn. in 1690, and dismissed 
1726. He continued in the ministry at Dedham about 7 years; dismissed in 17423 re- 
turned to Woodstock in advanced lite, and died in 1744.—Hlis successor was Mr. Tyler, 
who continued in the ministry 29 years; was then dismissed and returned to Boston, his 
native place, and died in 1775.—Hlis succe-sor was Fhomas Thacher, of Boston, who 
continued in the ministry little more than 32 years, and died Oct. 19, 1812. His publi- 
cations are numerous—sermon on Colossians, 1748—Thanksgiving, 1795—death of Rev. 
Mr. Robbins, 1795—Christmas, 1797—ordination of Mr. Dunbar, 1799—Sabbath after 
the ordination, 1799—Eulogy on Washington, 1800—Humane Society, 1800— Historical, 
1801—Execution of J. Fairbanks, 1801—ordination of Dr. Tuckerman, 1801—death of 
Gov. Adams, 1803—Dudleyan Lecture, 1805— Milton Academy, 1807—Public Fast, 1808 
—leaving the meeting-house, 1809—dedication 1809—general election, 1811—Mr, 
Chickering’s death, I812—Publie Fast, 1812.—Mr. White is the present pastor. After he 
graduated, he was a tutor at Bowdoin college, and he studied divinity at Cambridge 
college. 


DorCHESTER was incorporated Sept. 7, 1630. The church was embodied at Ply- 
mouth in England, March, 1630; and located at Mattapan, (since called Dorchester,) 
June 6, 1630.—Mr. Maverick was first settled in an) Episcopal charch in England, and 
afterwards over the emigrants, who embarked in March for America. He arrived May 
30th, at Nantasket. He was then about 54, and died Feb. 3, 1636.—Mr. Warham was a 
minister in Exeter, England. He came out with the church and Mr. Maverick, who 
was pastor, and he was teacher, and they continued together until Sept. 1635, when Mr. 
Warham removed with most of his church, and settled at Windsor, Conn. Mr. Maver- 
ick, while preparing to follow them, died. Mr. Warham continued about 34 years at 
Windsor, and died April 1, 1670. Though distinguished for piety, be was subject to 
great depression of spirits. Such were his feelings at times, that instances occurred 
when he administered the sacrament to his brethren, that he did not partake of the sym- 
bols, through apprehension that the seals of the new covenant did not belong to him. — It 
has been said that he was the first minister in New England, who had recourse to notes 
in preaching ; yet he was animated and energetic in his manner. See Mather’s Mag- 
nalia.—-Mr. Mather was first ordained at Foxteth, in England, where he remained 15 years. 
He was silenced for noncontforimity to the established church, 1633; soon restored by the 
influence of his friends ; and again suspended in 1634 He then resolved to repair to 
New England. His enemies pursued him, but he embarked at Bristol, and escaped ap- 
prehension. He arrived in Boston harbor, t7th of August, 1635, and settled as the third 
minister in Dorchester, about a year after his arrival. He continued active and diligent 
in his Master’s service, and for half a century, including his ministry in England, he was 
not detained by sickness, so much as one Sabbath, from public labors. His publications 
were numerous, many of them of a controversial nature. He assisted Mr. Welde and 
Eliot in 1640, in making the New England version of the Psalms, and preached the 
Election sermon about 1660.—Mr. Burr, first settled in England, Reckingshal, in Suffolk 
county. Being silenced, with many others, for resisting the impositions of the prelatical 
party ; moved with his family to New England, and settled at Dorchester, Dec. 1639, col- 
league with Mr. Mather, but died in August, 1641, aged 37. He was distinguished for his 
abilities and piety. All of that name in this country, look back to him as their ancestor.— 
Mr. Wilson was the eldest son of the Rev. John Wilson, first minister of Boston. He was 
born in England—graduated in the first class at Harvard ; ordained colleague with Mr. Ma- 
ther, but, in about two years, was removed to Medfield, where he continued in the ministry 
40 years.—Mr. Flint was son of the Rev. Henry Flint of Braintree, successor of Mr. Mather, 
and died before he had completed the 9th year of his ministry —Mr. Dantorth was son of 
Rev. Samuel Danforth of Roxbury. He succeeded Mr. Flint, and continued in the 
ininistry at Dorchester almost 48 years, and died at the age of 70. Distinguished as a 
divine and a mathematician. He was grandfather of the late Dr. Danforth of Boston. 
He published a sermon, delivered at the departure of Mr. Lord and his church for Caro- 
lina, 1697—the blackness of sinning against the light, 1710—on the death of. E. Broom- 
field—judgment began at the house of God, 1716—Two sermons on the earthquake, 1727 
—and several poems.--Mr. Bowman was ordained colleague with Mr. Danforth, and con- 
tinued in the ministry at Dorchester 44 years. He was dismissed at his request 1773, and 
died in 1775, at the age of 68.—Mr. Everett, successor to Mr. Bowman, continued in the 
ministry between 18 and 19 years, and resigned the pastoral office. He then entered into 
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civil life, was judge of probate many years, and died 1813, aged 63.—The present pastor 
of this ancient church, is Dr. Harris, who was ordained Oct. 23, 1793. 

This ancient town had but one Congregational church for nearly 173 years after its 
settlement. January 1, 1808, the members of the church in the south westerly part of 
the town, in a harmonious manner, Were organized into a new church. The number of 
inhabitants, and local situation, called tor the measure. In this part of the town, there 
are now three Congregational churches, and one Methodist. Dr. Codiman was ordained 
pastor of the Second Church on the 7th ot Dec Is0s, and still rewains the pastor of that 
flourishing church and society. He studied divinity in Seotland. 

June 25, 1817, the Third Church was gathered in that part of the town, embracing dif- 
ferent sentiments, and on the 29th uf the same month, Dr. Richmond was installed pastor, 
He had previously been settled over the Congregational society in Stoughton more than 
twenty-four years. He resigned the pastoral office, 1833, and Mr. Cunningham suc- 
ceeded him in the ministry, and was ordained May 21, 1834. 

The second church and society in Dorchester, having increased in wealth and num- 
bers; a part of the church living in the village of the manufacturing establishments, 
became a church, called the Village Church, organized March 11, 1829. A part of Dr. 
Codman’s church were dismissed to commence this new establishment. The place tirst 
provided for their accommodation was soon crowded with hearers, and it became necessary 
to erect another house for worship. Mr. Sanford was installed pastor, July 14, 1830, 


Dover, originally a part of Dedham, was incorporated a precinct Nov. 18, 1748, and a 
town, July 7, 1784. The church was embodied Nov. 7, 1762.—Mr. Caryl, the first 
minister, was ordained Nov. 10, 1762. He continued in the ministry 41 years.—Mr. 
Sanger was invested with the pastoral office, Sept. 16, 1812, and still remains the minis- 
ter. Alter Mr. Sanger graduated, he taught the grammar school in Concord. He was 
two years tutor in the college at Cambridge. 


Fox BOROUGH, originally a part of Stoughton, was incorporated June 10,1778. The 
church was embodied in 1779.—Mr. Kencall was the first minister. He was employed 
after he graduated, some time a missionary among the Indians. Ordained over the church 
at Foxborough, May 25, 1786, and continued pastor until 1800. He then went to Sutton 
where he settled on a tarm. Several years since he removed to Lebanon, N. Y., where 
he still survives above 90 years old —Mr. Loring succeeded him ia the ministry, after 
the church had been without a pastor for years. Mr. Loring sustained the pastoral office 
two yeers, After his dismission, he removed into Tioga county, N. Y., where he con- 
tinued several years, and then removed into the new settlements in the western part of 
that State.—Mr. Skelton, the third minister, sustained the pastoral office little more than 
six years. After his dismission, he continued to preach occasionally, for several years, but 
of late cultivated a farm in Ashburnham.—Mr. Williams was minister in that place about 
five years, and then resigned his office. He had previously been settled once or twice. 
He now resides at Providence.—Mr. Pierce was ordained Nov. 17, 1814, and still con- 
tinues to break to that church the bread of life. None of the above ministers have 
deceased. 

FRANKLIN was set off from Wrentham, August 29, 1737, and incorporated as a town, 
March 2, 1778. The church was organized, Feb. 16, 1738.—Mr. Haven, the first min- 
ister, was ordained Nov. 8, 1738. He continued to enjoy the confidence and affection 
of his people, though five or six of his last years he was able to preach but a few times. 
A consumptive habit was long undermining his constitution, until death closed the scene 
in the 16th year of his ministry, and 41st of his age.—About six years after Mr. Haven’s 
death, Mr. Barnum was invested with the pastoral office, and continued nearly eight years; 
difficulties increased and he resigned, and was soon installed over the church at Taunton, 
where he continued several years; but when the revolutionary war commenced, he was 
appointed a chaplain in the western army, and died in the camp, 1776.—Mr. Emmons 
was ordained his successor, April 21, 1773. Dr. Emmons performed the duties of his 
office, among his people, with unremitting diligence and fidelity ; and to good acceptance 
and with success, for fifty-four years ; and then ceased to preach, but still resides in the 
place.—Mr. Smalley was ordained colleague with Dr. Emmons, June 17, 1829. 


MEDFIELD, originally a part of Dedham, incorporated January 1, 1650, the 43d town 
that secured an act of incorporation in Massachusetts. The church organized with 8 
members, 1651.—Mr. Wilson, Jr. the eldest son of Rev. John Wilson of Boston, was born 
in England, and graduated in the first class in Harvard college ; after spending two years 
at Dorchester, colleague with Mr. Mather, removed to Medfield, was installed 1651. He 
united in himself the offices of a preacher, physician, and schoolmaster, at the same time. 
He sustained the pastoral office more than forty years; and expired on the Lord’s day, 
August 23, 1691. Preached all day, the Sabbath preceding his death. He left no rec- 
ords of the proceedings of the church; and it is not known that he ever issued a single 
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sermon from the press. Nearly six years elapsed, and 32 candidates were employed ere 
another minister was settled.—Mr. Baxter commenced his ministerial labors at the age of 
18, and in consequence of his youth, his settlement was delayed almost three years; he 
sustained the pastoral office more than 48 years. He was selected for a missionary, dur- 
ing his ministry, by governor Shute. When his excellency had a conference with the 
Indians at Georgetown, on Arrousic island, in August, 1717, he presented to them Mr. 
Baxter, a protestant missionary ; but through the influence of the jesuit Ralle, he was 
rejected. Mr. Baxter was as deficient in his records, as his predecessor. He published 
the election sermon, 1727. Sermons to two societies of young men, and sermons on the 
danger of eternity.—Mr. Townsend was Mr. Baxter’s successor. He was the eldest 
son of Rev. Mr. Townsend of Needham. He continued in the ministry nearly 24 years, 
He was dismissed, and died with the small pox in 1776. Publications were a sermon, 
the baptism of infants, 1745—on the reduction of Quebec, 1759.—Mr. Prentiss ordained, 
1770, continued in the discharge of the pastoral duties nearly 44 years. Expired, Feb. 
1814—greatly beloved and lamented by all his acquaintance. Dr. Prentiss’s publications 
were, duty of offending and offended brethren, 1773—ordination of Mr. Wight, 1785— 
ordination of Mr. Clarke, 1793—4th of July, 1799—ordination of Mr. Mason, 1799—idle- 
ness reproved, 1802—religion and morality, 1802—funeral of Rev. Mr. Haven, 1803— 
evil speaking, 1804—the sin and danger of strengthening the hands of evil doers, 1805— 
National Fast, 1812—society promoting Christian knowledge, 1813—several charges and 
right hands of fellowship.—Dr. Sanders installed May 24, 1815. Resigned the pastoral 
office, 1829. Formerly settled at Vergennes, Vt., where he continued until he received 
the appointment of the presidency of the university of Vermont, at Burlington, which 
office he held until the operation of that literary institution was suspended, in conse- 
quence of the war in 1813. Dr. Sanders still resides in Medfield ; in 1820, he was dele- 
gate to attend the convention to revise the constitution; and since his dismission, has 
represented the town in the legislature——Mr. Kendall has been pastor of the church 
since Nov. 1830. 

A Second Church has been formed, and a new meeting-house erected and dedicated to 
God.—Mr. Granger was ordained April 20, 1831, but resigned the pastoral office June 4, 
1832.—Mr. Bidwell was invested with the pastoral office, Sept. 1833. 


Mepway, originally a part of Medfield, incorporated Oct. 24,1713.—Mr. Deming, the 
first minister, was ordained Nov. 1715. He continued nearly 7 years. He left no church 
records, and it cannot now be ascertained when the first church was gathered, but prob- 
ably previous to the ordination of Mr. Deming.—Mr. Buckman sustained the pastoral 
relation to the church more than 70 years, a period that has rarely furnished a parallel 
in our country. He delayed giving his answer, many months, because he was a minor. 
He died in the 92d year of his age, and 71st of his ministry—Mr. Green was colleague 
with the venerable Buckman a few years, and was dismissed. He turned his attention to 
the study of law—moved to Berwick, in Maine, and has for many years been a judge, and 
sustained various offices as a civilian.—Mr. Wright succeeded Mr. Green in the pastoral 
office, and discharged its duties 17 years, and was dismissed 1815; and in January, 1817, 
was installed over the church in Barrington, R. I. After several years, was dismissed, 
and now lives in Woburn.—Mr. Bailey, who was for some years a teacher of the academy 
at Taunton, since Nov. 1816, has been the pastor of the church. 

Second Church in Medway, was embodied Oct. 4, 1750.—Mr. Thurston was the first 
minister. In consequence of ill health, and incipient difficulties in the church and 
parish, resigned the pastoral office in 1769, and in the spring of 1772, removed to Oxford, 
where he purchased and cultivated a farm.—Mr. Sanford, the second pastor, continued 
his active and useful labors from 1773, till the third of Oct. 1807, when he was affected 
with a severe paralysis, which terminated his public labors, but he survived in a feeble 
state, till April 7, 1810. Fine intellectual endowments, sanctified by divine grace, made 
him useful and edifying to his people-—Mr. Ide, who studied divinity at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, was invested with the pastoral charge in 1814, still remains their spir- 
itual watchman. 


MILToNn, incorporated May 7, 1662, and the church organized 1678.—Mr. Thacher, the 
first minister, was the son of Rev. Thomas Thacher, the first minister of the Old South 
church in Boston. He went to England soon after he graduated, and became acquainted 
with a number of eminent divines. On his return, he was invested with the pastoral 
office. He took a lively interest in the situation of the Indians in the vicinity. He 
manifested it by learning the Indian language, and imparting to them, who dwelt in a 
neighboring village, the knowledge of salvation. He was not indifferent to the pains 
and sufferings, incident to man. He was a physician, and expended no inconsiderable 
part of his annual salary to procure medicine for the sick and indigent. He published 
unbelief detected and condemned, 1708—election sermon, 1711—Christ’s forgiveness a 
pattern, 1712—on the death of S. Maim, 1719—a divine riddle, he that is weak is strong, 
1728—the perpetual covenant.—Mr. Taylor, his successor, sustained the pastoral office 
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nearly 21 years, and was succeeded by Mr. Robbins, who continued 45 years to break unto 
his people the bread of life. He was the father of the late Edward H. Robbins, formerly 
Lieut. Governor, and for many years judge of probate for Norfolk county.—Mr. McKean 
was ordained at Milton, Nov. 1797. Feeble health led him to resign the pastoral office 
in 1804. He returned to Boston, the place of his nativity, and engaged in the business 
of instructing youth. His health became in a good degree restored. In 1809, the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and oratory in Harvard University was made vacant by the re- 
signation of Hon. John Quincy Adams. Dr. McKean was appointed to the professorship, 
and inaugurated Oct. 31, 1809. He sustained the office with dignity and usefulness 
about 8 years. Finding himself laboring under a pulmonary complaint, he embarked for 
the south, to spend the winter in a warmer clime, but the disease had too far undermined 
his constitution; he died at Havana, March 17, 1818, aged 41. His publications were, 
valedictory sermon, 1804—two fast sermons on friendship and patriotism, 1814—ordina- 
tion of J. B. Wight, 1815—ordination of N. L. Frothingham, 1815—death of John Warren, 
1815—installation Dr. Richmond, 1817—memoirs of John Eliot, in historical collections.— 
Mr. Gile, the present minister, studied divinity with Rev. Mr. French of Andover, and 
was ordained Feb. 18, 1807. 


NEEDHAM, was originally a part of Dedham, incorporated Nov. 5, 1711. First 
Church organized March 20, 1720, on the Sabbath, and Mr. Townsend, the first minister, 
ordained 23d of March, 1720. He continued in the ministry 42 years and six months. 
Gravity, prudence and fidelity, marked his whole deportment. He published six sermons, 
two on the annual Fast, 1728—two on the death of two persons, drowned, 1737—one 
on the death of Thomas Gardner, killed by lightning, 1746—convention of ministers, 1758. 
—Mr. West succeeded him, and continued in the ministry at Needham 24 years and a 
half—dismissed, Nov. 1788, and installed over Hollis street church, in Boston, March, 
1789, where he continued until his death in April 10, 1808. His publications were, 
ordination of Mr. J. Newell, 1774—at a funeral—two Fast sermons, 1785—election ser- 
mon, 1786—at his own installation, 17°9—artillery election, 1794—at Thanksgiving, 1795 
—on the death of George Washington, 1800—essays in the Columbian Centinel, of “ An 
old man,” from Nov. 29, 1806 to August 22, 1807.—Four years after Dr. West’s resigna- 
tion, Mr. Palmer was ordained and continued in the ministry 29 years. He published 15 
sermons—viz. on the death of Mr. Whiting, A. M., 1795—Mr. Braman’s ordination, 1797 
—on the death of Mr. J. Fuller, 1798—origin of Christian baptism, 1808—death of Rev. 
Mr. Green, 1808—death of A. Fuller and wife, 1810—revision of Watts’s psalins and | 
hymns, with occasional hymns, 1811—dedication of Dover meeting-house, 1811—century 
sermon, 1811—on the death of several neighboring ministers, 1812—funeral of Rev. Mr. 
Thacher, 1812—death of Col. McIntosh, 1813—military company of exempts, 1814— 
to children, 1815—death of P. Alden, 1816—death of Mr. Fairbanks, 1816—two charges 
and two right hands of fellowship.—Mr. Ritchie, the present minister, installed Dec. 12, 
1821—formerly minister of Canton, about 13 years. 

Second Church in Needham. During the ministry of Dr. West, conflicting interests 
in locating the meeting-house, occasioned a division of the town into two societies. The 
west parish was incorporated by an act of the General Court, 1778. They erected a 
meeting-house, but did not have constant preaching for several years. On Sept. 6, 1798, 
a church was organized, and on the 10th of July, 1799, Mr. Noyes was ordained the first 
minister, and continued to discharge the duties of the pastoral office 34 years, and then 
resigned the sacred office. He still resides in the parish.—Mr. Sessions is his successor, 
and the present minister. 


Quincy was incorporated Feb. 23, 1792. The church embodied Sept. 16, 1639, at 
Mount Wollaston or Braintree. Mr. Thompson, a native of England, first settled 
in Lancashire, was installed the first pastor Sept. 24, 1639. In 1642, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Knowles of Watertown, and Mr. James, who had been the first minister at Charles- 
town, were sent as missionaries to Virginia, at the request of some gentlemen in that 
colony ; but they shared the fate of the apostles, the people heard them gladly, while 
they were persecuted by the rulers, who ordered them to quit the country by a certain 
day, unless they would conform to the English church. Mr. Thompson soon returned 
back and resumed his labors with his colleague, Mr. Flint. He died in Braintree, Dec. 
10, 1668. His rude tomb-stone continues to record his worth. 

“ He was a learned, solid, sound divine, 
His name, and fame, in both Englands did shine.” 

Mr. Flint was chosen, at the time Mr. Thompson was, to be his colleague, but was not 
ordained until March 17, 1640. He married the sister of president Hoar; he died a few 
months before Mr. Thompson.—Mr. Fiske was son of the Rev. John Fiske, the first 
minister of Wenham and of Chelmsford, retained the pastoral office 36 years; and was 
succeeded by Mr. Marsh, who continued in the ministry about 17 years.—Mr. Hancock 
was ordained successor to Mr. Marsh, and retained the ministry about the same number 
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of years, and died about the same age. He was the father of the late Gov. Hancock. 
His publications were, sermon on the death of E. Quincy, 1738—century sermon, 1739 
—on the good work of grace, 1743—cxpostulatory and pacific letter in reply to Mr. Gee, 
1743—the examiner, or Gilbert against Tennant.—Mr. Bryant, successor of Mr. Han- 
cock. continued about 9 years, and was dismissed 1753. Removed to Hingham, and died 
the next year, and was buried in Scituate, his native place. He published a sermon on 
moral virtue, 1747—remarks on Mr. Porter’s sermon, 1750.—Mr. Wibird settled in 1755 
lived to commence the present century.—Mr. Whitney, the present pastor, was ordained 
colleague with Mr. Wibird, who survived but a few months. 

Trinitarian Church, Quincy. ‘This society in 1834, erected a meeting-house, which 
was dedicated August 20, 1834, having previously organized a church ; and Mr, Cornell, 
who had previously been settled at Woodstock, Conn., was installed the pastor of the 
church on the day of the dedication. 


Ranpo.pn, set off from Braintree, was incorporated March 9, 1793. The church 
embodied May 28, 1731.—Mr. Eaton was ordained the first pastor, continued about 19 
years and resigned ; and was succeeded by Mr. Taft, who continued in the ministry 
nearly 40 years.—Mr. Strong was ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Taft, in 1789. He 
was born at Bolton, Conn. His parents removed to Oxford when he was young—gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth, 1786, and died Nov. 9, 1814, at the age of 50. Pr. Strong’s labors 
were much blessed in three revivals during his ministry, in which he numbered more 
than 200 converts. His influence was extensively felt. The Massachusetts Missionary 
Magazine, and the Panoplist, were enriched with his productions. He was one of the 
editors of the former work, and a trustee of the Massachusetts Missionary Society from 
its formation till his death. His other publications, a Thanksgiving Sermon, 1795—ordi- 
nation of L. White, 1798—on the landing of our forefathers, IS083—on the death of Dr. Z. 
Bass, 1804—belore the missionary society, 1808—on the national independence, 1810—at 
a dedication, IS14.—Mr. Pomeroy, successor to Dr. Strong, was invested with the pas- 
toral office Nov. 13, 1815. Dismissed April 26, 1820. June 12, 1822, installed at 
Gorham, Maine.—Mr. Hitchcock, who had been previously settled at Newport, R. L., is 
the present pastor. 

Second Church. During Mr. Pomeroy’s ministry, the east part of the town of Ran- 
dolph, became a separate society. They erected a meeting-house, organized a church; 
and on the 29th of Dee. 1821, Mr. Brigham, the first and present paster, was ordained. 
He studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Ide, of Medway. 


RoxBury was incorporated Sept. 28, 1630. Thomas Welde, the first minister of Rox- 
bury, Was a minister in Essex, in England. Refusing to comply with the impositions of 
the established church, he resolved to seek the quiet enjoyment of the rights of con- 
science in this country. He arrived in Boston June 5, 1632, and was invested with the 
pastoral office in July, at which time the church was embodied. He assisted Mr. Ma- 
ther and Eliot, in 1639, in making the ‘tuneful New England version of the Psalms.” 
In 1641, he was sent an agent, with Rev. Hugh Peters, to England, for the Province, 
and never returned. He settled at Gateshead, but in 1660 he was rejected, and died the 
same year.—Mr_ Eliot was born at Nain, Essex, in England ; in Nov. 3, 1631, arrived at 
Boston harbor, united with the church in Bo-ton, and preached to them, as Mr. Wilson 
was absent in England—and here the people were desirous to retain him, but he settled 
teacher in the church in Roxbury, Nov. 5, 1632. Next year became colleague with Mr. 
Welde. Having imbibed a missionary spirit, he was not indifferent to the sad state of 
the sons of the forest. When he comimenced his missionary labors, there were nearly 
twenty tribes in the vicinity of the planters. A great similarity appeared in the manners, 
language, and religion of the several tribes. He studied the Indian language, and com- 
menced preaching to the aborigines of America, Oct. 28, 1646, in WWonantum, now 
Newton, He made missionary excursions every other week; planted a number of 
churches, and visited all the Indian tribes in Massachusetts and Plymouth colony. In 
1651, he built a town on the margin of Charles river, called Natick. There he erected 
a house for worship, and established a form of government, taught them the civilized 
arts, with the Christian system, and by his labors he established in Natick in 1660 or ’61, 
the first Indian church in North America. He made every exertion to promote their 
spiritual and temporal interests; and his example stimulated others to engage in this 
noble enterprise. ‘** The apostle to the Indians,” so called, lived to see twenty-four of the 
aborigines, fellow-preachers of the Redeemer. In 1661, he published the New Testa- 
ment in the Indian language ; and in a few years after, completed the Bible, and several 
other books calculated tor their improvement. He was esteemed as a father and a friend 
by the Indians. He lived more than 43 years alter he began to preach to the Indians. 
He had four sons who were ministers. As his labors were abundant, so were his publi- 
eations.—Mr, Danforth came from England when he was young, educated at Cambridge 
—was a tutor and fellow ; after Mr. Welde went to England, was invited to become the 
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colleague of Mr. Eliot, and was ordained in 1650, continued in the ministry with Mr. 
Eliot 24 years, died aged 48. He had 12 children, two sons ministers. He published 
the cry of Sodom, and an election sermon, 1670. His sermons were usually enriched 
with forty or filly passages of scripture.—Mr. Walter was born in Lreland, bis father 
removed to Boston when he was about sixteen. Tle graduated at Harvard 1684, and 
soon after went to Nova Scotia, where he was among the French, and learned their 
language. After he returned, studied at Cambridge and was appointed a tellow of the 
college. Ordained the third colleague with the apostle Eliot, in 1688—continued the 
pastor more than 62 years. His knowledge of the French language enabled him to 
preach to a society of French protestants in Boston, in the absence of their pastor. Char- 
acterized by Whitetield, * the good old puritan.” He published the body of death anato- 
mized—an essay on indwelling sin, L2mo., 1707—on vain thoughts—the great concern 
of man—the wonderfulness of Christ, 1713—convention sermon, 1723—unfruittul hearers 
detected and warned, 1734--posthumous volume on the 55th chapter of Isaiah, 1755.--Mr. 
Thomas Walter, his son, was ordained colleague with his father 1718, but died in less 
than 7 vears, a young man of great promise. He published a sermon at a singing lecture, 
17 22—the scriptures the only ruie of faith and practice, 1723. Two other sermons.— Mr. 
Peabody, son of the Rev. Oliver Peabody, settled missionary at Natick, was the successor 
of the venerable Walter, but he sustained the pastoral office about 18 months, when 
about to be established in domestic life, with pleasing prospects, died at the age of 
27.—Mr. Adams, successor to Mr. Peabody, continued the pastor 22 years with unabating 
vigor and engagedness, until he was arrested with the epidemic which prevailed in the 
camp at Roxbury and Cambridge in 1775.—His son, Thomas Adams, was ordained at 
Boston as minister for Camden, South Carolina, where he resided & years,and died there, 
1797. Mr. Adams published a number of sermons; on the death of Lucy Dudley, 1756— 
artillery election, 1759—general Thanksgiving—reduction of Quebec, 1759—4 ordination 
sermons—the only hope and refuge of sinners, 1767—two on religious liberty, 1767— 
two historical serinons on New Englind, 1769—reprinted in London, 1770—preached 
Dudleyan lecture, 1770.—Dr. Porter succeeded iin in the pastoral office, and sustained it 
more than 50 years. He was the son of the Rev. John Porter ot N. Bridgewater, he died 
at the age of 75, Dee. 7, 1833. He published a funeral sermon on Gov. Sumner, 1799— 
ordination of Dr. Lowell, L806—ordination of Mr. Pallrey, I81S—convention sermon.— 
Mr. Putnam was ordained colleague pastor with Dr. Porter, July 7, 1830. 

Second Church, Roxbury, organized Nov. 2, 1712, consisting of eight members.—Mr. 
Thayer was the first minister, and continued to discharge the duties of the pastoral 
office 20 years. He published a sermon preached at Brookline, when the church was 
embodied, Oct. 26, 1717—election sermon, 1725.—Mr. Walter, his suecessor, was son of , 
Rev. Nehemiah Walter of Roxbury the first society, and grandfather of the late Dr. 
Walter, first of Trinity, and afterwards of Christ's church. He continued in the min- 
istry about 42 years.—Mr. Abbot was his successor, and retained the pastoral office ten 
years and resigned —Mr. Bradford retained the pastoral office nearly forty years—and 
his successor, Mr. Flagg, was ordained the sixth day after his decease, and continued in 
the ministry six years, and was called to give an account of bis stewardship —Mr, Whit- 
ney was ordained 15th of June, 1831; in less than three months after the decease of Mr. 
Flagg. 

Third Church, organized Dec. 11, 1770, consisting of thirteen members.—Dr. Gordon 
was a native of Hitchin, Hertfordshire, England—settied at Ipswich ; alter several years 
he left and embarked for America in the year 1770. After preaching about a year to the 
third church in Roxbury, he was installed July 6,1772. He took a lively interest and an 
active part in the American cause at the commencement of the Revolution, was chosen 
chaplain of the provincial congress of Massachusetts. He was bold in expressing his 
political sentiments before that body ; and as early as 1776, he was active in collecting 
materials for a history of the most important events, relating tothe American war, He was 
favored with access to the records of congress, and the papers of Washington, and other 
generals who were in high standing in the military staff. After the war had closed, in 
1786, he resigned his pastoral charge, and returned to England; and in 1788, he pub- 
lished the work which had occupied much of his attention for several years. After 
spending some time in London, he obtained a settlement at St. Neots, in Huotington- 
shire. His situation was not the most eligible for a man of his abilities; his society 
diminished and his friends advised him to relinquish his charge. He returned to Ipswich 
where he had some particular friends, but his mental powers were fast depreciating, and 
he experienced less cordialities of his former friends in the decline of life. He died at 
Ipswich, Oct. 18, 1807, at the age of 77. He published in this country a plan for making 
provision for widows, by annuities for life, 1773—a sermon at a Fast—at two Thanks- 
givings, 1775—before the house of representatives, 1775—at the election, 1775—betore 
the General Court on the Anniversary of Independence, 1777—doctrine of universal sal- 
vation examined and shown not to be scriptural, 1783.—Dr. Gray, the present minister, 
has sustained the pastoral office 42 years. 
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Fourth Church, organized Sept. 18, 1834.—Mr. Jacob Abbott, ordained an evangelist, 
and for some months continued to preach to them, and administer the ordinances. Rev. 
Mr. Abbott, for several years was professor at Amherst college. He resigned that 
office, and became principal in a high school in Boston, for the instruction of young 


ladies. 


SHARON, originally a part of Stoughton, was incorporated June 20,1765. The church 
formerly denominated the second precinct in Stoughton, was organized May 20, 1741.— 
Mr. Curtis, the first minister, was ordained the January following, and continued in the 
ministry more than 54 years.—His successor was Mr. Whitaker, son of Dr. Whitaker of 
Salem. He studied divinity at Cambridge, continued in the ministry nearly 17 years, 
was dismissed, installed at New Bedford, dismissed, went to Raleigh, N. Carolina; now 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Mr. Brimblecom, was ordained over the parish and continued 
there about three years, dismissed, and afterwards installed at Westbrook, Maine, a 
Universalist preacher. ; 

Mr. Whitaker left the society in an unpleasant state. The church soon perceived that 
there was no prospect of uniting in another minister, that they could conscientiously re- 
ceive as their pastor, seceded from the parish, and with others supported religious order.— 
Mr. Felt was ordained Dec. 19, 1821, continued about two years and a half, and resigned 
the pastoral office ;_ was installed at Hamilton, June, 1824. He studied divinity with Dr. 
Worcester of Salem ; his feeble health in the close of the year 1833, led him to relin- 
quish the pastoral office —Mr. Curtis, who had been settled at Epsom, N. H. was installed 
at Sharon in 1825, and resigned in July, 1834; installed at Pittsfield, N. H., Oct. 1, 1834, 
where he is an instructor of youth as well as pastor of the church.—Mr. Cummings was 
installed Jan. 21, 1835. He had been ordained before at Stratham, N. H. where he was 
pastor of the church nearly eleven years. 


SrouGuTon, incorporated Dec. 22, 1726, was originally a part of Dorchester, and 
embraced what since is Canton, Sharon and Foxborough. The church was organized 
August 10, 1744. To form this church, 33 of their number were dismissed from the first 
church, (now Canton.)—Mr. Adams received the pastoral charge 1746, and continued in 
the ministry 53 years.—Dr. Richmond ordained colleague pastor in 1792, and continued 
24 years; resigned Jan. 15, 1817, installed June 25, 1817,in Dorchester village, resigned 
June 30, 1833.—Mr. Gay continued the pastor of the church at Stoughton, three years and 
a half, resigned July, 1822, and January 1833, installed pastor of a newly organized 
church, Bridgewater.—Dr. Park, who had been tutor and professor of ethics and moral 
philosophy for many years in Brown university, was installed 1826 over the church and 
society who usually worship with them, and have erected a new house for the worship 
of God, which in 1834 they enlarged.—Mr. Stearns was ordained over the Ist parish, 
continued three and a half years, dismissed, and since installed at Rowe, 1834.—Mr. 
Ballou, a Universalist, is the stated preacher in the first parish. 


Wa.po er, set off from Dedham, May 15, 1724, and incorporated Dec. 10, 1724.—The 
church formed previous to the settlement of Mr. Payson, Sept. 16, 1730, who was a 
descendant of Edward Payson who lived in Roxbury 1640, and son of the Rev. Edward 
Payson, the fourth minister of Rowley. He continued in the ministry more than 47 
years. He educated four sons, all of whom settled in the ministry —Philips, at Chelsea, 
1757; Samuel, at Lunenburg; John, at Fitchburg; Seth, at Rindge, N. H.—Samuel 
lived but a few years after his settlement. Philips and Seth had conferred on them the 
tile D. D.—Philips Payson of Walpole, was the grandfather of the late Dr. Payson of 
Portland —Mr. Morey succeeded Mr. Payson in Jess than six years, and from the settle- 
ment of Mr. Payson, to the decease of Mr. Morey, almost completes a century.—Mr. 
Storer was settled colleague pastor with Mr. Morey in 1826. 

Second Church was formed about the time Mr. Storer settled. Afterwards a meeting- 
house was erected, and Mr. Bigelow was ordained pastor, March 12, 1828. He studied 
divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


WeymovtTH, incorporated Sept. 2, 1635. As early as August or Sept. 1623, Capt. 
Robert Gorges, with a considerable company ; and with him came out Mr. William Mor- 
rill, an Episcopalian clergyman. Some remained at Wessagussett, (now Weymouth,)— 
some went to Virginia, and some returned to England with Capt. Gorges. Mr. Morrill 
tarried about two years, part of the time at Plymouth and part at Weymouth, and then 
returned to England. 1624, says Mr. Prince, came from Weymouth, in England, an 
additional number of settlers, “‘ who were another sort of people than the former. They 
had the Rev. Mr. Barnard, their first nonconformist minister, who died among them.” 
He continued about 11 years. Mr. Prince represents them as having a minister when 
they came from England, and probably a church embodied, as the records speak of its 
new organization on the 30th of January 1638.—Mr. Hull came out from England with 
21 families, who settled in Weymouth in 1635. In 1638, he represented the town of 
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Hingham in the general court, and May 5, 1639, preached his farewell discourse to his 
charge.—Between the years 1635 and 1639, Mr. Jenner and Leothall and Hull, all ap- 
peared to be in Weymouth.—Mr. Jenner left Weymouth and went to Maine; and Mr. 
Lenthall in 1640 went to Newport, and afterwards went to England. —Mr. Newman, an 
Englishman, was the next minister. They were united in him, and the commotions and 
difficulties for the five preceding years, happily terminated. He came to New England 
in 1639, spent some time at Dorchester before he settled in Weymouth 1639, and re- 
mained between four and five years, and then with a majority of his church, emigrated to 
Rehoboth, where he died 1663. Perceiving the time of his departure was at hand, he sent 
for one of his deacons, and after the deacon had prayed with him, he said, “ and now, ye 
angels of the Lord, come and do your duty.” He then immediately expired.—In 1644, 
the year Mr. Newman removed from Weymouth, Mr. Thacher, son of Peter Thacher of 
Oid Sarum, in England, was ordained pastor of the church, where he continued twenty 
years ; having lost his wife, daughter of Rev. Ralph Partridge, of Duxbury, he was induced 
to remove to Boston, where he married his second wife. When the third church in Boston 
was formed out of the first, at the time Mr. Davenport was settled, he was installed the 
first pastor over what is now called the * Old South.” He survived about 8 years. He 
was well acquainted with the Hebrew language, composed a lexicon of the principal 
Hebrew words. In the opinion of president Stiles, this country did not furnish a better 
Arabic scholar. He was also well skilled in the medical art, and could administer to re- 
lieve the pains of the body. He published a Fast sermon, 1674—directions how to conduct 
under the operation of the small pox, and measles, 1677.—Mr. Torrey was an English- 
man, brought into this country by his father at the age of 8 years. Educated at Harvard 
college ; but left college the year he was to have graduated ; successor to Mr. Thacher ; 
ordained 1664—forty seven years minister of Weymouth, and three in Hull before he 
was ordained at Weymouth. He was chosen three times by the general court, to preach 
the election sermon in 1674—1683—1695, all which were published. On the death of 
president Rogers in 1684, he was chosen to succeed in the presidency, but declined the 
office. Contemporary writers represent Mr. Torrey as possessing commanding mental 
powers, richly ornamented with science, and possessing all those qualifications which 
constitute a great and good man.—Mr. Thacher, son of Thomas Thacher of Boston, after 
he graduated, taught a school some time in Hattield ; was ordained the successor of Mr. 
Torrey, where he continued 11 or 12 years; resigned and was installed pastor of the 
new North Church in Boston, colleague with Mr. Webb. He published the election 
sermon, 1726, and sermon on the death of Mrs. Gee.—Mr. Paine continued in the ministry 
15 years, with good harmony most of the time, till some difficulty occurred respecting 
his salary, which resulted in the application on his part, for a dismission, which was 
finally granted. He retired with his family to Boston, and after his death his body 
was conveyed back to Weymouth to mingle with some of his children and parishioners, 
—Mr. Smith retained the pastoral office more than 48 years.—And his successor, Mr, 
Norton, about thirty-seven. He now resides in Billericax—Mr. Bent discharged the 
duties of the pastoral office about 9 years, then resigned, in 1833; installed at Falmouth, 
Feb. 5, 1834.—Mr. Phillips is the present pastor. 

Second Church, or South Church, in Weymouth. Ino 1723, the south parish was 
formed, a church embodied, and Mr. Bailey ordained their pastor, which office he retained 
nearly 43 years.—Mr. Williams, his successor, continued more than half a century; and 
Mr. Tyler, who studied divinity with Dr. Emmons, was ordained his colleague about six 
months before Mr. Williams’s decease. That church has not been without a pastor, but 
two years and two months, for one hundred and eight years. Mr. Tyler resigned the 
pastoral office, Oct. 1831, and was installed August 10, 1833, over the south church in 
South Hadley.—Mr. Warren was pastor about 18 months, and then resigned the pastoral 
office. He had previously been ordained over one of the churches in Attleborough; and 
is now gone to Long Island, to take the charge of a high school. 

Union Society of Weymouth and Braintree formed, and a church organized, previous 
to the ordination of Mr. Clark, which took place Jan. 1, 1811. He continued their 
pastor little more than two years and a half. Mr. Clark has since been installed at 
Southbury, Conn., Amherst, Mass., Bennington, Vt., Adams, N. Y.—Mr. Perkins, the 
present pastor, has sustained the ministry about 20 years. 


WRENTHAM, was originally contained in Dedham, and set off March 27, 1661, when 
there were only 16 families; and incorporated Oct. 15, 1673. No church embodied 
until April 13, 1692, when Mr. Mann, the first minister, was ordained. Mr. Mann 
preached sometime to the few families then in a wilderness, and in consequence of an 
Indian war, he and the inhabitants were obliged, March 30, 1676, to abandon their settle- 
ment, for more than four years. They returned August 21, 1680, and they had prevailed 
upon Mr. Mann to accompany them, who was at Milton, under prospects of settling 
there. He shared with them in their difficulties, left a numerous posterity, and died 
May 22, 1719, in the 49th year of his ministry, including the time he was with them pre- 
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vious to his settlement.—Mr. Messenger, a native of the place, succeeded Mr. Mann in 
about seven months, and continued in the ministry nearly 32 years.—{n about 8 months, 
Mr. Bean, a native of Boston, was invested with the pastoral office. He was established in« 
business in Cambridge, and under the preaching of Whitefield, Teanent, and his own 
minister, Dr. Appleton, his heart was subdued, and he felt it his duty to engage in the 
service of his Redeemer, left his occupation, entered on the preparatory studies for a 
classical education ; graduated at the age of 30. He continued the pastor of the church 
nearly 35 years—died at the age of 66. From the return of Mr. Mann, to Wrentham, 
after the Indian War, August 21, 1680, to the death of Mr. Bean, Dec. 12, 1784, a period 
of more than 104 years, the first church in Wrentham, was without a pastor but about 
15 months.—Mr. Avery succeeded Mr. Bean in 1786, and was dismissed 1794. He died 
in Virzinia.—Mr. Fisk, the present pastor, has continued to discharge the duties of the sa- 
cred office nearly 36 years, 

Second Church in Wrentham. The church and society were formed in North 
Wrentham previous to the instalment of Mr. Cleaveland, June 6, 1798. He was the son 
of the Rev. John Cleaveland, pastor of the fourth church in Ipswich. His father de- 
signed to give him a public education, but when prepared to enter Yale college, his 
health was such as tocompel him to relinquish the object. He pursued his studies, as his 
health would admit,in a private way. In the year 1785, he was ordained over the church 
at Stoneham, continued to discharge the duties of his office until 1794. He continued the 
pastor more than 16 years in North Wrentham, and died Feb. 1, 1815, aged 65 —Mr. Field 
was the pastor little more than three years, and resigned, and since died in Kentucky.— 
Mr. Thacher was his successor, ordained August 20, 1823, and in the latter part of the 
autumn of 1830, Mr. Thacher, and a part of the church, seceded, and formed themselves 
into “*a distinct and separate church.”—Mr. Cushman is stated preacher to the second 


church. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A SENSE OF RELIGIOUS OBLIGATION 
IN RULERS. 


(Communicated by Rev. John W. Chickering, Portland, Maine.} 


Ir is a great truth, and worthy of a place among the few grand principles 
which lie at the foundation of all wise and just government, that “the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” This may be understood de jure, or de 
facto ; and in either sense must be believed, not only by those who admit, on 
the authority of the prophet, that it was spoken by a divine voice, but by all 
who do not deny the whole theory of an overruling Providence. 

If the Most High does in fact rule, that is, regulate, control any events or 
transactions on earth, it must be those of greatest extent, and most important 
consequences ; and what are they, but the events and transactions which con- 
cern states and nations? Or, if the expression be understood simply of Jeho- 
vah’s right to rule and to be obeyed, it is equally plain, both to the Christian 
and to the deist, that since if his character be worthy of divinity, no standard 
of right is so perfect as his standard. His will ought to be law. ‘hat the 
almighty Ruler retains both a right and an agency in the management of ter- 
restrial governments, is undisputed by all who recognize his right and his agency 
in any thing. It is the atheist alone who would insulate the kingdoms of the 
earth from the kingdom of heaven. None would banish Jehovah from the 
smaller empires his providence has organized and sustained, but those who 
banish him from the universe his power has created. 

Thus atheism in philosophy is sole progenitor of atheism in politics ; and it 
should not excite our surprise, that he who “sees” not “God in clouds nor 
hears him in the wind,’—who beholds in the great things of the earth, the air 
and the sea, no footsteps of divine power, and no finger-prints of divine wisdom, 
should be equally blind concerning the progress of civil affairs, and should so 
have perverted his mind, and so tortured the moral sense which God gave him, 
as to believe, and to rejoice, that without God, kingdoms rise and fall, and that 
it is mot “by him” that “kings reign, and princes decree justice.” 
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But with the atheist, that moral monster, “ horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum,” we are not now concerned. We leave him to the dark- 
ness he has brought upon himself through his “ philosophy and vain deceit,” 
and to the enjoyment, if enjoyment it be, of his dreary cavern, more dreary 
than that of Polyphemus,—a godless world. 

We come to inquire, by way of preparation for the more direct prosecution 
of the object of this article, concerning the views entertained by the great 
mass of mankind who believe in the existence and providence of Jehovah, as to 
his particular connection with the subordinate governments on earth, and the 
station which it is his holy pleasure to occupy in their control and management. 
And here we find at once, wide and hurtful mistakes; occupying relatively, 
such is man’s tendency to extremes, the position of antipodes. Some, over- 
looking the twofold agency, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, by which the Most 
High promotes his own ends and the well being of his creatures, have resolved 
each into the other, making religion an affair of the state, and civil government 
a matter for ecclesiastical influence ; producing in practice the unseemly com- 
pound, commonly called “church and state,” but which might be more ac- 
curately characterized as the ruin of both. 

As the fruits of this mistake, the world has seen profane monarchs invested 
with titles of religion and piety. In catholic countries, aided by ambition and 
intrigue, it has brought kings to kiss the feet of the professed ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ; and gained for them honors and power, which their divine but 
humble Master declined for himself. This mistake has been confirmed, if it 
was not originated, by the organization of the great Jewish theocracy. This 
was, indeed, church and state. But it was under a divine administration.—And 
although the fact that the Deity not only attested and ratified the alliance, but 
condescended to be legislator, judge, and executive, might at once have pre- 
vented the inference; yet men have inferred that the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers ought always to be thus commingled. The consequences might have 
been anticipated. The history both of Christianity and of the world, is dark- 
ened by their melancholy shade. Religion, unguarded by the miraculous inter- 
vention of Him who, under a former dispensation, smote the offerers of strange 
fire, has been corrupted by those who would do her honor, and crushed by the 
embraces of false friends ;—and her splendid sojourn in the halls of power, has 
been met by reverses not less striking, and far more disastrous, than Moses met 
after being the protége of royalty; while the civil rights of men, invaded by 
ambition and avarice, under the name of religion, and with the sanction of God’s 
name, have been yielded up without a struggle, under the impression that re- 
sistance would be “fighting against God.” What would not have been de- 
manded in the name of man, has been freely given in the name of God ;—men 
who in defence of their rights, would have ventured cheerfully upon treason, 
have shrunk with horror from sacrilege. 

Thus religion and liberty have well-nigh perished together, and their present 
resting-place on earth resembles rather the one found by Noah’s dove on her 
second flight, than the broad home, illimitable but by the world’s circumference, 
which as philanthropists we hope, and as Christians we pray, they may soon 
enjoy. 

Others again, warned, perhaps, by the disasters consequent upon the policy 
last described, have gone to the extreme, not less hurtful, and far more pre- 
sumptuous, of excluding religious motives and religious principles from all 
influence in the affairs of the commonwealth. They have thus become quoad 
hoc, practical atheists. Content indeed, that the Deity should keep our planet 
in motion, and regulate its seasons and its tides; and surround and cover it 
with the blessings of Providence, nor careful to forbid him a participation even 
in the internal concerns of Jupiter, or Herschell,—perhaps even willing to 
admit in theory, the truth of the statement from the inspired record with which 
this article commenced,—they yet deem it best for man, considered either as a 
governing or as a governed being, that the notion of a presiding Deity should 
be as much as possible excluded from his mind. The mere juxtaposition of the 
words “religion” and “politics,” or any of their correlates, is sufficient to 
excite the fears of these scrupulous alarmists ; and if they do not imitate the 
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example of the French, who were seen near the close of the last century, 
rushing madly with the pendulum—like oscillation of human nature, from the 
bonds of religious despotism, into the very wilderness of atheism, and denounce 
Jehovah as a usurper, and his adherents as rebels against “the powers that be, 

they strive to separate all questions and acts of government from God and his 
laws, as if there were no God; thus making, if not an atheistic people, an 
atheistic government. Far otherwise, we cannot but pause here to remark In 
the fullness of grateful and patriotic hearts, acted the noble men, the sifted 
wheat of three kingdums, who were thrown by God’s providence through eccle- 
siastical tyranny, upon these shores. If they for a time, with a strange tenacity 
of old habits, which showed that principle, not passion, led them, clung to the 
very usages respecting toleration, which had exiled them, they at least preserved 
the nation which they founded, from the character and the curse of a nation 
which despises God. Heaven grant, that the pendulum may not even now be 
swinving to the other extreme ! 

To say that the truth concerning the connection of the divine with human 
governments lies somewhere between the two wide and ruinous extremes now 
described, is, we are aware, to say but little by way of defining the truth : and 
yet, such is the intricacy of the subject, and such the difficulty of assigning 
exact limits to that which the Supreme Being has left to be measured by every 
man’s conscience, having first rendered it certain that the conscience unsophis- 
ticated, and suffered to act, would measure aright, that further remark upon this 
point, if it be not needless, may at least be useless. 

Enough has already been said, in our simple statement of the two extremes, 
to shield us from the suspicion which in these times might grow out of the very 
title of this article, of being in league with that invisible, inaudible, intangible, 
but territic and justly odious body of men—the church-and-state party. Such 
a suspicion might indeed fall innocuous on our heads, as it has on those of wiser 
and better men, nor would it cause us amoment’s regret, except as a possible 
means of causing what we write in the soberness of our minds and in the sin- 
cerity of our patriotism, to be either unread, or read with a neutralizing preju- 
dice by any of our fellow-citizens, either in public or in private life, into whose 
hands these pages may fall. It is unnecessary for us to say, after what has 
already been said, that we are equally and heartily opposed to ecclesiastical 
domination, and to political atheism. We deprecate with the deist, and more 
heartily than he, because of our love for Christianity, an alliance of the state 
with the visible kingdom of Christ; but with equal earnestness do we protest 
against an alliance, however informal, of the state, with the invisible kingdom 
of Satan. 

While we would have the affairs of the nation managed as if there were no 
church in the world, we would not have them managed as if there were no Gop 
in the world. Could our voices reach the millions of our countrymen, as Josh- 
ua’s voice reached the thousands of Israel, we would say as he said, ‘Ir THE 
Lorp Be Gop, serve Him.’ In a word, while we believe that the civil and 
ecclesiastical departments ought to be distinct, and that their union is a de- 
parture from the intention of Him who formed both, and that it is franght with 
the most disastrous consequences to both, we do not believe that the almighty 
Ruler has excluded himself from the control of either, or given the least per- 
mission that either should be managed on any other principles than the eternal 
principles of right, which are embodied in his character, and laid down in his 
word. 

We have not dwelt thus at length upon the opposite and mournful errors into 
which men have fallen respecting the place due to religion in the affairs of 
government, merely to shield ourselves from the suspicion already adverted to; 
—we trust it is too late for such a suspicion to be cherished against any man or 
set of men among the Protestant sects of this country, by any who are likely 
to look over the pages of a quarterly journal. It is the weekly press which still 
numbers among its readers men who are so weak as to cherish the suspicion; 
and among its conducters and caterers, men who are wicked enough to nourish 
it by fitting food, garnished and seasoned with such blasphemy and indecency, 
as suit it more effectually to the depraved appetite, and vitiated taste, it is de- 
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signed to gratify. Our purpose has been, to find a broad and easily ascertained 
ground, upon which to base our subsequent remarks respecting the religious 
obligations of rulers, and the consequent importance of a proper sense of those 
obligations. 

It would be idle to talk of the importance of a sense of obligation, without 
first having a general idea at least, of the nature and extent of that obligation ; 
and as the obligations of a public officer in his official capacity, to the Supreme 
Being, are of course the result of, and parallel with, the station which that 
Being holds with regard to the government in question, it seemed necessary to 
settle the latter point before discussing the former. 

When we speak of a sense of religious obligation, we mean more than a 
general undefined belief that such an obligation exists. Such a belief is with- 
held, we trust, by comparatively few who hold important places in our national 
and State governments. But can it be doubted by any man who has accustomed 
himself to contemplate the distinction between mere intellectual assent, and 
the warm, practical conviction which reaches the heart, and controls the con- 
duct, that this belief may coexist with as total an insensibility to the claims of 
Jehovah, as if it were William IV., or Nicholas of Russia, who preferred them, 
instead of the Most High God ? 

Is it too much to desire, nay to infer, as a duty, from what has already been 
said, that our rulers in the executive, legislative, and judicial departments, both 
in the general and State governments, should have an abiding consciousness of 
accountability—should live under a felt pressure of obligation—to the Sovereign 
of the universe, which should assume, as it must where it exists at all, a prac- 
tical, binding force? Is it too much to ask, that they should remember that 
they are the servants of God for good to this great people, and that to their 
own Master they stand or fall? That they rule by God’s permission, and for 
his ends; and that a higher tribunal than any on earth awaits the termination 
of their responsibility to man? ‘That they should remember their obligation, 
in common with those who elevated them to office, “whatever they do, to do 
all to the glory of God;” and the solemn truth, that a sin against God or man, 
whether of omission or of commission, whether committed in private, in the 
family circle, or in the high places of authority, is no less a sin, when committed 
by a judge, or a legislator, or a chief magistrate of a State or nation, than by 
the humblest of his constituents? In a word, do we claim too prominent a 
place for religious principle in the administration of public affairs, when we 
avow our desire that the rulers of a people, who are the nominal, and in a free 
government the real, representatives of the people, should be daily and practi- 
cally aware, that they are accountable to a higher Power, thus realizing, if not 
in the highest and most Christian sense, yet in the literal signification, the 
picture of a good ruler drawn by the prophet, who, in the name of the almighty 
Ruler, declares, “ He that ruleth over men, must be just—ruling in the fear of 
God?” 

We cannot reflect without occasion for the deepest gratitude, that in contem- 
plating the advantages of such a state of mind and of heart, as possessed by 
men in authority, we are not confined to @ priori reasoning. England has had 
her Alfred, her Edward VI., and her Matthew Hale; Sweden her Gustavus 
Adolphus; our own most cherished and beloved country, a Washington, and 
a Wirt, with many others among the dead, and not a few among the living, to 
whom our readers may recur as we proceed, both for illustration of our meaning, 
and proof of our assertions. 

Among the effects of this sense of obligation, which go to show its impor- 
tance to every man in public life, we mention first, its influence in checking the 
love and pride of power. It will not be said by any man, who has acquired even 
a smattering of the science of human nature, that the simplicity of our repub- 
lican institutions excludes all danger from this source. It is the great weakness 
of man, to desire power; and, having it, to be proud of it; and, in his pride, to 
abuse it. It matters not whether it be the power of a monarch on his throne, 
or of the humblest village functionary. If it be power, or even the semblance of 
power, it charms the eye of the expectant, and, too often, turns the head of the 
possessor. 
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True, in this land, power walks in humble guise. She rides in no gilded 
chariot—is clothed with no robes of state—is preceded by no heralds with 
announcement of noble titles—is decorated with no ribbons and stars. Nor 
is there an office worth seeking, as a matter of gain, except in some special 
cases, growing rather out of individual character and circumstances, than from 
design on the part of legislators. But who will deny, that Rank, here, as 
elsewhere throughout the wide world, has its attractions? And who, that has 
thought upon the subject carefully, doubts that they are as strong, as if it were 
hereditary? As far as pride of heart in the possessor is concerned, undoubtedly 
the temptation is even greater. ‘That rank is not hereditary, and is therefore 
attainable by individual effort, opens a fountain of ambition in a thousand 
hearts, which, under another constitution of society, would never have known 
ambition, but as a strange word, while the fact that it is ordinarily the prize of 
talent, attaches to it an additional power to tempt and seduce the mind. It 
need not be said, that so far as this love and pride of power exists, it tends to 
subvert all the true ends of government. 

‘The moment a man, in whatever public station, loses sight of the people’s 
good, and sets up his own good as the idol of his wishes, and the end of his 
efforts, and the subject of his self-gratulation, that moment all is wrong,—and 
if no disastrous effects should immediately appear, it is either because his 
influence is too small to do harm, or because he is wise enough to know that he 
will promote his own good most effectually by promoting the people’s good. 
The last remark, applied to a total forgetfulness of the true end, and a reckless 
following of the wrong and selfish end, of all authority, will apply measurably, 
to every degree of that aberration from the path of justice and patriotism. How 
many and how sad have been those aberrations, through the false lights and 
deceptive waymarks of ambition and pride! That the influence of a sense of 
subordination and accountableness to the Supreme Being, will be direct and 
strong in checking these tendencies of human nature, is so plain as to command 
assent without argument. Who can be proud in the perceived presence of 
infinite splendor and worth? How can ambition thrive under the overshadow- 
ing greatness of almighty Power ? 

It is recorded of Gustavus Adolphus, that being surprised one day by his 
officers in secret prayer in his tent, he said: “Persons of my rank are answer- 
able to God alone for their actions ;—this gives the enemy of mankind a pecu- 
liar advantage over us ; an advantage which can be resisted only by prayer and 
reading the Scriptures.” ‘This remark, though it does not specify the moral 
dangers to which the royal worshipper was exposed, has reference, undoubtedly, 
in part, if not mainly, to that pride and loftiness of heart, which are the unre- 
strained denizens of those high regions in the social atmosphere, which lie 
above the common walks of life. Leta man in one of the high places of the 
earth, be accustomed only to look down, and he is ready like Herod of old, to 
fancy the flattery, truth, which tells him he is a god ;—let him look up ;—there 
Jehovah sitteth above the water floods, and remaincth king forever! 

With such a constitution of society, and such forms of government as ours, 
it is true none can fully enter into the feelings of the king of Sweden, expressed 
above ; and yet, by so much as any man is even by an ephemeral popularity, 
however well or ill founded, raised to an ephemeral elevation above the mass, 
by so much is he in danger of being dizzy, unless his eye is fixed, reverently 
and obediently, upon his great Master and Lord. 

Another important effect of such views of religious obligation, will be seen 
mm restraining the blind and ruinous excess of party feeling. He is a short-sight- 
ed politician indeed, who utters a sweeping denunciation of party distinctions. 
And if they may be harmless, and even in some cases form the very safety of 
the nation, then party feeling, without which parties could not exist, 1s, in some 
of its degrees and developments, right and desirable. But like the lightning 
of heaven, while it purifies the political atmosphere, how easily and how quickly 
may it desolate and destroy !—In its healthful action, it is like the gentle breeze, 
which refreshes man and fertilizes the earth; in its excess, like the tornado, 
which sweeps away every green thing, and even upturns the foundations of 
many generations. 
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When it is a modification of true-hearted patriotism, seeking the public good 
by party organizations, it is right and safe ; but when it is the offspring of the 
wicked selfishness, already described, it is restrained by no bounds, and directed 
to no good end. In its absorbing current may be swallowed up all those feel- 
ings of patriotism, and of honest desire to do nght in the sight of God and man, 
which, as cherished by the rulers, form, under God, the hope of the people. 
When a public officer, of whatever rank, becomes the servant of a party, instead 
of being a servant of God, for good to the people, it is not difficult to foresee 
the consequences. When such a state of things becomes general in a com- 
munity, the great interests of liberty, religion, and whatever else is dear and 
precious, may all be sacrificed, a whole burnt offering, upon this horrid altar ! 

No argument is necessary to show that he who feels himself accountable to 
God, will be but slightly constrained by the bonds of party influence. So far as 
he regards the ends of a party as accordant with the true ends of government, 
which in some cases may be nothing more than the truth, and in others nothing 
less—his sense of religious obligation will of course not interfere with his dili- 
gent prosecution of those ends. But at that critical point, where ends zeal for 
party, for the sake of the common weal, and beyins zeal for party, for the party’s 
sake, and for ambition’s sake, there a sense of paramount obligation, like the 
magnetic power, will still the whispers of selfishness, and counteract the ten- 
dencies of party commitment. The Christian politician knows no party but the 
party of patriots, or, if that party be divided, he seeks not the building up of 
either fragment for its own sake—but the building up on the best and most 
hopeful, or if need be, on the ruins of both, the great fabric of public welfare. 
Who does not desire to see a deep sense of allegiance to one who is our Master, 
pervading the leaders and the adherents of the great political parties, into which 
it is so common and perhaps necessary, for nations to be divided ?—under such 
an influence, how might excesses be restrained, needless repellances be neutral- 
ized, and how soon, instead of fierce bands of brethren gathered in distinct and 
opposing array, like the dark clouds of summer, meeting over our heads, might 
we see the beauty and the strength of party organization, without its wide 
severance and its deadly hate, like the rainbow, which is not more beautiful in 
the variety of its colors, than in the grace with which the divine Painter has 
blended them. 

Closely allied to the last mentioned influence of this sense of accountableness, 
is iis power to soothe the asperities of political strife, and to promote kind and 
fraternal feelings and conduct among the representatives of the people, and 
through them, among the people themselves. It was once remarked in the 
hearing of the writer, by several gentlemen who held a high rank in our 
national army, and who had also enjoyed many facilities for observation at 
Washington, that “the ‘code of honor,’ however much its existence is to be 
regretted on the whole, had yet one desirable effect, in checking the freedom 
of the tongue and of the pen, among our legislators, since even a member, whose 
principles would forbid him to accept a challenge, would prefer to avoid the 
alternative of declining one.” <A remark sufficiently reproachful to our national 
character, if it were true; since it implies that other principles besides those 
of propriety and courtesy, which are innate in every man of sense and moral 
worth, are necessary in the case of our public men, to restrain them from gross 
personalities, and ungentlemanly abuse. But while we may admit that the 
remark was the offspring in part of an “esprit du corps,” on the part of those 
who uttered it—is there too much foundation for it in the history of Congress 
for the few years past? Have not the good days of gravity and courtesy, and 
dignified kindness, in our national councils, passed away? Where are our 
patriots of the old school in manners ? 

If the God of peace should reign in the hearts of all our rulers, how soon 
would the olive branch of peace be seen flourishing even in the hard beaten 
soil of the political arena, and how really would the banner of peace float, under 
the stars and stripes, from the dome of the Capitol.—And then the end of Peace 
societies as far as this country is concerned, would be well-nigh accomplished,— 
for itis the war of words at home, that prepares the mind and the heart for 
foreign strife, and active combat. Civil war has usually been the handmaid and 
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precursor of foreign aggression. We do not fee] at liberty to omit another 
topic, which we advert to with sorrow, that there is occasion for it, and with 
diffidence lest we should treat it to no good purpose. 

It will be denied by none, of whatever religious or political faith, that public 
morals are, under a government like ours, the life-blood of national strength and 
safety. ‘I'he day that shall behold us a nation of gamblers, or duelists, or pro- 
fane swearers, or drunkards, or Sabbath-breakers—will be the day of our polit- 
ical death. Armies, and navies, and enterprise, and numbers, with a sound 
hereditary government, may for a time give prosperity to a dissolute immoral 
people. But in a government like ours, where the laws and the administration 
of law, are as quickly and as certainly affected by the popular sentiment, owing 
to frequent elections, as the sunbeams are reflected from the summer clouds, 
prosperity cannot survive morality a single day. And who can tell how impor- 
tant, in this view, it is, that our public men should be public models of private 
virtue ! 

Their history is claimed as the property of their constituents; and through 
the immense facilities for information, afforded by the periodical press, the 
claim is fully satisfied. Do our senators or representatives make up a party of 
pleasure for the Sabbath? In one fortnight it is known from Maine to Florida, 
and the heart of every Sabbath-breaker is confirmed in its proud hatred of the 
influence which would restrain him from a similar desecration. Nor is this all. 
Would that it were! The young man—religiously educated—restrained 
hitherto by conscience—begins to hesitate concerning the necessity of all this 
strictness. “If those men deem it not wrong, why should I?”—He breaks 
away from what he now begins to regard as a vulgar prejudice—and apes the 
impiety of those whom he is willing to acknowledge as his superiors. It is un- 
necessary to apply this train of remark to other offences against the universal 
code of Christian morals. 

We remember the scriptural caution, “thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people.” Let a vail be drawn if possible, over the private vices of those 
whom the people delight to honor. But it is too late for entire concealment. 
The birds of the air shall carry the matter. The evil example borne on every 
wind, descends not like the rain of heaven, but like the desolating hail, or like 
the sirocco of the desert, upon the length and breadth of the land, discouraging 
the hearts, and weakening the hands of those who in their proper sphere are 
laboring to save and bless their beloved country. 

Oh, when, our hearts exclaim, when shall the evil example be unknown in the 
high places of power; and purity, truth, high-toned Christian morality, beam 
like another sun, from the seats of influence? The true answer to this question 
would afford another argument for the importance of that sense of religious 
obligation which has now been considered. The command of God is the only 
mandate in the universe which can effectually restrain human passions and 
desires. The voice which comes attended by the sanction, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” is the only voice which can successfully say, “ peace! be still,” to the 
winds and the waves of wrong inclination. When our rulers shall “ all be taught 
of God,”—and yield themselves to a constraining sense of his dominion, and 
their own accountablencss—then, and not till then, will they, as a body, be 
such models of private correctness and virtue, as many of them both among the 
dead and among the living, have been, for the imitation of the young men, the 
hope and glory of our land. 

Again, and it is the last consideration we shall present, how powerful a ten- 
dency would such views on the part of our rulers, possess, to awaken the ut- 
most vigilance in the guardianship of their sacred trust, and to elevate the 
mind and heart to the purest feelings, and the noblest efforts. 

A sense of accountability, in some manner and to some tribunal, is essential 
to ensure fidelity under all temptations to indolence or perversion, in every 
case in which men are the recipients of any trust. It may be accountability to 
our fellow-men, or to a high power, or to ourselves, in foro conscientia ; but it 
must exist somewhere, and it must be felt, or every thing is afloat, the sport 
of the winds and tides of passion and interest, or the victim of the dead stagna- 
tion of indolence. Nor does it require any argument to convince a thinking 
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man, that as the tribunal of heaven is most august and imposing, and the 
others extremely liable to be forgotten or contemned, a deep sense of obliga- 
tion to One above is the safest principle of fidelity on which we can depend. 

So even the savages judged, who trusted the venerable Swartz, when they 
would trust no one else. So we all judge, in preferring the word of some men 
to the bond of others. Apply this principle to the case of him who holds some 
station of high importance and weighty trust. He feels himself responsible, not 
only to men, but to God. He knows and remembers that he is the servant of 
God for good, to the people. This remembrance and impression is the sheet 
anchor of his steadfastness. Other principles might hold him amidst the storms 
and commotions of the popular sea, and of his own heart; this must. With 
what care will he watch the precious trust, which comes to him under the seal 
of heaven! How sedulously will he guard the doors of the temple of liberty, 
when he perceives within it the altar of God, and finds his sentinel’s commission 
countersigned with the hand-writing of Jehovah! His heart, too, will be filled 
with the purest and most exalted sentiments. 

The fountain from which such a man daily drinks, sparkles with the elements 
of all that is grateful and refreshing. 

The purest patriotism, the sweetest charities of domestic life, the most ex- 
pansive and wise benevolence, all spring up in the heart together, the consen- 
taneous and harmonious fruits of the love and fear of God. It was in the same 
school that Wilberforce learned to love the slave—Howard to love the prisoner— 
Wirt to love his country—and all to love the world. They feared and obeyed 
God—and all noble and generous emotions grow spontaneously in the soil of 
the heart thus prepared and enriched. 

Nor is the effort less marked or less salutary upon the mind. Its thoughts 
are loftier, and its purposes deeper and more steadfast, for being conversant 
with the great subject of divine obligation. No man can think much of the 
Deity, and realize strongly His constant presence and inspection, without an 
elevation of views, and a growing consciousness of that mental power, for the 
right use of which he is accountable to Him who bestowed it. We were not 
made to inhabit a godless world, and we cannot make it so, in speculation and 
in practice, without a deterioration analogous to the dwarfish tendency of emi- 
gration to a region colder than our native clime. “God isasun,” to the mental 
as well as to the moral powers; and in the frozen zone of practical atheism, | 
both degenerate and die. The noble motto, “ Bene ordsse est bene studisse,” 
applies with hardly less force to secular, than to sacred studies. 

With what energy must it arm the soul of the patriot statesman, struggling 
against wrong counsels, and discredited dangers, to know that the God of 
truth and of right sees and approves his course! With what new power does 
his mind grasp a difficult and embarrassed subject, when he feels that the 
Former of that mind, now demands from him an exertion of its highest powers! 
What exciting power, to cal] forth the most thrilling eloquence, can be found 
in the crowded senate-chamber, compared with the consciousness that for every 
word he must give account to Him, whose applause, if he fulfils his high behest, 
will surpass in value the shouts of an enraptured universe besides! 

Our remarks have, almost in spite of ourselves—so true it is that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh—assumed in many parts a bearing 
80 specific towards our own beloved land, that unwillingness tu make a larger de- 
mand upon the patience of our readers, need not be our only apology for dismis- 
sing the subject with but a few words of reference to the peculiar responsibili- 
ties of our rulers, both to God and man. If any man even needed all the good 
influences which the sense of obligation now described, or any other principle 
can impart, such are those who in any manner or measure have power and in- 
fluence in our national and State councils. Our fathers justly regarded the plan 
of a Christian republic as new and promising. It was tried. And now for 
more than sixty years, we have been a spectacle to the world. Despots have 
gnashed their teeth at our prosperity. 

The tools of despots have sought to charm away the evil spirit from their 
masters, by predicting our downfall; while the free and the enslaved have 
together looked upon our grand experiment with wonder and joy. The thought 
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of liberty has sprung up in the heart of the Russian serf, as he has heard of the 
yeomanry of New England. The crushed and enslaved millions of Asia, have 
almost smiled with hope as they heard of our governing ourselves. The fra- 
grance of this free atmosphere has infused the spirit of liberty like leaven into 
the mass of European subjects. Our religious character, too, is known abroad. 
Our system of diffused education has awakened the attention of wise and good 
men in almost every nation under heaven; and it is yet an interesting Inquiry 
among those who think, whether by the aid of the Bible, the village church, and 
the district school, this last of the republics shall be able to stand. It is not too 
much to say, that the hopes of the lovers of liberty throughout the world hang 
in a great measure upon our success. Neither France, nor any part of South 
America has ever been so valuable in their eyes, as our example, or awakened 
such hopes. 

The downfall of this nation, by whatever means, would be the signal fora 
jubilee in every despotic court in the world. We might imagine a shout of 
triumph in hell, at such a prostration of human hopes, and such a retardment of 
the peaceful kingdom of Christ. If these remarks are correct—and that they 
are not less true than trite, our readers will unitedly admit—then we have a 
partial measure for the actual responsibleness in the sight of Heaven, of those 
by whom this country is mainly known abroad, and on whose character and 
doings our political salvation, under God, depends. And is this high and solemn 
relation to the Supreme Being, this responsibleness to his ultimate and august 
tribunal, both for private and public acts, generally and adequately realized by 
those who occupy the high places in our civil community ? 

That there are but few among them who are avowed infidels of the Wright 
and Owen school; tew who have disgraced the journals of Congress by causing 
the name of a female foreigner, which we are ashamed to repeat in such a con- 
nection, to be recorded on the list of candidates for the chaplaincy of the house ; 
we are happy to believe ;—while as Americans, we are ashamed and humbled, 
that the recklessness of party strife, or a forgetfulness of our dependence on 
God, or the prevalence of loose principles, should have caused even one man, 
who contemns and defies Jehovah, to be thus elevated. 

But is not the number far greater, of those who forget God’s supremacy, and 
their own obligations to Ilin? Are not many of them ready to acknowledge, 
that ile “is not in all their thoughts ?”—And who are scarcely more conscious 
of allegiance owed to ilim than to Louis Philippe ? 

Mor such, let the aspirations of all devout worshippers in this land, daily as- 
cend to heaven, that they may speedily possess that noble preparation of mind 
and of heart, for their great duties, both as public examples and as _ public 
officers, Which has been described in these pages ; viz. a constant, deep, practical 
sense of religious obligation! 

Might we breathe another fervent wish of our hearts, without giving offence to 
those for whom it is most sincerely and constantly cherished, we would express 
the earnest desire we fecl concerning many, whom we, with the people, delight 
to honor, and who already come up to the standard of moral and religious feel- 
ing which we have now described, that they should learn to appreciate and to 
reach that higher standard which the gospel discloses. We would that they 
might come to understand in their own consciousness, the happy influence of 
deep picty, upon the heart and mind, and the transforming and beatific power 
of that hope which is by faith on the redeeming Son of God. There are high 
places in the moral, as in the civil world. As they have, by their own merits, 
been elevated to the latter, may they aspire to the nobler distinction, conferred 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, of attaining to the former, which lie within 
the atmosphere of heaven, and afford an earnest of higher pleasures and more 
—— honors, than any, even the noblest and purest, which this world can 
afford. 
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COLLEGIATE ADDRESSES, AND OTHER DOCUMENTSs. 


We have recently received a large number of pamphlets from various literary insti- 
tutions in the United States. The most important of them, we shall briefly notice. 
We begin with the 


Annual Report on Harvard University, 1833-34. 


The property of the college, not producing a direct income, and to which no valuation 
is attached in the college books, comprehends ten buildings with the land under and 
adjoining ; college, law, medical, and theological libraries ; pictures and statuary ; philo- 
sophical, chemical, and anatomical apparatus; minerals and fossils; botanic garden 
estate; divinity hall estate; matron’s house, furniture, &e. The balance of stock- 


~~ 


account, the common fund of the college, amounts to §151,°08 75; the funds towards 
salaries and grants, $190,977 37; library fund, 86,000; funds accumulating for various 
purposes, $7,774 12; funds for theological purposes, $35,-14 96; funds for law depart- 
ment, $17,943 63; funds in trust for various purposes, $68,353 66; funds for indigent 
scholars, $28,164 45; for prizes, $24,055 72; funds received from Christopher Gore’s 
legacy, $49,475 23; funds in reversion to the college, (John MeLean’s donation, 
$25,000, and James Perkins’s $20,000,) $45,000. The whole amount of the property 
is $617,340 19. However, after the funds in reversion, funds in trust for various pur- 
poses, law and theological departments, income pledged to salaries and professorships, 
&c., are subtracted, there remains but $151,939 39, for the ordinary expenses, and 
keeping up the standard of instruction. The value of the pamphlet is much increased 
by the insertion of all the charters, laws, &c. which have emanated from the legislature, 
touching Harvard College. The report is in all respects very satisfactory. The sala- 
ries of the instructors are reasonably low, and some of them, we should think, incom- 
petent. 


Bishop Mcllvaine’s Charge. 

This charge was delivered to the seventeenth annual convention of the Episcopal 
church of Ohio, on the 5th of September last. ‘Two editions of it have been published. 
It is replete with sound and evangelical views on the right method of “ preaching 
Christ.” 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Baptist Education Society, of the State of New 
York. 


This Society has under its charge the seminary at Hamilton. A building for this in- 
stitution has just been completed at a cost of $6,000. Owing to the voluntary disuse 
of tea and coffee on the part of the students, the price of board in commons has been 
reduced to ninety cents a week. Professor Sears, now in Europe, is intending to pur- 
chase at Leipsic, a theological and classical library for the seminary. The institution, 
in sixteen years, has educated 140 young men; 150 are still pursuing their education. 
It is surrounded by 600 Baptist churches, containing 60,000 members. 


First Report of the Missionary Education Society of the New England Con- 

Serence. 

This Society, attached to the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 2,757 members, who 
are formed into societies on the condition of paying fifty cents annually. The number 
of beneficiaries under the patronage of the Society is 8, at an annual expense of from 
8&5 to 100 dollars each. The object of the association, as expressed in the second article 
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of the constitution, “is to look up, and bring forward, such young persons of both 
sexes as may be judged suitable for home or foreign missions, and to furnish them with 
the means of an education suited to the peculiar duties to which they may be respec- 
tively called.” All, who are received as beneficiaries, hold themselves obligated to 
serve in the field of missionary labor, assigned to them by the constituted authorities of 


the church, for at least six years. 


Constitution of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina and adjacent 


States. 
This synod has under its charge the Theological Seminary at Lexington. A full 
account of the rules and by-laws of the synod is given. 


Laws of Mount Hope College, Md. 

The charter of Mount Hope College was granted in 1832 by the legislature of 
Maryland. Frederick Hall, M. D., is president and professor of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and mineralogy. Rev. Charles B. Dana is professor of rhetoric and belles 
lettres. The whole number of instructors is 7. Many testimonials are given by gen- 
tlemen of Baltimore and elsewhere, in relation to the high character of the institution. 


President Humphreys’ Address, St. John’s College, Md. 

This address was delivered at the annual commencement of St. John’s college, in 
February, 1835. It urges the claims of the college on its patrons, and on the people of 
Maryland, with great earnestness. Many facts in the history of the college are also 
stated. “The college was founded by men of various Christian creeds, who gave it a 
character decidedly Christian but catholic. No individual can sit in her board of 
trustees who does not express his unqualified belief in the Christian religion, and the 
principle is carried to its proper extent in the government of the college.” Rev, 
Hector Humphreys, D. D., is president and professor of moral science ; J. T. Ducatel, 
professor of chemistry, &c.; E. Sparks, M. D., of ancient languages; T. E. Sudler, of 
mathematics; W. B. Leary, of grammar; and C. T. Flusser, of modern languages, 
About $10,000 have recently been subscribed for the college. 


General Theological Seminary. 


This institution, located in the city of New York, has educated, since 1821, about 80 
students. The present number of students is 81. Volumes in the libraries, 3,880. 


East Windsor Seminary. 

We have received the inaugural address of Dr. Tyler, and the addresses of Dr. 
Perkins and Mr. Riddel, on the laying of the corner stone of the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut. The corner stone was the step stone of the door of the house of the 
Rev. Timothy Edwards, father of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. The various addresses 
explain the reasons for the establishment of the Seminary, and the hopes which its 
friends indulge of its future usefulness. The professors are Rev. Messrs. Tyler, Cogs- 
well, Nettleton, and Thompson. 


Condition of Washington College, Hartford, Ct. 


This college has received, since it was founded, about 90,000 dollars from private 
munificence, and 11,500 dollars from the legislature. The average number of students 
has been about 60, and of salaried officers 6. About three fourths of the pupils only 
have been in circumstances to pay their bills in full. Measures are now taking to raise 
$20,000 to endow a Hobart professorship, $20,000 for a Seabury professorship, and 
$20,000 for a general fund. A large part of the first named has been raised, and a 
considerable portion of the others. 
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Rev. Dr. John Ludlow’s Address. 


This address, delivered on occasion of the inauguration of the author as provost ot 
the university of Pennsylvania, is mainly employed in considering the question, How 
can the most be made of mind? or in what way can youth be most successfully trained 
to enjoy the greatest amount of happiness, and to qualify them for the greatest useful- 
ness in society? The address is well written, and contains many valuable suggestions. 


Professor Eaton’s Inaugural Address. 


Mr. Eaton is professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the Hamilton Lite- 
rary and Theological seminary. The main purpose of this address is to point out the 
connection of the study of the mathematical sciences with a thorough education, and 
especially the value of them to the Christian ministry. They constitute a vast store- 
house of illustrations. It is only by an acquaintance with these sciences, that the 
minister is able to refute the opinions, and counteract the influence, of infidel philosophy. 
The character of educated mind at the present day is scientific rather than classical. 
The address is written in a highly glowing style. 


Inaugural Address of Rev. Dr. Hazelius. 


Dr. Hazelius is professor of divinity in the theological seminary of the Lutheran 
church, Lexington, S.C. The subject is “the usefulness of theological seminaries.” 
In proof of the position, he mentions that in 1812, the number of Lutheran ministers 
in the United States did not amount to 100. The number of pastors now amounts to 
250. This great increase has been owing very much to the establishment of three or 
four theological seminaries, 





LIST OF THE MINISTERS OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES IN 
FRANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1834. 


WE have compiled the following lists from a supplement to the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, of the 27th of September, 1834, politely lent to us by the editor of the 
Boston Recorder. The number of consistories of the Reformed churches is 110, 
seventeen of which are in the department of Gard. The consistory has charge of all 
ecclesiastical affairs throughout a particular district or province. It is intimately con- 
nected with the civil government. To the consistories belongs the examination of can- 
didates for the ministerial office, the disposal of vacant livings, etc. 


Aigues- Vives, (consistory of) Anduze. 
Ministers. Location, Soulier, Anduze. 
Barbusse, Gallargues. Auziere, do. 
Hugues, Grand-Gallargues. Fraissinet, do. 
Laget, Bernis. 
Maraval J., Aigues- Vives. Barre. 


M ° ° *? ° 
araval J.M.C., do Moline, senior, Barre. 


Alais. Pascal, Le Pompidon. 


ibard, Sainte-Croix de Valfrancisque. 
Algans, St.-Paul-Lacoste. Ribard, Sainte-Croix isq 


Combet, Blannaves. 
Dubois, Alais. Bergeras. 
Gabriac, Alais. Bastie, Bergerac. 





Gaillard, do. Hugues, do. 
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Vidal, Bergerac. 
Debetz, Eymet. 


Besancon. ' 


Miroglio, Besancon. 
Sandoz, do. 
Frontin, Dijon. 


Bischweiler. 


Exter, Oberseebach. 
Culmann, Bischweiler. 
Bruder, do. 
Hofmeister, Runspach. 
Hietz, Cleeburg. 
Bruch, Sleinseltz. 


Bolbec. 


Maurel, Bolbec. 

De Felice, do. 
Sohier, Montivilliers. 
Paulain, Havre. 


Bourdeaur. 


Martin, Bourdeaux. 
Maillard, do. 
Vermeil, — do. 
Villaret, do. 


Caen. 
Martin-Rollin, Caen. 
Olive, do. 


Frossard Emile, Condé-sur-Noireau. 


Gourjon, Cherbourg. 
, Chefréne. 





Calmont. 


Chabrand, Toulouse. 
Sabatie, do. 
Falle, Calmont. 
Vicla, Revel. 


Calvisson. 


Soulatge, Congénees. 
Tempie, Calvisson. 
Delon, Langlade. 
Reboul, do. 
Lanteline, St. COmes. 


Castelmoron. 


Gibert, Castelmoron. 
Sirvant, Montflanquin. 
Souvaitre, La Parade. 


Castres. 


Raband, Mont-Redoro. 
Durand, Castres. 
Dejean, do. 

Pradel, Puy-Laurens, 
Houlez, Roquecourbes. 
Armengaud, RKealmont. 


Clairac. 


Jacquier, Clairac. 
Frossard E., do. 





Crest. 


Arnaud F., Crest. 
Servicre, do. 
Descours, Bourdeaux. 
Andre, do. 
Brurel, Beaufort. 
Barre, Saillans. 
Die. 
Chara, Pontaix. 
Tarrou, St. Julien-en Quint. ° 
Raoux, Die. 
Manson, do. 
Lilla-Gabriac, do. t 
, Aix. j 


Dieu- Le- Fit. 


Brun, Dieu-Le-Fit. 
Arnaud-Péduran, Montjoux. 
Théron, Vinsobres. 

Gautier, jun., Sainte-Euppémie. 
Ducros, Nions. 

Almeéras, Montelimart. 

Paul, St. Paul-Trois Chateaux. 


Se te RE DRE OLS. 





Fiorac. 
Albaric, Fiorac. 
Sirven, St. Julien. 
Fonvieille, Pont-de-Moulvert 


Shombral, do. 
Ganges. 

D’Eestienne, Ganges. 

Nines, do. 
Gensac. 


Dumas, Gensac. 
Labat, do. 
Biot, Castillon. 
Martin, Pessac. 


Jarnae. 


Berneaud, Jarnac. 
Guy, do. 
Goguel G., do. 
Lacaune. 
Moziman, Lacaune. 
Calés, Viane. 
Enjalbert, Lacase. 
Lafitte. 
Caulet, St. Brice. 
Prat, Laluque. 
Lamastre. 


Dejours, Lamastre. 
Brisset, Desaignes. 
Dumas, Gilhoc. 


La Motte- St.-Heray. 


Gibaud, La Motte-St.-Heray. 
Portal- Viala, do. 
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La Motte- Chalencon. 


Renous, La Motte-Chalencon. 
Arnaud Scipion, do. 

Morel, Valdrome. 

Charlier, do. 

Morache, Lesches. 

Fynes, Poyols. 


La Rochelle. 


Gonini, Morennes. 

Cambon, do. 

Delmas, La Rochelle. 

Fau, do. 

Castel, Rochefort. 
Boudet-Fenouillet, L’ile de Ré. 


Carriere, St. Pierre, lle d’Oleéron. 


La Salle. 


Gabriac, St. Martin. 

Bourgaills, La Salle. 

Aubanel, do. 

Lafond, Sainte-Croix-de Caderle. 
Portalier, Monoblet. 


La Tremblade. 


Dyvorne, La Tremblade. 
Lafon, do. 
Vermail E., do. 


La Voulte. 
Meyer, Pape. 


Astier, Léousie. 
Richard, St. Michel. 
Demagnin, St. Fortunat. 


Le Vigan. 


Dhombre, Vigan.. 
Colombier T. A., do. 
Dardier, Aulas. 
Finiel, Aumessas. 
Arnal, Breau. 


Lezay. 
Bellivier, Lezay. 


Lille. 


Larchevéque, Walincourt. 
Levavasseur-Durell, Quiévy. 
Marzials Théoph, Lille. 
Devismes, Maude. 

Bellot, Arras. 


Lourmarin. 


Gaitte, Orange. 

Lavondés, Lourmarin. 
Floris, Lacéte. 

Senaux, Lamotte d’Aigues. 
Corbiére, Mérindol. 
Frossard Louis, Avignon. 


Lyon. 
Martin-Paschoud, Lyon. 
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Buisson, Lyon. 
Aeschimann, do. 

Duminy, Ferney. 

Roussel, St. Etienne. 
Viguier, Clermont-Ferrand. 


Marseille. 


Marion, Marseille. 
Sautter, do. 
Dhombre, do. 
Chauvin, La Rogne. 
Bruniquel, Toulon. 


Marsillargues. 


Teisonni¢re, Marsillargues. 
Bazile, Lunel. 
Deveéze, Saussines. 


Mezamet. 


Salvetat, St. Amaut-Valloret. 
Dardier, Mazamet. 

Méjanel, do. 

Meinau, La Bastides-Rouairouze. 
Salvetat, Angles. 

Belugon, Calmout. 


Maz d@’ Azil. 


Vieu, Maz d’ Azil. 

Arabet, Carla. 

Lacroix, Saverdun. 

Gachon, Mazéres. 
Martin-Dupont, Bordes. 
Jauge, La Bastide-sur-Shers. 
Lafon, Sabarat. 


Meaur. 


Ladevéze, Meaux. 
Hervieux, Monneaux. 
Brunet-Bertin, Nanteuil-les-Meaux. 


Melle. 
Baillif, Melle. 


Mens. 


Blanc, Mens. 

Cadoret, jun., do. 
Bonifas, Grenoble. 
Baulme, La Mure. 


Metz. 


Lafite, Metz. 

Mall, Courcelles-Chaussy. 
Schmidt, Nancy. 

Huter, Helleringen. 
Boenzinger, Lixheim. 


Meyrueis. 
Bourbon, Meyrueis. 
Vincent, Vébron. 
Montagnac. 
Salvetat, Bédarieux. 
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Mass¢, Bédarieux. 
Combet, Montagnac. 


Montauban. 


Marzials, Montauban. 
Moline, do. 

Magnan, do. 

Tachard, do. 
Lourde-Laplace, La Garde. 
Montbrun, Mauvesin. 


Montcarret. 


Jousse, Montcarret. 
Pascaud, Montcarret. 
Coyne, La Roche-Chalais. 


Montpellier. 


Michel, Montpellier. 
Lissignol, do. 
Grawitz, do. 
Cazelle, Cette. 
Lardat, Pignan. 
Mass¢, Cournonterral. 


Mulhausen. 


Clémann, Ilzach. 
Spoertin, Mulhausen. 


Graff, do. 
Tachard, do. 
Juseph, do. 


Morell, Thann. 
Meyer, Cernay. 
Nantes. 
Rosselet, Nantes. 
Le Fourdrey, Brest. 
Necrepelisse. 


Mourgues, Réalville. 
Fournier, Negropelisse. 
Maigre, Caussaole. 


Lourde-Laplace, St. Antonin. 


Lombrail, Bioule. 


Nérae. 


Quatreils, Nérac. 
Hosemann, do. 
Cabos, do. 


Vimes. 


Vincent, Nimes. 
Tachard, do. 
Gardes, do. 
Fontanés, do. 
Borel, do. 
Frossard E., do. 


/Viort. 


Duchemin, Niort. 
Matile, do. 
Dadre, Prailles. 


Orléans. 
Kerpezdron, Aulnay. 





Rosselloty, Orléans. 

Petit, do. 

Duvivier, Asnieres-les-Bourges. 
Cazalis, Sancerre. 

Née, Marsauceux, Dreux. 
Cailliatte, Chatillon-sur-Loire. 


Orpierre. 
D’Aldebert, Orpierre. 
Duran, do 


Ehrmann, Arvieux. 
Clavel, St. Laurent-du-Cros. 


pigewimeg ear’ 


Orthez. 


Nogaret, Salies. | 
Gabriac, Orthez. 

Conduzorgues, Bayonne. 

Jacquier, do. 

Carrive, Bellocq 


Mazauric, Osse. d 
Mourgues, Sauveterre. 1 
Paris. : 


Monod, sen., Paris. 
Juillerat-Chasseur, do. 


Monod, jun., do. 
Coquerel A., do. 
Moutandon, do. 


Jaegle, Ageux. 
Nelson-Vors, Versailles. 


Pouzauges. 


Gautier, Foutenay-le-Compte. 
Germain, Pouzauges. 


Privas. 


Hilaire, Chomérac. 
Bosc, do. 
Guérm, Vans. 

Blane Henri, Vallon. 
» Privas. 





Rouen. 


Paumier, Rouen. 
Alégre, do. 
Réville, Diephe. 
Lemaitre, Luneray. 





Rouillé. 
Souché, Rouillé. 
» do. 
Saintes. 


Feyne, Coze. 
Delon, Saintes. 
Feyne, jun., Jorzac. 
Jay, Royan. 
Marchand, Pons. 


Saint-Affrique. 


Nazon, Saint-Affrique. 
Bonicel, do. 
Castelviel, Milbau. 
Maffre, do. 
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Randon, St. Jean-du Bruel. 
Mazauric, Pont-de-Camares. 


Sainte-Agréve. 


Chubal, Sainte-Agréve. 

Girard, Devesset. 

Bertrand, Anonay. 

Dubois, Saint-Romain-le-Désert. 


Sainte-Ambroiz. 


Olives, Sainte-Ambroix. 
Encoutre, St. Jean-de-Marvéjols. 
Massot, Genolhac. 

Moutier, Brouzet. 


Saint- Chaptes. 


Broussous, Saint-Chaptes. 
Guittard, Garrigues. 
Broussous Victor, Saint-Geniés. 


Sainte-Foy. 
Drilholle, Sainte-Foy. 
Marche, do. 


Bourgade, do. 


Saint-Germain de Calberte. 


Metge, Saint-Germain de Calberte. 


Laval, Saint Martin de Boubos. 
Dussant, Saint-Etienne. 
, Collet-de-Déze. 





Saint- Hippolyte. 
Dussant, St. Hippolyte. 


Boissiere, do. 
Pervier, Cros. 


Saint-Jean-du- Gard. 


Génies, St.-Jean-du-Gard. 
Lafon, do. 
Buchet, Mialet. 


Saint-Maizeut. 


Gibaud-Riviére, Saint-Maixeut. 
Gibaud-Riviere, do. 


Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines. 


Goguel, Sainte- Marie-Aux- Mines. 
—_———_-, do. 

Maeder, Guebweiler. 

Rauscher, Saint- Diez. 


Saint-Pierreville. 


Rouquette, Glairas. 
Laune, Saint-Pierreville. 
Vincens, do. 
Mommejd, Vals. 
Geminard, Saint-Christol. 


Saint- Quentin. 


Matile, Hargicourt. 
Colany-Née, Lemé. 
Sabonadiére, Saint-Quentin. 


VOL. VUIT. 
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Flaissi¢res, Lemdouzy-la-bille. 


Peyran, Sedan. 
Cadoret, Vadencourt. 


Saint- Voy. 


Adheran, Tence. 
Bourbon, Mazet. 
Fargues, Vastres. 


Sauve. 


Panc, Cannes. 
Bourguot, do. 
Grieumard, do. 
Fraissinet, Sauve. 
Roland Méjan, Durfort. 
Volpelieres, Canaules. 
Martin, Logrian. 


Sommieéres. 


Ribot, Sommic¢res. 
Devéze, do. 
Randon, Crespian. 
Vincent, Gajan. 
Jacquin, do. 


Strasbourg. 


Maeder, Strasbourg. 
Richard, do. 
Heph, Altweiler. 
Simons, Cosswéiler. 
Bruch, Burbach. 
Schaeffer, Diedendorf. 
Candidus, Assweiler. 
Guerre, Rauweiler. 

» Hohwald. 





Tonneins. 


Martin, Tonneins. 
Montbrun, do. 


Uzes. 


Roux, Uzés. 
Nicolas, Montaren. 
Gardes, Lussan. 


Vabres. 


Blanc, Vabres. 
Castel, do. 
Moziman, Sablairolles. 


Valence. 


Rattier, Valence. 
Megnadier, do. 
Armand, do. 
Maisonneuve, Loriol. 
Mazade, Lioron. 

Borel, Chalean-Double. 


Valleraugues. 


Abric, Valleraugues. 
Viguier, do. 
do. 





Mourgue-D’Algue, St. Laurent-le-Mi- 


nier. 
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Kleinhennig, Suméne. 
Salles, Saint-André. 
Haire M., Saint-Marcel. 


Vauvert. 


Guérin, Cayla. 

Villard, Vauvert. 

Bassaget, Saint-Laurent-d’ Aigouse. 
Blanc, Saint-Gilles. 


Vernour. 


Lanthois, L’ Orme. 
Fort, Theoulier. 
Lombard, Vernoux. 
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Vaissette, Saint-Jean-Chambre. 
Brunel, Boffres. 


Vézenobres. 


Bruguier, Ners. 
Conduzorgues E., do. 
Dizier, Vezenobres. 
Fortanés, Ledegnan. 
Coulomb, do. 


To cane 





Vialas. 


Marion, Vialas. 
Combet, Lacombe-de-Ferriére. ; 
Lamarche, Frésal. 


Total, 110 consistories; 380 ministers; 8 vacant churches. 


CHURCHES OF THE CONFESSION OF AUGSBURGH. 


GENERAL ConNSISTORY. 


F. D. Tirckheim, Strasbourg, president. 
F. H. Redslob, Strasbourg, Ecclesias. prof. 
F. G. Schmidt, St. Marie- Aux- Mines. 

L. Hecht, Strasbourg, professor. 
Brackenhoffer, Strasbourg. 

Pétri, Bouxweiler, notary. 

Sentz, senior, Wissembourg, advocate. 

U. Metzger, Colmar. 

Rossel, Montbeliard. 

Klauhold, Strasbourg, patron. 


INSPECTION OF WISSEMBOURG. 


F. Weber, Wissembourg, inspector. 


1. Consistory of Wissembourg. 


F. Weber, Wissembourg. 
M. Velten, do. 

C. L. Wolwerth, Rott. 

J. Hoepfner, Lembach. 

L. G. Heydennich, Wingen. 
D. Lix, Niederroeden. 

H. Bastian, Obersleinbach. 


2. Consistory of la Petite Pierre. 


P. H. Zwilling, Neuwiler. 

F. G. Francke, la Petite Pierre. 
C. H. Woringer, Tiefenbach. 
H. C. Griinewald, Lohr. 

P. J. Schnell, Dossenheim. 

L. Zwilling, Wintersbourg. 

F. J. Hoffinann, Hangenweiler. 
F. A. Schaller, Phalsbourg. 

J. D. Huck, Wimmenan. 


3. Consistory of Oberbronn. 


. L. Jaeger, Mietesheim. 
Schweppenhaeuser, Oberbronn. 
. J. L. Horst, Nierderbronn. 
C. Quirin, Gundershofen. 
. T. Schmidt, Gumbrechtshofen. 
_ J. Kobler, Engweiler. 
. Schimper, Offweiler. 
C. Anrich, Rothbach. 
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C. Eschenbrenner, Uhrweiler. 
G. W. Weber, Baerenthal. 


4. Consistory of Woerth. 


C. F. Rollé, Preuschdorf. 

J. G. Dangler, Woerth. 

S. Issler, Froeschweiler. 

J. F. Brehmer, Langensulzbach. 


5. Consistory of Hatten. 


H. C. G. Weismann, Soultz-sons-Foréts. 
P. H. Dangler, Birlenbach. 

C. L. Ningler, Oberbetschdorf. 

F. C. Pfender, Hatten. 

G. H. Dangler, Rittershofen. 

J. Goetz, Niederkutzenhausen. 


INSPECTION OF BOUXWEILER. 


Reichardt, Bouxweiler, inspector. 


1. Consistory of Bourweiler. 


C. Reichardt, Bouxweiler. 
H. L. Kunlin, do. 

C. L. Nessler, Kirrweiler. 
J. G. Pfaehler, Ringendorf. 
C. J. Goetz, Imbsheim. 

C. Elles, Brennsheim. 


2. Consistory of Ingenheim. 


F. Schneider, Alt-Eckendorf. 

C. L. Hoffixann,Waldenheim. 

S. F. Hollaender, Mitteihausen. 

G. F. Goetz, Ingenheim. 

A. Karcher, Ernolsheim. 

S.G C. Kassel, Dunzenheim. 

P. Mehl, Dettweiler. 

F. C. Birkenkoff, Schwindvatzheim. 


3. Consistory of Ingweiler. 


.C. Weyrich, Obermodern. 

. J. Miller, Ineweiler. 

. P. Fischer, Pfatfenhoffen. 

. F. Schaeffer, Weitersweiler. 
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C. F. Shach, Weinburg. 
J. H. Metzger, Zutzeadorf. 
G. G. Lembkeé, Schillersdorf. 


4. Consistory of Saar-Union. 


C. Wagener, Harskirchon. 

C. P. Kimnach, Altweiler. 

F. Liefrich, Saar-Union. 

J. P. D. Mercklé, Keeskastel. 
F. A. Liebrich, Herbitzheim. 
P. J. Hessel, Dehlingen. 

J. F. Hoppe, Batten. 

C. E. Kampmann, Lorenzen. 

E. F. Beyer, Fenetranges. 


5. Consistory of Diemeringen. 


G. Kremer, Berg. 

F. Jung, Pistorf. 

J. H. Brick, Wolfskirchen. 
C. A. Liebrich, Hirschland. 
G. Laible, Weyer. 

C. F. Nessler, Durstel. 

A. T. Kampmann, Asweiler. 
J. H. Quirin, Hambach. 

G. T. Hirt, Diemeringen. 

, Drulingen. 





INSPECTION OF TEMPLE-NEUF. 
F. H. Redslob, inspector. 

1. Consistory of Temple-Neuf. 
F. H. Redslob, Temple-Neuf, Strasbourg. 


F. G. Edel, do. do. 
} me i Rieder, _ do. do. 
F. H. Hoerter, do. de. 


2. Consistory of St. Picrre-le-Jeune, and 
St. Guillaume. 


J. J. Kreiss, St. Pierre-le-Jeune, Strasbourg. 
J. J. Schmidt, do. do. 
J.J. Wurtz, do. do. 

G. F. Gerhardt, St. Guillaume, do. 

J. P. Kroh, do. do. 

J. J. Jaegle, do. do. 

P. F. Dannenberger, Schiltigheim. 

T. Fuchs, Bischeim. 

C. F. Riff, Robertzan. 


3. Consistory of Wolfisheim. 


F. F. Horning, Vendenheim. 

J. D. Barbaras, Munddsheim. 

J. G. Schrumpf, Oberhausbergen. 

J. Diringer, Lampertheim. 

P. Hickel, Kolbsheim. 

J.C. Sohn, Eckbolsheim. 

C. F. Weber, Woltisheim. 

M. J. Ungerer, Hangenbieten. 

J. G. Haushalter, Breuschwickersheim. 


4. Consistory of Wasselonne. 


J. C. C. Blaesius, Wasselonne. 
J. F. Kass, Westhoffen. 
G. C. Gaeckle, Romanswieler. 
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F. C. Weber, Wangen. 

J. D. Spatz, Trenheim. 

J. N. Gaspan, Scharrachbergheim. 
G. Scherer, Ballbronn. 

J.C. Stahl, Zehnackern. 

J. 3. Wetzel, Allenweiler. 


5. Consistory of Bischweiler. 


P. F. Lucius, Roppenheim. 

J.C. G. F. Duncker, Bischweiler, 
L. Heldt, Oberhoffen. 

J. B. Bosch, Schweighausen. 

F. Schweppenhaeuser, Sessenheine. 
F. Schaffer, Kauffenheim. 


6. Consistory of Brumatts. 


J. Blaesius, Brumatts. 

P. F. C. Englert, Hoerdt. 

S. F. Hollaender, Gendertheim. 
J. J. Hater, Gries. 

J. G. Michel, Eckwersheim. 


7. Consistory of Paris. 


J. J. Goepp, Paris. 
G. D. F. Boissard, do. 
R. Cuvier, do. 


INSPECTION oF St. THOMAS AND Sr. 
NICHOLAS. 


J. Boeckel, inspector. 


1. Consistory of St. Thomas and St. 


Nicholas. 

J. D. Brunner, St. Nicholas, Strasbourg. 

L. Himly, do. do. 

D. F. Schuler, do. do. 

J. F. Bruch, do. do. 

G. Duarrbach, do. do. 

J. Maller, St. Thomas, do. 

E. Brownwald, do. do. 

J. G. Herrmann, do. do. 

J. D. Aylé, do. 

P. J. Gaeckler, Illkirch, do. 

2. Consistory of St. Pierre-Le-Vieux and 
St. Aurélie. 

J. Boeckel, St. Pierre-le-Vieux, Strasbourg. 

J.J. Kass, do. do. 

C. F. P. Jaeger, do. do. 

L. F. Vierling, St. Aurélie, do. 

T. Kopp, do, do. 


3. Consistory of Dorlisheim. 


L. Grucker, Entzheim. 

D. E. Jaegle, Dorlisheim. 

J. J. Goepp, Berstett. 

J. F. Shaeffer, Reitweiler. 

J. P. Schneegans, Blaesheim. 
J. Lechten, Plobsheim. 

C. G. W. Kurtz, Lingolshein. 
T. G. Roehrich, Fardenheim. 
J. Schneider, Hurtigheim. 








F. T. Jacob, Pfuhlgriesheim. 
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4. Consistory of Barr. 


J. D. Venator, Barr. 

H. A. Schwalb, do. 

C. Blanck, Heiligenstein, 

J. Heintz, Mittelbergheim. 

M. Haas, Gertweiler. 

J. J. Brion, Goxweiler. 

D. C. Lichtenberger, Klingenthal. 
P. L. Rauscher, Waldbach. 

C. F. Kuntz, Rothan. 


5. Consistory of Sundhausen. 


*. Erichson, Baldenheim. 
>. Gaspare. Sundhausen. 
. L. Keller, Mietersholz. 
2. Maller, Bofzheim. 
. Schmutz, Obenheim. 
et Gerstheim. 


Aas 


T. 
C. 
F. 
J. 
J. 
J. 


mam 


INSPECTION oF COLMAR. 


Schmidt, inspector. 


1. Consistory of Colmar. 


J.C. Hitschler, Colmar. 
G. D. Maller, do. 
P. G. Gretscher, do. 
P. Witz, do. 


2. Consistory of Munster. 


C. F. Eceard, Mahlbach. 
J.J. Schillinger, do. 

G. F. Binder, Minster. 
J.J. Blind, do. 

J. G. Rittelmeyer, do. 

J. G. Miller, Gansbach. 


3. Consistory of Riquewihr. 


F. G. Schmidt, St. Marie-aux-Mines. 
B. P. Herrenschneider, Riquewihr. 
F. A. Herrenschneider, Ribeauville. 
J. Bentz, Mittelwibr. 

L. H. Heyler, Beblenheim. 

G. P. Bing, Ostheim. 

L. H. Heylandt, Hunawihr. 





4. Consistory of Andolsheim. 


S. Kriegelstein, Jebsheim. 

J. J. Heywang, Andolsheim. 
C. Hitschler, Horbourg. 

F. B. Balzweiler, Kunheim. 
J. F, G. Schinidt, Algolsheim. 





J. J. Balzweiler, Kunheim. 
J. J. Ortlieb, Muntzenheim. 
J. G. Bollmann, Fortsweyer. 


INSPECTION OF MONTBELIARD. 


Duvernoy, inspector. 





1. Consistory of Montbéliard. 


J. F. Tuefferd, Montbeliard. 
L. A. F. Masson, do. 
G. L. Duvernoy, do. 
Boissard, do. 
C. L. Lecompte, do. 
J. F. Lalance, St. Susanne. 
C. N. Cuvier, Bethoncourt. 
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2. Consistory of Audincourt. 


ty eal 


. F. Parrot, Valentigney. 

. F. Fallot, Audincourt. 

. F. Kuhn, Abbevillers. 

. L. C. Goguel, Mandeure. 

F. Farrand, Etupes. 

H. Morel, Adenjoie. 

+. U. C. Duvernoy, Beaucourt. 
G. Dubois, Dampierre. 

J. H. Morel, Voujaucourt. 
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3. Consistory of St. Julien. 


L. Surleau, St. Julien. 

J. L. E. Berger, Désendans. 
J. G. Surleau, Bavans. 

D. F. Fallot, Beutal. 

G. F. Duvernoy, Tremoins. 
C. L. Tuefferd, Longevelle. 
G. E. Lalance, Champey. 


4. Consistory of Blamont. 


. F. Goguel, St. Maurice. 

L. F. Wetzel, Roches. 

J. F. Perdrizet, Montécheroux. 
H. C. Banzet, Blamont. 

. F. Sahler, Glay. 

D. C. F. Cucuel, Seloncourt. 
J. F. Perdrizet, Vandoncourt. 


Q 
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5. Consistory of Héricourt. 
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L. C. Cuvier, Breveliers. 

C. F. Lods, Héricourt. 

G. F. Fallot, — do. 

G. D. Durot, Couthenans, ete. 

P. F. Beurlin, Etobon. 

G. L. C. C. F. Jeanmaire, Magny d’ Anigon. 


FACULTIES oF THEOLOGY. 


Montauban. 
Bonnard, Prof. of Hebrew. 
Jalaquier, *“ Christian Morals. 
Nazon, ss Degmaties. 
Montet, “ Church History. 


Floris, o Philosophy. 
Encontre, “ Latin and Greek Lit. 





Strasbourg. 
F. H. Redslob, Prof. Dogmatics Conf. Augs. 
J. Willm, “Christian Morals, 


T. H. Fritz, “ Exegesis. 
J. F. Bruch, © Sacred Eloq. 
A. Jung, ** Church History. 


, M. Richard, ‘© Helvet. Conf. 
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CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 





Inward Call to the Christian Ministry. 


You have no special impressions on 
your mind, you say, urging you forward; 
you have never felt those secret and 
mysterious inclinations towards the ser- 
vice, which you may think to be indis- 
pensable prerequisites. It is true, that 
some pious young men have long felt 
a decided tendency towards the minis- 
try, which no efforts could eradicate or 
divert. Butin closely examining this 
tendency, we should find that, in some 
cases, it is merely imaginary. It is an 
impression which has no foundation in 
truth, or in the Spirit of God. 
cases, it may be a deep feeling of the 
mind, but created and cherished by 
early education, by the expressed in- 
tention of parents and friends, by the 
individual in question having been 
accustomed to look entirely on the fa- 
vorable aspects of the subject. It is 
not to be regarded as the decision of a 
sober judgment, or the dictate of a 


warm hearted piety. In some instances, | 


it may be genuine, caused by Him, who 
leads his servants in a way they know 
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In other 





duty to go forward, and God blessed 


their determination. 





Want of Bodily Health not an absolute 


hindrance. 


Weak or indifferent bodily health is 
not, in itself, an insuperable hindrance. 
By conscientious attention to diet, ex- 
ercise, sleep, interchange of study, &c., 
you may gain better health, and in the 
end become an able bodied man. Close 
and continued study is not necessarily 
detrimental to the health. It is sus- 
ceptible of the clearest proof that the 
body cannot attain its full vigor, while 
the mind is entirely dormant. God has 
made our physical and intellectual na- 
tures mutually dependent. It is pos- 
sible that ill health may be owing ina 

measure to the neglect of your mind. 
But if you should always be com- 
pelled to suffer from imperfect health, 
you ought not in that case to despair. 
Mental energy and love to Christ have 
| often triumphed over the severest pains 
of the body. The late venerable presi- 





ident Porter, of Andover, was com- 


' pelled, year after year, to give the 
_most unremitted attention to his health. 
| Yet few men have been more useful. 


not. Still, he acts in conformity with; One reason why president Edwards 
the laws of Providence and of the hu-/ declined his first appointment to the 


man mind. 


word of prophecy. You are not to look | 


for impressions, dreams, inclinations, 
secret and mysterious impulses. You 
are to consult the written revelation, 
and the openings of Divine Providence. 
You are faithfully to judge of your own 
character, and determine what manner 
of spirit you are of. This is the only 
certain and correct mode of com- 
ing to a decision. Many individuals, 
who have shone as luminaries in the 


You have a more sure | college of New Jersey, was his infirm 


constitution. Through his whole life, 
'he was compelled to confine himself 
to the strictest diet and the most rigor- 
ous bodily discipline. Richard Baxter 
was the sport of medical treatment and 
experiment. From first to last, he had 
the advice of no less than thirty-six 
professors of the healing art. He was 
certainly one of the most diseased and 
afflicted men who ever reached the 
| ordinary limits of human life. Yet his 











church of God, would have never en- | works, if printed in a uniform edition, 
tered on their bright career, if they had ‘could not be comprised in less than 
waited for an inward and unexplained | sixty volumes, making at least thirty- 
inclination. They believed it was their! five thousand closely printed octavo 
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pages. At the same time, he speaks of 
writing as only a recreation from more 
severe duties. Such instances might be 
greatly multiplied, but it is unneces- 
sary. 

You ought not, however, to infer that 
a firm bodily constitution and sound 


[ Aue. 


evil, and though vestiges of it will long 
remain, yet patient and assiduous care 
will triumph over them. 





Advanced Age. 


ADVANCED age will present no insu- 





health are matters of little impor- 
tance. There are certain defects which 
ought to operate as an effectual barrier 
to an entrance on a course of prepara- 


tion for the Christian ministry. 


Defective Early Education. 

Some individuals are unwilling to 
venture upon a course of public educa- 
tion, on account of early literary disad- 
vantages. But this objection is, in very 
few cases, if ever, valid. This hin- 
drance has been in innumerable in- 
stances, overcome. By intercourse 
with good society, an awkward and 
untutored demeanor will be laid aside. 
One of the most inveterate habits—an 
unpolished and vulgar pronunciation of 
language, can be nearly, if not wholly 
reformed. Through study of the works 
of God, imbibing the spirit of his word, 
familiarity with books of taste, and with 
educated men, the sensibilities will be 
purified, the imagination chastened, and 
the whole intellect emancipated and 
ennobled. Numerous are the instances, 
in which men from the lower and more 
depressed classes of society, under all 
the disadvantages of which you com- 
plain, have risen to distinguished repu- 
tation and usefulness. The difficulties 
which impeded their progress, they 
manfully met and conquered. From 
these very circumstances, they derived 
one great advantage. ‘They had be- 
come fully acquainted with the habits 
and feelings of the class of people from 
which they sprung. They were, con- 
sequently, better able to sympathize 
with their circumstances, and improve 
their condition. On the whole, though 
want of an early education is a serious 


perable hindrance. It is true that some 
studies, like the details of the learned 
‘languages, can be acquired with far 
greater facility, early in life. The 
memory is then most retentive, and the 
apprehension the most quick. Still this 
| advantage is counterbalanced.  Per- 
‘sons of mature age, or those from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
‘can grapple with many subjects much 
‘more successfully than the lad of fif- 
teen. The details of the grammar 
they cannot so readily acquire, but 
‘they can much better comprehend the 
structure of language and its philo- 
sophical principles. They can engage 
‘with more success in all the higher 
branches of mathematics, and with the 
| abstract studies of logic and meta- 
physics. They are also, in general, 
more provident of time, and make a 
better arrangement of their duties and 
studies. Great advantages are pos- 
sessed, if the ministerial work is not 
assumed till the individual has reached 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years of 
age. Multitudes of the most useful 
men have accomplished their entire 
work, as ministers of Christ, beyond 
the age of thirty. One of the most 
eloquent French bishops was forty 
years of age when he first appeared in 
the pulpit. It is not before the age of 
twenty-five, ordinarily, that the bodily 
strength is developed, the muscles knit 
together, the powers of the mind ma- 
tured and vigorous, firmness of piety and 
consistency of character possessed— 
all of which are of great importance in 
the work of the ministry. The cases 
are not few, when the ancient lan- 
guages even have been thoroughly ac- 
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quired at the age of thirty or forty 
years. Dr. Scott was a sexagenarian 
when he conquered some of the more. 
difficult of the Oriental tongues. 
—>—- 
EDUCATION. 


We take the following paragraph 
from an address of James M. Garnett, 
before a literary society in Hampden | 
Sydney College, Va., Sept. 1834. 


‘ Man, in fact, must be considered and 
treated from infancy to the last moment of | 
his life as a being formed by his Maker for 
a state of existence far, very far ditrerent 
from the present—a state for which his sole 
business on earth is—constantly to be pre- 
paring, by a diligent culture of all his 
powers, by the beneficent use of all his 
means, and by the faithful performance of 
all his duties to himself, to his fellow crea- 
tures, and to his God. This and this only 
is education. ‘The learning of languages, 
arts, and sciences, which too often com- 
prise the whole of education, furnishes him 
only with the stepping-stones, the scaffold- 
ing, and the tools to aid him in the erection 
of the grand edifice, which although based 
on earth, should rear its dome to the high- 
est heaven, and be built for eternity as 
well as for time.” 


—~>— 
REV. PRESIDENT ADAMS’ SERMON. 





Tue following passage is selected 
from a sermon preached by Mr. Adams, | 
on the day of the total eclipse of the 
sun, Charleston, S. C., Nov. 30, 1834, 
it having been Advent Sunday, as ob- 
served by the Episcopal church. 





“We may be further grateful to God, 
that he has endowed us with the facuities 
of understanding requisite to investigate 
and understand a system so magnificent 
and so comprehensive. Nor must we for- 
get to render a suitable acknowledgment 
to the Giver of those powers and faculties, 
for the fruits which they have produced, as 
displayed in those sciences which impart | 
dignity to human nature and have con- | 
ferred the most enduring benefits on man- | 
kind. We may, moreover, suitably cherish | 
a respectful and grateful remembrance of | 
those gifted and disinterested individuals, | 





who withdrawing themselves, in a great | 
measure, from social amusements and the | 
usual enjoyments of life, have expended | 
their choicest years and their best energies, | 
in the service of mankind. The names of | 
Archimedes, of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of | 
Galileo, of Newton, of Euler, Herschel and 
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La Place, should live in the grateful recol- 
lection of us who are at this day, and of 


| those who must, in all succeeding time, be 


benefited by their labors. Finally, may 
the approaching scene of grandeur and 
sublimity, coming as it does, on the anni- 
versary celebration of the first advent of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, remind 
us of his second advent in glorious majesty 


| when the sun will not only be shrouded in 
darkness and the moon cease her shining, 
| but the heavens themselves shall be con- 


sumed and pass away, and when the angel 
standing upon the sea and upon the earth, 
shall litt up his hand to heaven, and shall 
swear by Him that liveth forever and ever, 
who created heaven and the things that 
therein are, and the earth and the things 
that therein are, and the sea and the things 
which are therein, that there shall be time 
no longer.” 





Erratum, Page 16, line 38, for Thomas Hooker, read Dan- 
ie! Hooker. Page 23, line 29, for Samuel Whittelsey, read 
Chauncey Whittelsey. 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





JOHN W. CHICKERING, inst. pastor, Cong. Portland, 
Maine, April 2, 1535. 
JASON WHITMAN, inst. pastor, Unit. Portland, Me. July 1. 


MOSES G. GROSVENOR, inst. pastor, Cong. Marlboro’, 
New Hampshire, May 20, 1835. 

HENRY EMMONS, ord. pastor, Unit. Nashua Village, N. 
H. June 10. 

DAVID BURROUGHS, ord. pastor, Baptist, Groton, N. H. 
June 17. 

ALANSUON RAWSON, ord. evang. Cong. Roxbury, N. H. 
June 24. 


SOLON MARTIN, ord. pastor, Cong. Concord, Vermont, 
June 19, 1835. 


| DAVID DAMON, inst. pastor, Unit. West Cambridge, Mas- 


sachnsetts, April 15, 1835. 

JOHN A. ALBKU, inpt. pastor, Cong. Cambridge, Mass. 
April 15. 

MICHAEI, BURDIT'T, inst. pastor, Cong. Northbridge, Mass. 
April 15. 

S. STILLMAN PRATT, ord. pastor, Cong. Orleans, Mass. 


April 22. 

WILLIAM H. DALRYMPLE, ord. pastor, Baptist, Abing- 
ton, Mass. April <9. : 

JAMES D. FARNSWORTH, inst. pastor, Cong. Paxton, 
Mass. April 20. 

REUBEN BATES, inst. pastor, Unit. Ashby, Mass. May 13. 

JOSEPH ANGIEK, ord. pastor, Unit. New Bedford, Mass, 


May 20. 

LUKE A. SPOFFORD, inst. pastor, Cong. Scituate, Mass. 
May 20. 

ALVAH DAY, inst. pastor, Cong. North Adams, Ms. May 27, 

WILLIAM P. LUNT, inst. pastor, Unit. Quincy, Mass, 
Juve 3 

LORENZO 0. LOVELL, ord. pastor, Baptist, West Boylston, 
Mass. June 3. 

JAMES R. CUSHING, inst. pastor, Cong. Evst Haverhill, Ms, 
Jone 10. 

CYRUS YALE, inst. pastor, Cong. Ware, Maas. June 11. 

EBENEZER POOR, inst. pastor, Cong. Berkley, Muss. June 
' 


LP 
JAMES H. SAYWARD, ord. pastor, Unit. Mansfield, Mass. 
June 17. 


| WILLIAM BEALE LEWIS, ord. pastor, Cong. Provilence, 


Rhode Island, April 18, 1835. 


RICHARD M. CHIPMAN, ord. pastor, Cong. Harwinton, 
Connecticut, March 4, 1835. 

ANSON GLEASON, ord. pastor, Cong. Mohegan, Ct. April 1. 

EZEKIEL MARSH, ord. pastor, Cong. Ellington, Ct. April 


29 
ALVAN BOND, inst. pastor, Cong. Norwich City, Ct. May 6. 
ROBERT McEWEN, inst. pastor, Cong. Middlewown, Ct. 
May 7. 
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Danes MEAD, inst. pastor, Cong. Deep-River, Saybrook, | 
May 27 
LESTER A. SAWYER, inst. pastor, Cong. New Haven, 
Ct. June 3. 
FOSDICK HARRISON inst. pastor, Cong. Bethlem, Ct. July 
1. 


CHAUNCEY E. GOODRICH, inst. pastor, Cong. Fly Creek, 
New York, Feb. 17, 1835. 


SOLOMON STEVENS, inst. pastor, Cong. China, N. Y. 
March 4. 
JOUN A. ‘eae inst. pastor, Pres. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


March 
—* S F. NORTON, ord. pastor, Pres. Windham, N. 


tt. 
RDWakbs A. BEACH, inst. pastor, Cong. Groton, N. Y. 


April 8. 
ROLLIN a STONE, ord. pastor, Pres. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENHY. A. A. "RILEY, ord. pastor, Pres. New York, N. Y. 
yril 25 


RICHARD ¥ WEBSTER, ord. miss. Pres. Albany, N. Y. April 


PAYET’ TE SHIPHERD, inst. pastor, Pres. Walton, N. Y. 
AMES RY JOHNSON, inst. pastor, Pres. Goshen, N. Y. 
aMos's AVAGE, inst. pastor, Pres. Utica, N. Y. May 3. 

ALFRED HOUGH, ord. pastor, Pres. Vernon Centre, N. Y. 
WILLIAM ALLANSON, ord. priest, Epis. Stillwater, N. Y. 
THOMAS C. REED, ord. priest, Epis. Schenectady, N. Y. 
WILLIAM FRAZER, inst. pastor, Pres. Jefferson, N. Y. 
WIA [nM L. STRONG, inst. pastor, Pres. Vienna, N. Y. 

une 


mar ID K. GALLY, ord. evang. Pres. Bergen, N. ¥Y. June 


ANSON P. BROOKS, ord, evawg. Pres. Bergen, N. Y. June 
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EDWARD WHEELER, ord. evang. Pres. Bergen, N. Y. 
June 4. 

LUTHER CLARK, inst. pastor, Pres. Dryden, N. Y. June 9. | 

WILLIAM CLARK, inst. pastor, Pres. Danby, N. Y. June | 
10. 

ALVAU LILLEY, inst. pastor, Pres. Newfield, N. Y. June 11. 

CHARLES 38. PORTER, inst. pastor, Pres. New York, N. Y. 
June 14. 


JOHN C. HART, inst. pastor, Pres. Springfield, New Jersey, 
April 23, 1835. 

HENRY AXTEL !., inst. pastor, Pres. Orange, N. J. May 7. | 

RICHARD C. MOORE, instituted rector, Epis. Elizabethtown, | 
N. J. May 02. 

JAMES SCOTT, ord. pastor, Pres. German Valley and Fox | 
Hill, N. J. June 9. 


THOMAS P. HUNT, ord. Pres, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, | 
March 25, 1835. | 


me a. FFIELD, inst. pastor, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HU ail Ww ALKINSH AW, ord. pastor, Union, &c. Pa. April 
SY. V EST , R HAIGHT, inst. pastor, Pres. Managunk, Pa. 


JAMES. _ DINWIDDIE, inst. pastor, Pres. Pentownship, 
Pa. April 23. 

JAMES McEW EN, ord. miss, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. April 
24. 


JOHN WOODVILLE, ord. deacon, Epis. Richmond, Virginia, 
March 21, 1835. 

CORTLAND VAN RENSSELAER, ord. evang. Pres. Buck- 
ingham, Va. May. 

C. W. ANDREWS, ord. priest, Epis. Richmond, Va. May 


E. C. HUTCHINSON, inst. pastor, Pres. Petersburg, Va. | 
Jou “SiN ETERRY, ord. priest, Epis. Richmond, Va. 
aeneee A. CURTIS, ord. priest, Epis. Richmond, Va. May 
wi. t 1AM MYLNE, ord. miss. Baptist, Richmond, Va. 


June 29. 


GEORGE H. W. PETRIE, ord. pastor, Pres. Kingstree, 
South Carolina, April 19, 1835. 
ae W G. PEDEN, ord. pastor, Pres. Indiantown, S.C. 


pril ‘21. 
sk. LEGARE, ord. pastor, Pres. Orangeburg, S. C. May 


COLUMBUS F. STURGIS, ord. miss. Augusta, Georgia, 
March 8, 1835. 


JOHN C. EASTMAN, ord. pastor, Pres. Chillicothe, Ohio, 
May 13, 1835, 


GEORGE G. McAPEE, ord. evang. Pres. Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, April 15, 1835. 

HENRY W. HOPKINS, inst. pastor, Pres. Big Spring and 
Taylorsville, Ky. April 25. 


Whole number in the above list, 79. 


















SUMMARY. 

Ordinatlons .cccccccsesess 39 STATES. 
lastaliations.cccoccecccece GD Mala@rcoccccccccccccosse | & 
Institutions...ceccccseceee 1 New Hampshire.......... 4 
Vermont.ccccccccccccccce | 
Oe 
Rhode Island sescececeeee | 
OFFICES, * 
Pastoriccccccccccccosecce GF 23 
ON casccecsccece coco | «6 New FeRPecesccccoscoce 6 
iii cencsesccceceeee © BRORINIUIEMascccscecees © 
PORSORS cccccccccccccosce «© VUBIRRscesccccesess cre =F 
Evangelists..ccccccccsccee 6 South Carolina..cccccccce 8 
Missionaries ..ceseeeceees 4 GeOPgiA.cccccerecccccecee 1 
Not specified.cccccccsesee L OhiOcecccceccerececcceee 1 
— Kentucky.ccccccccsccceee 2 
Total.cccccccccccsccccccce 79 _— 
Total.cccccccccccccccccce 79 

DENOMINATIONS, DATES. 
Congregational....+--eceee 25 1835. February..ccccesee 1 
) Presbyterian .e-cccccscsccee 34 March...... 6 
Baptist ..ecccccccccssecee 4 April ..cceseee 27 
Unitariatics cocccocccceee =F DEAF coce ccccesoans 
Episcopalian ..eccssccseee 7 JUNS cccccccccccece B 
Not specifiedessccccseoeee 2 July.ccccccccccccce 2 
Total.e.. eeeeereeeeesese 79 Piste coceccccessocesoscs 79 








QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 
° 





| JOSE ¥ hf CLARY, Cong. Cornish, New Hampshire, April 


13, 


| ASA PIPER, et. 79, Cong. Wakefield, N. H. May 17. 


WINSLOW W. WRIGHT, et. 27, Universalist, Weston, 
Vermont, June 28, 1835. 


OLIVER E. BOSWORTH, et. 26, Methodist, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, April 5, 1835. 


MICHAEL EDDY, at. 75, Baptist, Newport, Rhode Island, 
June, 1835. 


SAMUEL GOODRICH, Cong. Berlin, Connecticut, April, 1835. 


| JOHN W. CURTISS, et. 31, New York City, New York, 


June 7, 1835. 


WILLIAM A. RICHARDS, et. 29, Pres. Hanover, New Jer- 
sey, May 2, 1835. 


SAMUEL aon gh et. 67, Methodist, Kingston, Pennsyl- 


vania, June, 18% 


EDWARD DROMGOLE, Methodist, Brunswick, Virginia, 
June, 1835. 


— WRIGHT, Eyiscopal, Memphis, Tennessee, May, 
335. 
JOHN TAYLOR, eat. 83, Baptist, Franklin Co. Kentucky, 
April 12, 1835. 
Whole number in the above list, 12. 











SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20 to 30....e+eee08. 3 New Hampshire.....see00. 2 
FO Dicccceccccece U Vermenbiccccccccccescccce | 
GO 7O.ccccccccccoe 1 Massachusetts..ccccccccece lb 
70 BO. .cecccscccce 2 Rhode Island....ccccccecee | 
80 W-..seee-ceeee 1 Comnecticut..cccccccccscee | 
Not specified........ 4 New York.... l 
=< New Jeretyecccccccccecece | 
Total..cccceccsccccccccece 12 Pennsylvania..cccccccccces 1 
Sum of all the ages speci- Virginin cccccscccccccccce | 
fled.ccccccccccccccce 417 Tenmeset cesccccccesccccs | 
AVETAZE AGE eeecseseceeeeeDS KeMlucky ecccccccccccccee | 
DENOMINATIONS, Fetal .coccesseceseeeseeses 12 
Congregational.....ssseeee 3 
Presbyterian ccccccccecccce I 
Baptist cccccccccccccecccee & DATES. 
Methoitist..cccccccccccccee 8 
Episcopalssseccceeese oe BE 1835, April..ccccccccccece 4 
Universalist ...cccsccccccce 1 BP scexecccosecses & 
Not specified.....scsecesee 1 JUNE cescccccsccseee 5 
Wtitintecadasunmenees 12 Detel.cccccecesocecesesese 12 
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NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


THE Society held its Anniversary in the 
Park Street meeting-house in the evening 
of May 25,1835. The Hon. Samuel Hub- 
bard, LL. D. President of the Society, being 
absent from the city, the Hon. William 
Reed, a Vice President, took the chair. 
The services were commenced with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Bates, President of Mid- 
dlebury college. An abstract of the Annual 
Report of the Directors, was read by Rev. 
Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the Society. 


On motion of Rev. John Spaulding, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Secretary of the Western 
Education Society, seconded by Rev. The- 
ron Baldwin, of Jacksonville, Illinois, 


Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, be accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 


On motion of Rev. James Hoby, of Bir- 
mingham, Eng., seconded by Rev. Justin 
Edwards, D. D., of Andover, 


Resolved, That the subject of spiritual 
education, as it respects the ministry, is, in 
all its bearings and relations, one of incon- 
ceivable importance to the well being of the 
church and the world. 


On motion of Rev. Edward N. Kirk of 
Albany, New York, seconded by Rev. Eli- 
sha Fiske, of Wrentham, 


Resolved, That the church of Christ is 
placed by him under the most sclemn re- 
sponsibility, rightly to perpetuate the gospel 
ministry ;—that this is to be affected by the 
exerci-« of all that agency which is adapted 
to the conversion and sanctification of young 
mien, especially by prayer for academies, 
colleges, and theological seminaries, and by 
providing the pecuniary means to educate 
pious indigent young men, until the wants 


On motion of Rev. Sylvester Holmes, of 
New Bedford, seconded by Rev. Francis A. 
Cox, LL. D., of Hackney, England, 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society, is engaged in a design, which has 
a most direct and important bearing on the 
conversion of the world to Christ. 


On motion of Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, seconded by Rev. Warren 
Fay, D. D., of Charlestown, 


Resolved, That the spirit of the gospel 
and the times in which we live, demand, 
that those who now enter the sacred min- 
istry, be men of unbounded benevolence, 
and unbounded trust in God; and that it 
should be the paramount object of their 
preparatory discipline to furnish them with 
these high moral qualifications. 


Appropriate addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Messrs. Spaulding, Hoby, Kirk, 
Holmes, Cox, and Skinner. 

The public services were then closed 
with the benediction by Rev. John H. 
Church, D. D., of Pelham, New Hamp- 
shire. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR. 


President. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL, D. 


Vice President. 
William Bartlett, Esq. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. William Reed, Marblehead, Mass. 

Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D. ~ haroa, Conn. 
Robert Ralston, Esq. Philadelphia. 

John Bolton, Esq New York. ; 

Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. LL. D. Philadelphia. 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, DD. LL.D Pres. Yale —— 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D. LL D. Pres. Union Co 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D Boston, Ms, 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. Pres. Middlebury College. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D. 1. Clinton, N. Y. 

William Seabrook, Esq. Edisto Island, 8. C. 
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Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Mase. 
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Rev. William Allen. D. D. Pres. Bowdoin College. 
Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D. Franklin, Mass. 
Rev. Edward PD Griffin, D. OD. Pres. Williams Col. 
fey. James Richards, D. D. Prof. Auburn Theol. Sem. 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pres. Lane Seminary. 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, DD. Pres. Amherst Col. 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D D. Pres Dartmouth College. 
Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D Prea Brown Univ. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Prof. Andover Th. Sem. 
Rev. James M Matthews, DD. Chan. N. Y. Univ. 
Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, 1. D. Pres. Hamilton Col 
Rev. Joba Wheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D. Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Robert H. Bishop, D2 D. Pres: Miami Univ 
Rev. George E. Pierce, Pres. Western Reserve Col. 
Directors. 


Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. LL. D. 
Kev. Brown Emerson. 
Rev. Warren Fay, D. D. 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Arthur Tappan, Esq. 
His Honor Saniuel ‘T. Armstrong, Esq. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. 
Rev, Samuel Gile. 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D. 
Rev. William Patton, 


Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. Secretary. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq. Treasurer. 


Hon. Pliny Cutler, @uditor. 


Abstract of the Nineteenth Annual 
Report. 


The American Education Society, is ex- 
erting a most happy influence on the reli- 
gious, literary and civil interests of the 
country.—It is beneficial to the Church by 
multiplying the number of ministers. It 
has, since its commencement, assisted in 
the education of about 700 individuals, who 
have already entered the ministry, most of 
whom would not have prepared for this 
sacred employment without this assistance 
Besides, by its Agents and publications, it 
has probably been the means of inducing 
300 more to preach the gospel, who pos- 
sessed pecuniary ability to educate them- 
selves. And it undoubtedly has excited to 
the formation of other Societies, whose 
object is to raise up heralds of salvation. 
While these are denominational, that is, 
confined in their operations to the particular 
communions with which they are severally 
connected, as Presbyterians, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists and others, they have 
together, probably, been instrumental in 
preparing for the ministry 500 or 600, who 
are now laboring faithfully for Jesus Christ. 
—The Society is also beneficial by improv- 
ing the character of ministers. It does this 
by elevating the standard of ministerial 
education, and of ministerial piety. As a 
condition of receiving assistance, it requires 
that its beneficiaries pursue a regular course 
of theological study for three years, as well 
as obtain a complete collegiate education, 
or one that is equivalent to it. This, it is 
believed, is a higher requisition than was 
previously made by any other Institution 
whatever in the land, as a prerequisite to a 
participation in this species of charity. And 
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there is no other Education Society now 
existing, that requires this. 

The Society is strict in its requisitions of 
piety in those who receive its patronage; 
in its pastoral supervision; indeed in its 
whole course of discipline. Thus it not 
only promotes personal holiness, but also 
sets forth the vast importance of high at- 
tainments in religion, in those who enter 
the ministry.—It will, too, improve the 
character of ministers, by increasing their 
bodily and mental vigor. The temperate, 
economical and industrious habits, which it 
enjoins, will promote corporeal health, 
strength, and activity. And these are inti- 
mately connected with intellectual sound- 
ness, Vivacity, and energy. 

Thus by multiplying the number and 
improving the character of ministers, the 
Society will be a means of enlarging and 
sanctifying the Church. The ministry is 
the standing ordinance of Heaven for the 
conversion and salvation of this world. By 
the foolishness of preaching, God is pleased 
to save them that believe. As ministers 
are multiplied, so this means of grace is 
increased, and so, according to the appoint- 
ment of Heaven, conversions will be mul- 
tiplied and the Church enlarged. And in 
proportion to the piety and faithfulness of 
the ministry, will, ordinarily, be the sancti- 
fication and purity of the Church.— In these 
ways the Society is beneficial to the inter- 
ests of Zion. 

This Society operates advantageously on 
the literary interests of the country. It 
favorably affects academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries. It does this by re- 
quiring of its beneficiaries a regular and 
thorough education, and by continually 
holding up before the community the im- 
portance of education generally; and also 
by increasing the number of pious students. 
The beneficiaries, while pursuing their 
course of studies, will exert a most salutary 
influence on the Institutions, with which 
they are connected. They will be a means 
of promoting the sanctification of Christians 
and of restraining the immoral and vicious. 
It may be expected, too, that they will do 
much towards promoting revivals of religion 
among their literary associates, as has al- 
ready in many instances been the fact. 
When they shall have completed their pre- 
paratory studies, and entered upon profes- 
sional duties, they will become patrons to 
common schools, academies, colleges and 
theological seminaries. Many such Insti- 
tutions will be established through their 
influence. There are now 84 colleges and 
30 theological seminaries in the United 
States. Of these colleges, 46 have been 
erected since the formation of the American 
Education Society, and most of them with 
a view to the multiplication of ministers, 
and to some extent in the way of charitable 
education. And can it be doubted, that 
this Society has done much to increase the 
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number of colleges and to promote the 
cause of Manual Labor Institutions? All 
the theological seminaries in the country, 
with the exception of two, have come into 
existence since its establishment. The ef- 
fect of these Institutions on the Society and 
of the Society on them, is most happy. 
And they should ever be accounted as mu- 
tual helpers in the great and glorious work 
of raising up ministers of the gospel for the 
supply of a world. 

The Society also has a favorable effect on 
the interests of the country in a civil point 
of view. The political condition of a nation 
will be very much in accordance with the 
character of the people asa body. It is self 
evident, that this will be the case under a 
republican form of government, where all 
the rulers froin the highest to the lowest 
are from among the people, amenable to 
them, and dependent on them. The morals 
and habits of the community are moulded in 
a great degree by clerical influence, and 
bear much resemblance to the existing min- 
istry. The religious, moral and civil condi- 
tion of a nation then, are closely connected 
with the number, holiness and efficiency of 
its ministers. Hence the immense impor- 
tance of this Society as a means of multi- 
plying those whose salutary influence will 
be so extensively felt, not only on the reli- 
gious and literary; but also on the civil 
interests of this land—the glory of all lands, 
and which is to bear so active and efficient a 
part in achieving the conquest of this world 
to Jesus Christ. 


Number of Young Men assisted.—The 
American Education Society is truly na- 
tional, not only in name, but also in its 
spirit and proceedings. As its appellation 
is general, so its principles are catholic, and 
its operations extended. Appropriations 
have been made to young men of different 
evangelical denominations from every State 
in the Union. The whole number aided 
since the formation of the Society is 2,258. 
The number assisted in each succeeding 
year is as follows, 7, 138, 140, 161, 172, 
205, 195, 216, 198, 225, 156, 300, 404, 524, 
604, 673, 807, 912, 1,040. Of those who 
have received aid from the funds of the 
Society, since the last Annual Meeting, 
which was held in the city of New York, 
200 were connected with 17 theological 
seminaries, 538 with 37 colleges, 302 with 
98 academies and public schools—making 
in all 1,040 young men, connected with 152 
Institutions. Of these 478 have been as- 
sisted at 84 Institutions within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian and Western Education 
Societies. The number of new beneficia- 
ries during the year is 300—a larger num- 
ber than was admitted in any preceding 
year. 


_ Number who have entered the Min- 
istry.—The number of ministers raised up 
through the instrumentality of this Society, 
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is probably not far from 700. About 100 of 
these have entered the field of labor the 
last year. The most sanguine expectations 
of the founders of this Institution, could not 
have anticipated, that in twenty years from 
its formation it would, annually, send forth 
a hundred spiritual reapers into the field 
of harvest. 


Number who have deceased.—Of the 
beneficiaries of this Society 3 only, a very 
small proportion in comparison to the num- 
ber assisted, have, during the year, been 
cut down by the shafts of death. After 
much examination and reflection, it is con- 
tidently believed, that the community have 
judged erroneously respecting the mortality 
of students. It is not a fact, as has been 
supposed, that a larger proportion of young 
men die who are in a course of preparation 
for the ministry, than of young men who 
are pursuing other employments of life. 
The same remark will probably apply to 
other students. 


Patronage withheld.—As great precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent the unwor- 
thy from being admitted to a participation 
in the sacred charities of this Institution; 
so constant watchfulness should be exer- 
cised, that none of this description be re- 
tained under its patronage. The same 
qualifications are necessary for the contin- 
uance of beneficiaries, that are required 
for their admission. 

With deep regret we are compelled to 
say that during the year the names of 15 
have, for various reasons, been stricken 
from the list of beneficiaries. 


Character of those patronized.—The 
character of those who are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the sacred charities of this So- 
ciety, is best known by its Constitution and 
Rules. Talents, piety, and good scholar- 
ship, are indispensable prerequisites to ad- 
mission as a beneficiary. Persons of such 
qualifications, and only such, should be 
patronized by the Society. 


Thorough course of education.—He who 
ministers at the altar, should be taught not 
only in the school of Christ, but also in the 
school of human science. He must be not 
a novice, but a scribe well instructed into 
the kingdom. The priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge. The prophets were men of 
learning. Moses was taught in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. Daniel excelled in 
knowledge. Schools of the prophets were 
established in various parts of Canaan; as 
at Dothan, Jericho, Gilgal, and Bethel. 
Samuel was President of the college which 
was at Naioth, and Elijah and Elisha suc- 
ceeded him in the presidency. The state 
of society and the great Head of the Church 
demand a thorough education for the min- 
istry. In accordance with this demand, 
are the Rules of the Directors. 
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Promotion of personal holiness.—It has 
ever been a leading aim of the Directors, 
to seek the promotion of holiness in the 
individuals who receive their patronage. 
The plan of pastoral supervision was adop- 
ted as early as April, 1826, and has resulted 
in much good to the beneficiaries and the 
cause generally. The Secretary of the 
Parent Society has perforined this service 
so far as his other duties of an imperative 
nature would allow. Other Secretaries and 
permanent Agents have taken a part in this 
vastly important work. Communion has 
also been held with them by pastoral cor- 
respondence and addresses.—-During the 
year, books and pamphlets, applicable to 
them as Christians, preparing for the min- 
istry, have been given them as usual, so 
far as opportunity and convenience would 
permit. 

Receipts.—From the Treasurer’s Report, 
it appears that the receipts, during the year, 
have been 833,062 70, over $25,000 more 
than in any preceding year. Of this sum, 
$66,589 90 are for current use, and $16,472- 
80 forthe scholarship fund. There have been 
raised within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
church $25,289, and the remainder $97,- 
773 70 have been received from the New 
England States. To 866,589 90, add S6,- 
000 by vote of the Directors transferred 
from the original fund to the current fund 
fur present use—amount of the sale of real 
estate, bequeathed, for the general purposes 
of the Society, and the amount will be $72,- 
589 90—total of receipts for present use. 


Bequests.—The amount received by leg- 
acies the last year, is 827, 010 38. Of this 
sum $15,472 80 were trom the Rev. Eben- 
ezer Porter, D. D., of Andover, $1,000 from 
Isaac Warren, Esq., of Charlestown, §9,- 
877 58, froin Joseph Abbott, Esq., of Elling- 
ton, Connecticut, and S660 from other per- 
sons. Inno previous year has the Society 
received so large an addition to its funds 
from the testamentary acts of its friends. 


The time has come when the disciples of 


Christ, possessing this world’s goods, not 
only while living, remember the cause of 
Zion by their charities, but when dying, 
leave in its behalf their prayers and alms to 
ascend together as an acceptable memorial 
before God. 


Loans refunded.—The loaning system to 
a greater or Jess extent has been in opera- 
tion fifteen years. During this time it has 
been fully tested, and proved to be the best 
course that has been devised for the accom- 
plishment of the following objects ;—the 
industry, economy, independence, health, 
morals and religion of the beneficiaries ; 
the increase of funds; the prevention of 
impositions and abuses in various ways; the 
satisfaction of clergymen generally, espe- 
cially those who by great efforts and sacri- 
fices educated themselves; also those who, 
by assistance received from the Society, 
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obtained an education for the ministry, but 
on account of ill health or some other good 
reason, have been prevented from preaching 
the gospel of Christ; financial men, too, 
and those in particular who contribute to 
the funds. Indeed, it is believed, that the 
Society could not exist and flourish on any 
other than the loaning system. Difficulties 
innumerable would arise without this plan 
of procedure. Fifty individuals have the 
last year refunded $2,957 14, thus helping 
to replenish the treasury of the Lord, and 
carrying forward this great cause of benev- 
olent effort. The whole amount which has 
been refunded is as follows; During the 
eleven years preceding April 30, 1826, 
$339 60—1827, R90 00O—1S828, g864 22— 
1829, $830 91—1830, $1,007 84—1831, 
$2,647 68—1832, $1,312 77—1833. $2,113- 
27—1834, $1,947 78—1835, $2,957 14— 
making $14,111 16. 


Expenditures.—The expenditures for the 
year have been $68,443 32. This sum 
added to the debt of the Society the last 
year, $5,225 71, and the amount will be 
$73,669 03. Subtract 72,589 90, the re- 
ceipts for current use, and there remain 
$1,079 13, the present debt of the Society. 
Remittances to a large amount have been 
made during the year from the treasury of 
the Parent Institution to Branches and So- 
cieties connected with it. Some have sus- 
tained their own beneficiares, and trans- 
mitted a portion of their collections to the 
general treasury to meet the necessities of 
others. 


“Imount of earnings.—-The amount earn- 
ed by labor, school teaching and other ser- 
vices is highly creditable to the beneficiaries 
and shows in part the happy effects of the 
loaning system. This in a great measure 
throws them upon their own resources, and 
induces them to make personal efforts, and 
to practice self-denial and economy. The 
sum of earnings reported from year to year, 
for the last nine years follows, viz: 1827, 
$4,000—1828, $5,149—1829, $8,728—1830, 
$11,010—1831, $11,460—1832, $15,568— 
1833, $20,611 —-1834, $26,268—1835, $29,- 
829. The whole amount is $132,623. 


Obligations cancelled.—Nineteen bene- 
ficiaries have asked for a release from their 
pecuniary obligations according to the Rules 
of the Society, and their request has been 
granted. Of these, 5 were Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, 10 Home Missionaries, and 4 
Pastors of feeble churches in peculiarly 
depressed condition. 


Presbyterian Education Society.—This 
Society embraces the Middle, Southern and 
some of the Western States, and is highly 
important on account of its location and 
character, and the extension of its opera- 
tions is much tobe desired. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Patton of New York, who had been 
its Corresponding Secretary, for the two 
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previous years, and who had rendered it 
assistance as his other avocations would 
allow, in July last relinquished his pastoral 
charge and devoted himse'f exclusively to 
the duties of his office. The Rev. John J. 
Owen who had been Assistant Secretary 
and Agent, for three years, and who had 
performed his official services with great 
fidelity and propriety, and with good suc- 
cess, in January last resigned his office 
with a view of settling ultimately in the 
ministry. Within the bounds of this Soci- 
ety, embracing the Western Education So- 
ciety, 478 young men have been assisted 
and $25,289 have been raised, during the 
year. In order to meet the appropriations 
made to these beneficiaries and the expen- 
ses which were incurred, the Parent Soci- 
ety has paid from its Treasury $6,000. 


Western Education Society.—-After 
extensive correspondence and much delib- 
eration, it was thought desirable that the 
Western Agency should be dissolved and a 
General Society for the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi should be formed. Accordingly 
such a Society has been instituted and or- 
ganized, by the name of the “ Western 
Education Society.” The Constitution was 
adopted and the officers chosen, the 30th 
October last, at the time of the Anniver- 
saries of the different benevolent Societies, 
held at Cincinnati. That place is to be the 
centre of its operations. The Rev. Dr. 
Wisner and the Rev. Mr. Patton were del- 
egates from the Parent Society, and aided 
in the new arrangement and organization. 
It has already, Branches and Auxiliaries, 
and will, it is expected, ultimately embrace 
the whole Great Valley. The Rev. John 
Spaulding and the Rev. Ansel R. Clark, 
were chosen Secretaries. Mr. Spaulding 
had been an able and efficient Secretary 
for the Western Agency for about two 
years, 


New York City Yeung Men’s Educa- 
tivn Society.—This Society was formed the 
last autumn, and has already paid into the 
Treasury one thousand dollars, and given 
a pledge that it will raise twenty-five tem- 
porary scholarships of seventy-five dollars 
each. This is an earnest of what may be 
expected from the vigor and ardor of youth 
Were all the young men of our land to 
imitate this noble example, what an amount 
of good would result ! 


Western Education Society, N. Y.— 
This Society occupies as its field of opera- 
tions, the Western District of the State of 
New York. It has prosecuted its object 
with success. During the year, there have 
been aided within its bounds 100 beneficia- 
ries. The present Secretary is the Rev. 
Alanson Scofield. 


Utica Agency.—This Society has been 
well sustained the past year, by its Secre- 
Within its 


tary the Rev. Otto S. Hoyt. 
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bounds 71 beneficiaries have been assisted 
the last twelve months. 


Central Agency.—This Society has its 
centre of operations at Philadelphia. It 
has been in existence only one year. The 
Rev. Eliphalet W. Gilbert has accepted the 
presidency of Newark College, Delaware, 
and consequently resigned his office as Sec- 
retary. The Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, late 
of St. Loui-, Missouri, has been appointed 
to succeed him, and expects to euter inmme- 
diately upon his official duties. 


Western Reserve Branch.—This Branch 
has steadily and perseveringly prosecuted 
its benevolent object. The Rev. Ansel R. 
Clark, its Secretary, has labored with abil- 
ity, wisdom, and success. The beneficiaries 
sustained by that Society the past year, are 
40. Within its bounds during this time, 
$2,815 have been raised. 


East and West Tennessee Agencies.— 
These Societies have together aided sixty- 
two beneficiaries. The Rev. John W. 
Beecher has resigned his agency, and Rev. 
John W. Irwin has recently been appointed 
Agent in his place, and is expected soon to 
enter upon his work. The Northern part 
of Alabama will be embraced within this 
field. 


Illinois Branch.—This State Society dur- 
ing the year preceding the one just closed, 
raised funds sufficient to meet its appropria- 
tions. It has paid but little, the present 
year, to beneficiaries who have been sus- 
tained within its bounds, owing to the fact, 
that no Agent has been employed within its | 
limits. Illinois is fast rising in a literary 
and religious point of view. 


Maine Branch.—Within the limits of this 
Branch, 55 young men have been assisted 
the past year. Of these, 25 were new 
applicants. The number of beneficiaries 
has doubled in the space of two years. 
The amount of funds raised in the State is 
$2,075. Maine seems destined to be one 
of the most populous and best States in the 
Union, and to send forth a most salutary re- 
ligious and literary influence. 


New Hampshire Branch.—During the 
year, this Branch has raised $5,005, the 
largest sum ever contributed in the State 
for this object, within the same period of 
time. This is the result of the labors of an 
efficient Agent. In 1830, without the ser- 
vices of an Agent, the State raised $265, 
and in 1831, with an agency of a few weeks, 
it contributed to this object, $2,263. Within 
its bounds 40 young men have been assisted 
the year past, 10 of whom were new bene- 
ficiaries. 

North Western Education Society.— 
This Auxiliary Society embraces the State 
of Vermont, and has been very successful 
in furnishing young men who have the min- 
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istry in view. There have been assisted 
within its bounds the last year, 107 individ- 
uals, 25 of whom were new beneficiaries, 
by an appropriation of $5,393, while only 
$1,152 have been raised within the State 
tomeetit. This deficiency has arisen prob- 
ably from the fact that no agency, to any 
considerable extent, has been performed 
during the year—a complete illustration of 
the necessity of Agents. With very little 
service of this nature, the year preceding, 
$2,213 were raised. 


Massachusetts.—This State, being the 
seat of the Parent Society, is not organized 
asa Branch. It has Auxiliaries in the dif- 
ferent Counties, most of which are efficient 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Worcester, take the 
precedence in this good work. The amount 
contributed within the bounds of the Com- 
monwealth during the year, is $29,535— 
more than one third of all that was raised 
for this Society within the United States. 
There have been assisted during the year at 
its institutions, 265 individuals, of whom 66 
were new beneiiciaries. This might natu- 
rally be expected, for no State in the Union 
has been more adequately supplied with 
able and faithful ministers, and none has 
more highly appreciated an educated min- 
istry, than Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island Auviliary.—This Auxiliary 
is advancing in its operations. More youth 
have been assisted, and more funds raised 
than in any preceding year. The different 
Evangelical denominations are awaking to 
the importance of an educated ministry. 
This is an indication of good to the spiritual 
condition of the State. 


Connecticut Branch.—There have been 
patronized by this Society during the year, 
81 young ncn, 17 of whom were new bene- 
ficiaries. To these individuals, $4,778 have 
been appropriated, and $3,896 have been 
collected within the State, in addition to the 
legacy of Joseph Abbott, Esq. Connecticut 
has ever been a nursery for ministers, and 
still promises to retain this characteristic 
feature. 


Means employed.—The means which 
have been used in the promotion of this 
cause are various. The formation of Branch 
and Auxiliary Socicties, and the labors of 
Agents, have been the principal instrumen- 
tality in this great work. Diffusion of know- 
ledge by the press has also been employed 
as another means. The Quarterly Register, 
published by the Society, is accomplishing 
great good in reference to literary and theo- 
logical institutions of the country, the min- 
istry, and ministerial education generally. 
It is exchanged for most of the religious 
periodicals of the country, and it is presented 
to the presiding officers of the different col- 
leges and theological seminaries, with the 
expectation that they in return will furnish 
the Society with the statistics and publica- 
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tions of their institutions. By request it 
has been furnished to some Reading Rooms, 
and Societies of Inquiry, respecting missions 
and benevolent enterprises, in our colleges 
and theological seminaries. It is presented 
also to all individuals who give Permanent 
or Temporary Scholarships, and nearly two 
thousand copies were sold the last year. 

Three thousand copies of the Quarterly 
Journal, which is a part of the Quarterly 
Register, are sent gratuitously to individuals 
in different parts of the country.—The 
Tracts of Dr. Scudder on the want of min- 
isters, and of Professors Emerson and 
Knowles on the call and qualifications for 
the Christian ministry, issued by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, are timely productions, 
and worthy to be in the hands of every 
minister, every student preparing for the 
ministry, every parent who has sons to train 
for Jesus Christ and his cause, and also 
every Agent of this Society for distribution, 
while laboring for its advancement. During 
the past year a History of the American 
Education Society has been published by 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
It is adapted for usefulness, and should have 
a place in every Sabbath School Library in 
the land.—Efforts by correspondence and in 
other ways, have been made to lead the re- 
ligious community to remember this cause 
in their supplications before the throne of 
God, and to observe in a special manner the 
Annual Concert of Prayer for Colleges. 
And God has heard and answered the peti- 
tions of his people. Eleven Colleges have 
been blessed in a greater or less degree the 
last year with the effusions of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Concluding remarks.—Christians must 
enter upon the business of raising up min- 
isters of Jesus Christ with deep seriousness, 
viewing it to be of vital importance, and 
feeling that they are accountable to God for 
the discharge of this duty. There are now, 
in the United States, 1,900,000 males be- 
tween 14 and 30 years of age. One in 15, 
or 126,000, may be considered pious. One 
in 10, or 12,600, ought to prepare for the 
ministry. Of these 12,600 males, there are 
8,460 between the age of 14 and of 24. 
These, generally speaking, ought to take a 
regular collegiate and theological course to 
qualify themselves for the ministry. Of 
these also, 2,940 are between the age of 24 
and of 28. These, probably, ought to take 
a shorter course of education, that is, attend 
to the study of the languages and other im- 
portant branches two or three years at some 
academy, and then pursue the study of di- 
vinity regularly at some theological sem- 
inary. And of this class too, there are 
between the age of 28 and of 30, 1,260, 
who, by reason of their advanced age, 
ought not to pass through a regular course 
of education either at college or at a theo- 
logical seminary, but to study divinity with 
some private clergyman, a year or two, and 
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then enter upon the ministry of Christ. If 
there should be any subtraction from this 
number on account of domestic connection, 
or peculiar engagements in secular con- 
cerns, (as perhaps there should be,) this 
subtraction may be supplied from those over 
30 years of age, who ought, in this way to 
prepare for the ministry. Some few of 
those who entered on the work of preaching 
the gospel at this time of life, have become 
eminentin their profession, as John Newton 
and others. Of the 12,600, not 4,000—not 
one third—are preparing to preach the gos- 
pel of Christ! This ought not so to be. 
Awful responsibility and guilt rest some- 
where. In view of this, who will not ap- 
ply himself to the great work of raising up 
spiritual reapers for the harvest of the 
earth; while the solemnities of dissolving 
nature, the retributions of the final judg- 
ment, the blood of Calvary, and the worth 
of undying souls, press to immediate, un- 
tiring and agonizing efforts. 


el E——_— 
PRESBYTERIAN EpUCATION Sociery. 


Tue Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Education Society was held in New York, 
May 14, 1835. Zechariah Lewis, Esq, a 
vice president, presided at the meeting. 
The Annual Report was read by the Sec- 
retary, Rev. Wm. Patton. Resolutions were 
offered and well sustained by the Rev. 
Messrs. Spaulding, of Cincinnati, O., Hat- 
field, late of St. Louis, Mo., Boardman, 
N. Y., and Edwards of Andover, Mass. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D. 
is President of the Society; Rev. Win. 
Patton, Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. J. 
J. Owen, Recording Secretary, and Oliver 
Wiilcox, Esq. Treasurer. Some account of 
the operations of this Society is embodied 
in the abstract of the Parent Society. Ex- 
tracts from the commencement and conclu- 
sion of the report follow: 


President Edwards in his treatise on re- 
vivals remarks, * Great things might be 
done for the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ, by searching out youth of prom- 
ising abilities, and with hearts full of love 
to Christ, but of poor families, and bringing 
them up for the ministry.” 

That which this eminently holy and ju- 
dicious man saw to be so desirable, we see 
to be indispensable. The object of this So- 
ciety is toraise up a ministry, with hearts 
as large as the world, and whose persever- 
ing design it shall be to give every family a 
Bible, to teach every child to read it, and to 
bring every individual to act under its all- 
pervading influence, and who shall set out in 
earnest to do this, and persevere for the 
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purpose of accomplishing it before they 
themselves go to heaven. We cannot sup- 
pose that the future aggressive movements 
of the church will be carried forward with 
energy, and rendered victorious and per- 
manent, only asthe preached gospel is mul- 
tiplied and extended. Hence it is evident 
that education societies for increasing the 
number, and other means for improving the 
character of the ministry, are now the 
leading objects to be aimed at Without 
making any disparaging comparison, the 
Board are convinced that under present 
circumstances, while the want of ministers 
is the great want, no institution has strong- 
er claims than this. 
” * * * ad 


The review of the past promises strong 
encouragement for the future. Every ap- 
peal in former years, when the Society has 
been embarrassed, has been promptly and 
generously met, and a new and healthful 
impulse given to its operations. During 
the year, the conviction has guined upon 
the churches that the education of indigent 
and pious young men for the ministry is an 
indispensable branch of benevolent action. 
They are beginning strongly to feel that 
unless a competent number of ministers can 
be educated, all the bold and energetic 
plans of home and foreign missions must be 
injured, and the work of the world’s re- 
demption tnaterialiy retarded. For some 
years past, the proportion of young men, 
whose parents or friends can sustain the ex- 
pense of their education, has considerably 
increased. It is not too much to say, that 
the proportioned increase of this class of 
candidates has been greater even than of the 
indigent. It has been obvious, that as the 
Education Society has with energy pushed 
forward the claims of the Lord Jesus upon 
the talent and piety of the rising generation 
to serve him in the gospel ministry, many 
youth have responded to the call. 

Knowing that * the harvest is great, but 
the laborers are few,”? cheerful obedience 
must be rendered to the command of our 
Saviour, *“‘ pray ye therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest, that he would send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.” For if God does not 
open the heart, the very sources of benev- 
olence are dried up, and if God does not 
prepare men for this holy calling, they 
never will be prepared. Neither human 
learning, nor societies for patronizing indi- 
gent young men, nor millions of money, 
will avail any thing, without the enlighten- 
ing and sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Other means are necessary, but 
they alone cannot properly qualify one soul 
for the work of preaching ‘ Christ cruci- 
fied.”’ Our great hope then is in the Spirit 
of God, in earnest persevering prayer for 
the continued, enlarged and powerful 
influences of the Holy Spirit. When 
the church, in agony for the perishing 
millions—in holy solicitude for the glory of 
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the Saviour—in utter helplessness from all | trated in his providence, and obeying his 
other help, and in holy confidence in God, | commands; men who know that they and 
and humble dependence for promised aid, | their fellow men have all gone out of the 
shall raise her prayerful voice, and raise it | way ; that there is none naturally righteous 
often, and with hallowed importunity—then | among them, no not one ; that that which 
the Spirit of the Lord will be as a fire on | is born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that they 
the consciences of the young men, and their | that are in the flesh cannot please God ; for 
hearts will be irrepressibly set on the great | the fleshly mind is enmity against God, not 
work of preaching the gospel. The present, | subject to his law, neither indeed can be ; 
then, is a momentous crisis. The mighty | and that when Jesus died for all, all were 
conflict is rapidly advancing. Now is the | dead, and that he died for all, that they who 
day of preparation, and every moment and | live, should not live unto themselves, but 
every true man is of countless value. unto him that died for them and rose again ; 

The time has come for decided and greatly | and that no one for whom Jesus died, has 
enlarged action. The time has come when | any right to live for any object less than 
our men ought to be like the “ men of Is- | the glory of God in the salvation of men. 
sachar who had an understanding of the | The object of this Society is, to increase 
times to know what Israel ought to do.” | the number of ministers who have felt this ; 
Yea the tine has indeed fully come, when | and have resolved, in the strength of Jeho- 
our men must be like the men of Zebulon, | vah, making mention of his righteousness 
who “went forth to battle expert in war, | and of his only, while they live to live unto 
who could keep rank and were not of double | the Lord, and when they die to die unto 
heart.” Did all Christendom with united | the Lord, and living or dying to be the 
heart bind their strength to the work, the | Lord’s; and who will not rest, unless in 
work would still be unspeakably arduous, | heaven, till this is the case with all people 
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For the hosts of the great enemy are exten- 
sively combining—they have made strong 
their numerous entrenchments ; they suffer 


no divisions to distract their councils, or to | 


paralyze their strength. With them every 
eye is single—every heart bold—and every 
nerve firm. Such are the powers marshal- 
led for the battle of the great day. Yet 
under God resolute and devoted men can 


change the whole moral aspect of the | 


globe. Oh, when we call to mind what 
men have done, at the bidding of their 
worldly, ambitious leaders, shame and con- 
scious guilt should enshroud us when we 
remember the coward selfishness of those 
who have been redeemed with blood. 


The following is the Address delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Edwards. 


The object of this Society is, to increase 
the number of suitably qualified ministers 
of the gospel. And to what extent does it 
propose to increase them? Till the Bible 
is translated into every language, till the 
gospel is preached to every creature, and 
the sound of salvation is echoed over the 
whole earth. This Society would raise up 
men, to preach the gospel, who have them- 
selves been taught the gospel, and the way 
to preach it. Some think that they know 
this, without being taught. We want none 
such. That knowledge of the gospel which 
we wish men to communicate, is not that 
which springs from the unaided efforts of 
their own minds, or which flesh and blood 
merely have revealed unto them, but their 
Father who is in heaven; and revealed too, 
not to the ear, or the understanding only, 
but also to the heart. 

We want ministers, who know the things 
which are freely given to the children of 
men, of God, by believing his word, as illus- 


of every kindred, and nation, and tongue. 

And do you think, Mr. President, that 
men will ever learn this, without being 
taughtit; and taught it too from above ? 
No, Sir. It is written, ‘* They shall all be 
taught of God.” The effect of this teaching 
is, ** Glory to God in the highest, good will 
tomen.” It is religion; that which blazed 
in the Morning Stars when they sang to- 
gether, and burst from the sons of God 
| when they shouted for joy. 

Of course, Sir, it will never be the great 
| object of such men, to make Presbyterians, 
‘or Congregationalists, or Baptists, or Epis- 
copalians, or Methodists, or merely to 
attach men to this or that particular 
denomination. No, Sir, that would be far, 
far beneath them. It would be earthly, 
sensual, devilish. It will be their object to 
open upon every part of this dark and dying 
world, the light of life; and point all its 
perishing population to Him, who is the 
Light of the world; and in whom, there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scyth- 
|ian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in 
all; yes, Christ, who is over all, blessed 
| forever ; and who, though he was rich, for 
| our sakes became poor; and who died for 
our sins, the just for the unjust, and rose 
again for our justification, praying in words 
and in deeds, in lite and in death, for his 
people, ** that they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me and I in thee, that they 
may be one in us; that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” 

These are the men, the number of whom 
this Society would increase; ambassadors 
for Christ, who, as though God did beseech 
men by them, will pray them in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled te God; and whose 
feelings and conduct, will move in accord- 
ant sympathy with Him, who is reconciling 
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trespasses unto them, but forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin; but who will by no 
means clear the guilty; and men, who, 
knowing the terrors of the Lord, as a just 
(sod and a Saviour, will persuade sinners to 
flee from the wrath to come, by being re- 
conciled to him. 

» This, Mr. President, is to be the great 
business of the ministers whom this Suciety 
would raise up; not to contend for this out- 
ward form merely, or that, but to persuade 
men, all men, the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the bond and the free, to 
be reconciled to God, as their Creator, Re- 
deemer, Benetactor and Judge; to suy in 
their hearts and by their actions, Not my 
will, but thine be done, with me, and by 
me; with all, and by all, on earth, as it is 
done in beaven. 

This being the most difficult thing, which, 
by such means, is ever accomplished, no 
men need to possess higher powers of per- 
suasion, or to know better how to use them, 
than ministers of the gospel. And if any 
man think that such knowledge and power 
are naturally possessed, or are easily ac- 
quired, that man 1s a novice, who should 
not be put into the ministry, lest, being 
litted up with pride, he fall into the condem- 
nation of the devil. To be suitably qualified 
to preach the gospel, men must not only 


know the gospel; but they must also know | 


themselves; no very easy or speedy attair- 
ment. They must also be acquainted with 
other men; with human nature, in the vast 
variety of its manifold and complicated op- 
erations. They must know also the truths 
of revelation, in their divinely inspired as- 
peets and connections ; and their illustra- 
tions, by the works and the ways of God. 
And they must know also how to exhibit 
them in such a manner as is besi adapted to 
reconcile inen to him, 

This knowledge no man on earth can ac- 
quire without much reading, observation 
and prayer, deep and long continued retlee- 
tion, Vigorous mental effort, and thorough 
discipline. Even apostles needed years of 
instruction, from the Lord himself, in order 
to obtain suitable knowledge; and then they 
needed to be taught even by miracle, to 
know how to communicate it. 

And then they needed to give themselves 
to reading, to meditation, and to prayer; or 
it would not be possible, even for them, to 
be workmen that needed not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, and giv- 
ing, as every minister ought, to every one 
his portion in due season. This, no minister, 


Whatever ignorance or self-sufficiency may | 


think, without a miracle, can do, without 
much study. And as the days of miracles 


are past, there is for study, observation, ex- | 


perience, and thorough mental discipline, 
no substitute. 
And in prosecuting study, men must not 
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sit at the feet of human instructors, but, as 
he did afterwards, they must also sit at the 
loot of the cross; and there study, in the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
which beams from the face of Jesus Christ, 
And studying in that light, they will see 
‘light. They will make rapid advances in 
sound learning and true science. They 
will learn more, which tends to fit men for 
the ministry, in a year, than they can learn 
elsewhere in a century. And there they 
will make g@enuine, thorough scholars. In 
his light, they will see light, on points 
where others, however great their talents, 
will stumble as in the night, and grope at; 
noonday. Under the bright beamings of 
the Light of the world, not only will their 
understandings, but their hearts will be so 
full of light, that their very faces will so 
shine as to proclaim to all around them that 
they have been with Jesus. Their words 
will then drop as the rain, and distil as the 
dew, and will be like apples of gold in a net- 
work of silver; while they will determine 
to know nothing, among any people, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. And as 
they reason of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, and eye kindles eye, 
intellect fires intellect, and heart moves 
heart, eye, intellect, heart, all—all will look 
up unto Elim from whom alone cometh help, 
Nor do we want men who shall, in this 
| way, preach only on the Sabbath, or in the 
pulpit; but seven days in the week; in the 
family, and in the social circle; in the pal- 
hace, and in the cottage; in the parlor, and 
in the kitchen; in the workshop, and in 
the street; in the stage-coach, and in the 
steam-boat; andin all their publie and pri- 
vate intercourse with men; not by a ftor- 
ward, abrupt, uncouth, and officious thrust- 
ing in of a set form of impertinent religious 
infermeddling ; but by a look, a deportment, 
'a conversation, and conduct, that shall say 
to all, “One thing is needtul;” and be 
adapted to give to all, the highest and best 
views of Jesus Christ, and his salvation. If 
they are to buy a coat, or a pair of shoes; 
to make a contract for the digging of a well, 
or the building of a house; we want them 
to do it, as the ministers of Him, whose 
'kingdom is not of this world; and who, in 
all their intercourse with men, even about 
‘earthly things, seek not theirs, but them; 
and whose hearts would leap for joy, to see 
‘them all shod with the preparation of the 
gospel, and clad in garments of salvation, 
drawing water from the well of life, and 
building upon the foundation laid in Zion, a 
‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Of course, we want men, and, 
to accomplish the object of this Society, we 
must have them, who will preach not them- 
‘selves, but Jesus Christ, not in words mere- 
ily, but in deeds; whose meat and drink it 
‘shall be to do the will of their Father in 


only now, as did Paul that great apostle, heaven; and who, whether they eat or 
who labored more abundantly than they all, | drink, or whatever they do, shall do all to 
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the glory of God. Then will their preach- 
ing be like unto that of God manifest in the 


flesh, 


“ When in his life the law appears, 
Drawn out in living characters.” 


Then we shall have men, Sir, who will 
contend, not only earnestly, but success- 
fully, for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; not the faith which magisterially 


wraps itself up in the folds of clerical or} ” . 
| ! ' fitted and accustomed, as God would have 


ecclesiastical dignity, and disdains to stoop 
to the drudgery of spending and being spent 


for tmmanuel ; nor that which plants itself 


in the strong hold of sectarian denomina- 
tional confederacy, and throws out fire- 
brands, arrows and death, upon all who 
will not come into, or wish to go out of its 
enclosures; nor that which merely goes 
round and round, in the cold and long-beaten 
track of prescriptive formality; nor that 
which drives furiously and recklessly on- 
ward through storms, whirlwinds, and tem- 
pests, crying, come, see my zeal for the 
Lord; but that faith which is as a little 
leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leav- 
ened; the faith which is as a still small 
voice, and yet lifts up like a trumpet, and 
shows the people their transgressions, and 
the house of Jacob their sins; which 
stands between the porch and the altar, and 
cries, spare thy people, O Lord, and give 
not thine heritage to reproach; that faith 
which moves so wisely, and so powerfully 
too, that it subdues kingdoms, and works 
righteousness, stops the mouths of lions, 
quenches the violence of fire, out of weak- 
ness is made strony, waxes valiant in fight, 
and overcomes the world, the flesh and the 
devil, by love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, meekness, goodness, faith and 
temperance ; and comes off conqueror and 
more than conqueror through him that 
loved us and gave himself for us; and then 
with a full heart and untiring tongue, cries, 
to him, yes to him, be the glory, all the 
glory, forever, and forever. 

Such, Mr. President, are the ministers 
whom this Society would multiply ; men 
who would not bring a railing accusation 
even against Satan; much less against a 


man, even though he should be wicked ;/ ' 
| in the dark, stormy ocean of human deprav- 


still less against a good man; less still 
against a minister of Jesus Christ; men 
who even if reviled, will not revile again, 
but will commit themselves in well doing 
unto him that judgeth righteously; inen 
who will love even their enemies, bless 
those who curse them, do good to those 
who hate them, and pray for those who 
despitefully use them and persecute them, 
and as much as in them lies, will live peace- 
ably with all men. And it would multiply 
them and multiply them, and multiply them, 
till there shall not be a continent, nor an 
island, nor a village, nor a hamlet, nor a 
cottage, under the whole heaven, from 
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which angels shall not hear the ascending 


acclamation, ** How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them that publish 
the gospel of peace ; that publish salvation ; 
that say unto Zion, thy God reigneth.” 

2ut never can this be accomplished, un- 
less we can have ministers who have not 
merely souls, but who also have bodies. 
Never can this Society accomplish its end, 
unless it can raise up and educate men of 
bone, and sinew, and muscle, and nerve, 


them, to move habitually in harmonious, 
symmetrical and vigorous action, working 
out results which he himself would pro- 
nounce ** very good.”” And this can never 
be done, unless these men shall be taught 
the laws of God with regard to bodies, as 
well as souls; and shall have religion 
enough, to obey them. And the man who 


i shall be instrumental in teaching ministers 


the laws of God for the formation and pres- 
ervation and healthy action of bodies, and 
in persuading them for his sake, for their 
own sake, and for the sake of their fellow 
men, to obey them, will be pre-eminently 
a benefactor of his race. Then, and not 
ill then, may we hope to have ministers 
who will, as they ought, glorify God in their 
bodies, as well as spirits, which are his. No 
longer will they then, as now, live after the 
flesh, and die; but through the spirit, they 
will mortify the deeds of the body, and live. 
To accomplish this, they must understand 
the laws of God, and obey them. They 
must eat nothing, and drink nothing, and 
do nothing, but what tends to health and to 
holiness. They must, for God has so or- 
dained, yes, they must keep under their 
bodies, and bring them into subjection, ha- 
bitual subiection to his laws with regard to 
bodies, or instead of saving others, they 
themselves will be cast away. Nor must 
they neglect their bodies, as to suitable 
nourishinent, and exercise, and cleanliness, 
and rest and sleep. If they do, they will 
violate God’s laws, and will find the way of 
transgressors to be hard. Nor must they 
be left on any points, merely to the light of 
nature ; for the light of nature merely will, 
in Christian lands as well as heathen, be 
abused. It is too dim, and too feeble, to 
live and shine, and guide the wayward soul 


ity. You must let in upon it the light of 
revelation, the light of the cross, and show 
men that their bodies were designed and 
are adapted to be temples of the Holy 
Ghost ; and that if any man defile the tem- 
ple of God, him will God destroy. That 
destruction will commence in this life, and 
even in youth. It will strike through all 
their conforts, and through all their efforts, 
the gloom and the palsy of death. Pale, 
emaciated, hypochondriac dyspeptics, with 
bodies made and fitted by God to run like 
divine clock-work eighty or a hundred 
years, but all deranged, shattered and quiv- 
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ering through the violation of his laws, at 
twenty or thirty years of age, can never 


cope with principalities and powers, with the | 
rulers of the darkness of this world,—or lead | 


on the sacramental host of God’s elect trom 
conquering to conquer. That eye which 
must look from sea to sea, must have a 
keenness; that foot which must run and 
not be weary. must have a strength; and 


that arm which must wield the weapons 


which are mighty through God to the pul-| 


ling down of strong holds, must have an 
energy, Which the violation of God’s laws 
with regard to bodies, even through igno- 
rance, or the keeping of them with regard 
to souls merely, can never, no, never pro- 
duce. There must be knowledge, and there 
must be obedience, with regard to the body, 
as wellas to the soul. And there must also 
be cultivation of bone, and sinew, and mus- 


cle, and nerve; as well as of head, and | 


heart; and in addition to all, there must be, 
with regard to all, habitual waiting upon 
God: or the youth will faint and be weary, 
the young man will utterly fall. Their 
struggles to rise and their efforts to con- 
quer, Satan will esteem as straw, and he 
will laugh at the shaking of their spear. 
The soul, in those mighty heavings which 
are to pour light and salvation over the | 
earth, must have something to work with, 
more than hypochondria or dyspepsia, or 
that ignorance and rebellion which produce 
them, ever can furnish; and it must have 
a body which they never make, or such 
emotions will not exist; or if they do exist, 
they will crush it into the dust. No bodies 
but such as knowledge and obedience form 
and sustain, will endure the conflict. Fail- 
ing here, | have known some of the finest 
bodies which God ever makes, the master- 
workmanship even of Jehovah upon matter, 
droop at the outset like the grass, andl 
wither as the green herb. In the morning 
they flourished and grew up—before noon, 
they were prostrate and withered. Their 
souls quit the contest, and fled, because 
their bodies, under wounds, self-inflicted, 
the worst of all wounds, had fallen. And 
the conquests which they might have mul- 
tiplied and augmented for half a century, 
must be abandoned, or achieved by others. 
And it would, were it possible, draw tears 
from the eyes of angels, and spread gloom 
even through heaven, to witness the havoc 
which has thus been made in the armies of 
Immanuel; and to see how their conquests 
of * light and love,” over the earth have 
thus been prevented. O, had it not been 
for this, how much more frequent, and in 
how much louder and sweeter strains, had 
been the song of angels, over sinners that 
had repented! And never, while this con- 
tinues, will the millions of the rebellious 
and lost, bow to the sceptre of the Re- 
deemer. 

No, Sir, we must have, in great numbers, 
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| minds, and both accustomed habitually to 
/move, harmoniously, and vigorously, and 
perseveringly, in ebedience to God. 

And here let me say, Mr. President, that 
the sooner they take this course, the more 
constantly they keep it, and the further 
they proceed in it, the more they will tind 
it to be a way of pleasantness and a path of 
peace. Then shall we have, Sir, what we 
_want, and what, to accomplish the object of 
this Society, we must have, men who will 
‘act not only vigorously, but uniformly and 

kindly. And this, Sir, isessential. In this 
day, when the fountains of the great deep 
are breaking up, the whirlwinds of passion 
rising, and professed ministers of the Prince 
|of peace are dashing one against another, 
like the waves of the sea foaming out their 
own shame, it is fundamental, that we have 
men, who from principle, deep rooted, and 
wide spreading, are consistent, uniform, and 
kind. We donot want men of mere cir- 
cumstances, who can labor vigorously only 
on special occasions, when multitudes are 
beholding and applauding ; or men who go 
only by fits and starts; one day blazing, 
and scorching too, like the ebullitions of 
Etna, and the next like her lava, black, 


cold, and dead. Nor do we want the bright, 


dazzling coruseations of the Aurora Borea- 
lis. or the swift scathing darts of the light- 
ning; but we want the rain and the snow 
that come down from heaven and water the 
earth, and cause it to bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater; that bring forth first the 
blade, and then the ear, and then the full 
corn in the ear. We want the dew that 
descends upon the mountains of Zion, where 
the Lord gives the blessing, even life for 
evermore; and the light which not only 
purples the East, but which grows brighter 
and brighter even to the perfect day; awak- 
ening throughout creation, joy and gladness, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 

A beloved tnan, who had given up all for 
Christ, left his kindred and country, and la- 
bored long and hard for the heathen, and had 
become, as such an employment is adapted 
to make a man, in spirit highly apostolic, vis- 
ited his native country. And as be cast 
his eyes over the manifold and all pervading 
fruits of the gospel, proclaiming through 
the social, civil and religious interests of 
men, the gracious benignity of its author, 
his bosom swelled with gratitude, his eye 
filled with tears, and he was overwhelmed 
witb admiration. And when he contrasted 
what he now saw, the light, beauty and 
glory, which spread over creation, with 
what he saw and felt in those lands of dark- 
ness and death, he was constrained to go 
from city to city and from State to State, 
and echo to his countrymen the voice of 
their Saviour, ** Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Ministers were awakened, and churches 





men of sound bodies, as well as sound 


were aroused. He came to New York; 
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he attended anniversaries ; he heard strong 
resolutions and warm glowing speeches; 
and witnessed among all a mighty tide of 
emotion, as if they would go forth to the 
conquest of the world. But still he was 
sad. ‘I perceive,” said he, * among many, 
a strong tendency to be only occasional in 
their religion. They wish to do every thing 
with a bold dash, and in a splendid. style. 
The Bible, however, says very little about 
doing things in that way; but it says a great 
deal about patient continuance in weil do- 
ing.” These, Mr. President, are the min- 
ixsters that we want; men who, like the 
apostolic missionary, and like the Bible, 
shall say a great deal, not in words merely, 
but in actions, about patient continuance 
in well doing; seeking for glory, and 
honor, and immortality, and eternal life. 
We want men who ean work when they 
are not seen, as well as when they are 
seen; and who, whatsoever they do, shall 
do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men; and who shall, at all times, and 
in all places, serve the Lord Christ. 
Ministers of this sort are now the grand 
instrumentality, which is most of all needed 
for the conversion of the world. I know 
indeed that the Bible, “ Precious Bible, 
book divine,” must be translated into every 
laneuage ; and dead is the heart, that would 
not leap for joy to see it daily searched and 
cordially obeyed by every soul. Treets 
too, sweet mes-engers of salvation, hke 
leaves from the tree of life, must fly, as on 
the wings of the wind, and fall, like the 
heavenly manna, around every dwelling. 
And Sabbath schools, too, and Bible classes, 
for the instruction of children and youth in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
nust be established among all people. But 
when, where, how, shall this be begun, and 


,’ 


continued, and completed, without ministers 


of the gospel? What, for China, would 
the Bible have done without such men as 
Morrison? or tracts, without such men as 
Gutzlaff?) Bibles and tracts might have ex- 
isted to the end of the world: and yet 
without ministers, China have gone through 


the darkness and pollution ef her Paganism. 


to the last conflagration. Bibles move 
nobody, tracts move nobody, unless Bibles 
and tracts are, by somebody, first moved. 
And minds do not) ordinarily 
haply they may feel after these things and 
find them, unless they are moved to it: by 
minds. And the minds appointed by God 


and fitted for this purpose, are the minds of 


ministers. And to experience the benefit 
of his appointment, on this, as well as other 
subjects, we must walk in bis way. Should 
every neighborhood throughout the great 
Western Valley be blest with a Sabbath 
school, and every neighborhood throughout 
the world, they would be like the morning 
cloud or the early dew, without ministers 
of the gospel. You could not maintain 
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‘the seke of Christ and 


public worship, or preserve the Sabbath, or | 


[ Ave. 


any of the means of grace ; because, with- 
out them, you have not God’s appointed 
instrumentality for that purpose. Ministers 
then, in great numbers, of sound bodies and 
sound minds, clear heads, and good hearts, 
must be raised up; men strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus, and who, constrained 
by his love, shall live for the purpose of 
bringing this whole world, in the least pos- 
sible time, into obedience to him. Not 
that they can all act at once on the whole 
world ; but they must all act, each one on 
the individuals, on whom his influence may 
be exerted. And the grand object with 
regard to each must be to induce him to 
live wholly and forever for Jesus Christ. 
They must not underteke, even instrumen- 
tally, to convert a man principally for his 
own sake, but for the glory of God in the 
salvation of men; nor must they teach any 
man, that he has any right, to hope that he 
is a Christian, unless he is disposed to live 
lor this. They are not to light candles to 
stand uncer bushels, or principally to shine 
on themselves ; nor are they to make salt, 
principally to preserve itself. Much less 
are they to light up the light of life in the 
soul principally for its own sake; but for 
the souls for whom 
he died. They must teach the man who 
visits his counting-room to visit for Jesus 
Christ, and the man who freights his vessel, 
to freight for Jesus Christ. The man who 
enters his shop, the man who cultivates his 
farm, the man who follows bis profession, 
all, who have been redeemed by his biood, 
niust be taught to live to his glory. 

And this is to be done, by those too, 
who, as to the doing of it, are naturally 
something like a great valley of dry bones. 
And, lo, they are exceeding dry. To 
such, they must nevertheless, at the com- 
mand of God, lift up their voice, and ery, 
* QO ye dry bones, hear the word of tie 
Lord.” And they must speak, and act, as 
it they thought that they could, and ex- 
pected that they would, hear. And there 
will be ashaking in that great valley, among 
those Bone will come together, 
bone to its bone, flesh and sinews will 
come upon them, and the skin will cover 
them above. But by addressing them 
merely, or doing any thing else, within the 
power of preachers only, there will be no 
life in them; no. standing up for God. 
Hence they must, from beginning to end, 
teel and must cry also, Come, O 
breath, breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live. And they will live; and in 
greater and greater numbers, rise up for 
God, an exceeding great army. Nor will 
it be an army that is raised up, and organ- 
ized, merely, or principaily for the sake of 
the army; but for conquest, immediate, 
universal conquest. And army will sue- 
ceed army, not a man of whom will have 
been enlisted principally for his own sake, 
but for His sake who hath called him to be 


bones. 


this; 
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soldier, and who, as the Captain of salva- 


ion, in the conquest of the world, hath | 


weed of him. And learning courage from 
he Lion of the tribe of Judah, and meek- 
ress from the Lamb of God, and with wea- 
sons which are not carnal, they will move 
mward, through the length and the breadth 
at every land—not like Satan’s armies, strew- 
ng their march with the triumphs of deso- 
ition; but making the wilderness like 
Sden, and the desert like the garden of the 
ord—causing the parched ground to be- 
‘ome a pool, and the thirsty lands springs 
of water—and opening every where, high- 


wavs, on which the ransomed of the Lord | 


shall return and come home to Zion with 
singing—till thousands of thousands, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand—multi- 
tudes which no man can number, shall 
epen their everlasting anthem of glory, and 
honor, and thanksgiving, unto Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
- —e——— 
ConNECTICUT BRANCH. 


THe Ninth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society, was held in the Church at Enfield 
In the 
absence of the President and Secretary, the 


on the evening of June 16, 1835, 


meeting was organized by calling the Rev. 
Dr. Perkins of West Hartford, to the chair, 


and appointing Mr. Luzerne Ray of Hart- | 


ford, Clerk. 


After prayer by the Chairman, the usual | 


Reports were read, and accepted. 

The following Resolution was then of- 
fered by the Rev. Ansel Nash, General 
Agent of the Connecticut Branch. 

Resolved, That the success which at- 
tended the operations of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, during the last year, affords 
just cause of gratitude to Almighty God, 
and of encouragement to future efforts. 

This Resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. John M. Ellis, an Agent of the Parent 
Society, and adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Day, President of Yale 
College, moved the following, which was 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Tyler, President 
of the Connecticut Theological Institute, 
and passed, 

Resolved, That in view of the spiritual 


Wants of our country, and of the world, it | 


is matter of sacred obligation on ministers, 
and churches, to make increased exertions, 
that the number of competent evangelical 
ninisters may be augmented, and, espe- 


cially, that the youthful talents and piety | 
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| The third Resolution was also moved by 
the Rev. Mr. Nash, without remarks. 


Resclved, That the Connecticut Branch 
of the American Education Society will 
endeavor to raise during the present year, 
seven thousand dollars, in aid of the object 
of that Institution. 


It was seconded by Eliphalet Terry, 


Esq., and adopted, 
The Rev. Messrs. Day, Tyler, Nash and 
Ellis, indulged the audience with appropri- 


ate and impressive remarks in support of 
the above’ Resolutions, exhibiting most 
clearly, the fundamental importance of the 
Society, as a means of advancing the king- 
dom of the Redeemer in the world. 


The Rev. Ansel Nash was appointed Sec- 
retary for the year ensuing, and the Rev. 
Dr. Tyler added to the number of the Di- 


rectors. The other officers remain the same 





as last year. The Report, prepared by the 


Rev. W. W. Turner, who had been Secre- 


| tary for six years, follows :— 


Itis now nine years since the Connec- 
ticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was first formed. Within that pe- 
riod, it has assisted a large number of young 
men to an education, which, without its aid, 
many of them would probably never have 
| received. The Society is so young, that it 
is hardly time yet to reap the full harvest 
of its labors, a large majority of those whom 
it has assisted, being still in a state of pre- 
paration for active life. A few, however, 
| have gone forth to labor for their Master on 
the ficld of the world, and with a spirit of 
devotedness which promises the highest 
success. That the blessing of God may 
accompany their efforts, and thus testify 
that it was His voice which called them to 
their holy office, is the prayer of the Di- 
rectors, and must be that of every one who 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

It appears from the Report of the Treas- 
urer that the receipts from all sources dur- 
ing the past year amount to 86,650 97, 
This includes a balance in the Treasury at 
i the commencement of the year of S216 00, 
land also the sum of $1,193 00 drawn from 
the Parent Society. Itis worthy of remark, 
that this is the largest sum which has been 
received into the treasury of this Branch 
during any single year of its existence. 
Your Directors are encouraged to hope that 
every succeeding year will bear witness to 
the increased liberality of the people of this 
State, towards a cause which they consider 


| at the present time second in importance to 


+no other. 


The average number of Beneficiaries on 


in the country, may be devoted to the | the books of the Society during the past 


Christian Ministry. 


year, has been 60. The number of those 
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who applied for assistance at the last quar- 
terly meeting of the Directors is 68. It will 
be seen that the number of such applicants 
is steadily increasing, and it would be ex- 
tremely gratifying to the Directors to be 
able to give them all the requisite assist- 
ance, without being obliged to draw from 
the Treasury of the Parent Society, as has 
hitherto always been the case. With re- 
gard to the character and standing of those 
under their care, the Directors continue to 
receive such assurances as to satisfy them 
that the liberality of the friends and patrons 
of the Society has not been abused. 

It cannot be expected that any thing like 
an adequate view of the merits and claims 
of the American Education Society, should 
be attempted in a brief Report from one of 
its Branches. The subject is of such im- 
portance in its relations to our own country, 
and indeed, more or less directly, to all the 
countries of the world, that hours would 
hardly suffice to tell how much of good the 
Society has already done, and how much 
more, if properly sustained, it will accom- 
plish. The Directors in the performance of 
their annual duty, would merely introduce 
a single thought, which seems to them, at 
the present time, peculiarly interesting and 
important. 

That it is the duty of every follower of 
Christ, to be, at all times, and in all possible 
ways, engaged in building up his Master’s 
kingdom, is a truth too manifest to need 
proof, or illustration. It is also equally 
true, that emergencies sometimes arise in 
the history of the Church, when extraor- 
dinary exertions in a particular direction, 
are imperiously demanded; when the for- 
tunate issue of the whole contest, seems to 
depend in a great measure, upon success in 
one corner of the field. We are living in 
such an emergency, and the particular end, 
for which our prayers ought most fervently 
to rise, our wealth be most liberally ex- 
pended, and our action most vigorous, is, 
the salvation of our own native land; her 
continued existence as a distinct, and pecu- 
liar nation, where religion, liberty, and 
peace, in their purest, and loveliest gar- 
ments will delight to dwell; and from 
which, as a radiant centre, they will send 
forth their light and warmth over the whole 
earth. We are already to a great extent, 
the light of the world, and should the pure 
Church of God in this country sink down 
into insignificance and weakness ; it would 
be like blotting out the Sun from the midst 
of the Heavens. Let us not flatter our- 
selves that there is no danger of such a 
misfortune. There is great danger. The 
ery of alarm which has gone up from all 
parts of the country has not been sounded 
without sufficient cause. We are in danger 
from Infidelity. We are in still greater 
danger from Romanism. There is a large, 
a powerful party in these United States, 
who would rejoice to burn down every 








church, and overthrow every altar of pure 
and undefiled religion in the land, and that 
party is increasing much faster than we in 
New England can readily believe. The 
eye of Papal Europe too is upon us, and the 
dark gleam of hatred, with which for more 
than half a century, she has regarded our 
prosperity, is beginning already to brighten 
with the expectation of finding in us an 
early prey. The American Church is in 
danger, and if she comes off victorious from 
the contests and trials which await her, it 
will be owing entirely, to the blessing of 
God upon the fidelity of his earthly ser- 
vanits, 

It is well known that strenuous efforts are 
now making to convert this nation to the 
Roman Catholic faith. It is known that 
multitudes of foreign papists are every year 
pouring in upon our shores, bringing with 
them, all the passions and prejudices of a 
foreign education. It is known too that 
great numbers of Foreign Missionaries are 
annually sent across the ocean; men well 
trained in the schools of European cunning, 
and unsurpassed by any individuals on earth, 
for wily and deceitful policy. Itis known 
furthermore, that the vast region of the 
West, where the elements of society have 
not yet mingled into union and strength, 
has been selected as the most promising 
ground of action; and already, the horns of 
this beast, like that which Daniel saw, are 
pushing northward, and southward, and 
eastward from his station on the prairies. 
All these things are unquestionable facts, 
and they constitute the emergency in which 
we are living. What shall be done? Sit 
down in quietness, and suffer ourselves to 
be encircled in the net of spiritual despot- 
ism? Oh, no! the enemy must be met, 
immediately, and strongly met. Net an 
inch of ground should be given up to his 
occupancy without a struggle. But where 
shall we look for men to fight these battles 
of the Lord? Shall we knock at the doors 
of retined, polished society, and ery, send 
forth your sons to aid us, to stand on the 
frontiers, to watch the outposts, to endure 
the hardship of a life of much labor and 
little reputation among men? Few persons 
of this description will be found wiliing to 
relinquish the pleasures and privileges of 
their station in the world, and take up the 
cross of such a life. And even if they are 
spiritually willing, such persons generally 
find the literal weakness of the flesh a 
continual obstacle to success in a situation, 
where bodily vigor is almost as necessary 
as mental power. Our chief reliance then 
must be upon individuals whose sinews 
have been hardened upon the rough soil of 
their native hills, upon men who will not 
shrink from fatigue and danger, but find 
themselves at home, whatever they may 
be called upon to do, or suffer. These 
must go, but they cannot go alone. It is 
said that the Home Missionary Society will 
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send them; but a long preparation is ne- 
cessary before they can receive its patron- 
age. The Education Society prepares 
them. It lies at the foundation of benevo- 
lence, it lays the first stone in the teimple, 
and in this view possesses an importance, 
which although easily overlooked, cannot 
readily be measured. Without our Educa- 
tion Societies, large portions of our country, 
the Western part of it more especially, 
would be alinost entirely destitute of preach- 
ers of the Word of God. With this fact 
before them, the Directors are constrained 
to say, that upon these Societies, the salva- 
tion of our country is, in a great measure 
depending. This is the single thought 
which the few remarks they have made 
were intended to establish, and upon which 
they would earnestly invite the most seri- 
ous reflection. ‘Move on the West’ was 
the repeated exhortation of the excellent 
Dr. Reed but a few hours before he left 
this country. ‘ Move on the West, if you 
would save your nation.” Move on the 
West, is the response of your Directors, 
and let the Education Society, reversing 
the miracle wrought upon Pharaoh’s ariny, 
furnish the chariot-wheels of your motion. 

Religion only can sustain such a gov- 
ernment as ours. The progress of Infidel- 
ity, and anarchy, of Roman Catholicism, and 
despotic power, will be uniformly coinci- 
dent. It is the duty then of every man 
who loves his country, who loves his fellow- 
man, who loves his Saviour, and his God, 
to awake, and gird himself for the combat 
which has already begun. It he is in doubt 
in what way to make his exertions most 
effective, we would say to him, that there 
is no better way, than to sustain the Edu- 
cation Society. To this end, let his benev- 
olence be directed—for this, let his prayers 
rise before the merey-seat of God, and then 
shall he see the dark clouds which are now 
rolling up from the western sky, pass qui- 
etly over, and melt away into the light of 
Heavenly Truth. 

For the sake of a more definite impres- 
sion, your Directors have confined their 
remarks to a single point and place of 
action; but the operations of the Society 
in whose behalf they appear, are circum- 
scribed by no geographical boundaries, and 
limited by no time. Its benevolence is as 
wide as the world which it aims to supply 
with an educated and efficient ministry ; 
and, in connection with the kindred institu- 
tions, so justly called the ‘ Glory of the age,’ 
it is steadily advancing towards the accom- 
plishment of its noble designs. May the 
Spirit of Him, without whose aid the wis- 
dom of man is foolishness, and his strength 
weakness, direct its counsels, and prosper 
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Matvye Brascn. 


Tue Maine Branch of the American 
| Education Society, held its annual meeting, 
June 24, 1835, at Bangor. After prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, the annual report of the Di- 
"rectors was read by the Rev. Benjamin Tap- 
The Report was accepted 
and ordered to be printed, and the meeting 


| pan, Secretary. 


was addressed at length by the Rev. J. M. 
Ellis, Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Illinois, Prof. 


Pond, Rev. Mr. Pomroy, of Bangor, and oth- 


ers. The various remarks of these gentle- 


men were listened to by the assembly with 
deep interest, as was manifest by their con- 
tribution of more than $300. The officers 
for the ensuing year are Rev. William Al- 
len, D. D., President of Bowdoin College, 
President ; Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Secre- 
tary, and Prof. Newman, Treasurer. It is 
a matter of regret that we have not receiv- 
ed a copy of the Secretary’s report for pub- 
lication. 
—@—- 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Plymouth County. 


Tue Plymouth County Education Society 
held its annual meeting at North Bridgewa- 
ter, June 11, 1835. Inthe absence of the 
president, the Rev. E. Dexter, Ist vice 
president, took the chair, who opened the 
meeting with prayer. After reading the 
minutes of the last year, the following offi- 
cers were unanimously elected for the en- 
suing year, viz. 

Hon. Josiah Robbins, of Plymouth, President. 
Gen, Beajamin King. of Abington, | ie Pres. 
Rev. Thomas Boutelle, of Plymouth, Secretary. 


Dea. Morton Eddy, of Bridgewater, 7'reasurer, 
Asahel Hathaway, of Bridgewater, Muditor. 


The annual Report was read by the late 
Secretary, the Rev. Ebenezer Gay, and a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Mather, agent of the Parent Society. The 
Report follows. 

It has been the prevailing opinion of all 
who take the Bible as the rule of their 
faith, that this whole world would be con- 
verted to Christ—that idolatry would every 


where be done away—that superstition 
would come to an end—that infidelity 








its efforts, till «the knowledge of the Lord 


shall fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.’ 


would cease—and that holiness would uni- 
versally prevail. The early Christians 
seem to have believed all this without a 
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doubt, and the first apostles acted on this 
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principle,—going forth and preaching the | 
gospel every where. From ecclesiastical | 
history it appears, that no doubts were en- | 
tertained by the church on this subject, tor 
many centuries. In the tenth century 
there seemed to be awakened an extraor- 
dinary degree of faith on this subject; and 
the most costly and splendid arrangements 
were made for carrying the gospel through 
the world, of planting the standard of the | 
cross upon every hill and mountain, and of 
delivering every land from the thraldom of 
superstition, infidelity, and idolatry. But 
ive, strangely mistook 


the zealots of that 
the nature of the weapons by which the 

kingdoms of this world are to be subdued to 

Christ, and consequently failed in their en- 

terprise. With the spirit of the reformation, 

revived again the spirit of evangelizing all | 
nations. Itis,however,during the last (hirty 

years, that we discover more of a true mis- | 
sionary spirit, than im any age since the 
days of the apostles, A plan for causing 
the gospel to be preached to all nations, has 
been formed with singular wisdom, and | 
sustained by inereasing confidence ; copies 
of the word of God are multiplied alinost 
beyond caleulation, and channels are opened 
by which they may be circulated in every 
part of the earth. The liberal have devised 
liberal things, and there is no want of pecu- 
niary resources to till the world with relig- | 
jous tracts, Bibles, Sabbath schools, and a] 
preached gospel. Every missionary estab- 
lishment has been blessed, every school 
gathered on heathen ground furnishes | 
signs of suceess, and every Bible and tract 
has accomplished great good. Nota single | 
word of divine truth, that has been pro- 
claimed on the 200 hills where the lamp of 
the gosper has been lit up, has returned 
void. If all the missionary stations have 
not been equally favored, we may safely say, 
that on the whole, greater success has at- 
tended our feeble efforts, than the most 
sanguine triends of missions could have rea- 
sonably anticipated. 

Sut after all, there is a failure—we had 
almost said, an ulter failure. We announce | 
the fact, not to discourage and dishearten, 
but to excite inquiry, and stimulate to new 
and increased efforts. There is need of 
this. We have been so much in the habit 
of looking only upon the bright side of the 
picture—of receiving it as an undoubted 
article of our creed, that the world will be 
converted to Christ—that measures were 
how in operation which would accomplish 
this project, and the chariot-wheels of sal- 
vation were rolling on with a swiftness 
which woul! overcome every obstacle— 
that we have hardly glanced at the possi- 
bility of a failure. But the fact will come 
ont—it has come out—it must be told. Not- 
withstanding all that has been done, and all 
the suecess which has attended our efforts, 
the enemy, the god of this world, has gained 
upon us. Infidelity, superstition, Moham- 
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preaching, this fallen world is to be con- 


'they never can fail. 
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medanism, and heathenism, have been for 
ages, and are up to this moment, upon the 
increase. The tide of false religions—the 
flood of ungodliness and everlasting ruin, is 
daily rolling wider and deeper. Ever since 
the command, ** Go and disciple all nations,” 
was given, the population of these nations 
who know not God, has been constantly 
multiplying. Twenty millions annually, 
during the last eighteen centuries, accord. 
ing to the least calculation, have gone down 
to the grave from lands that never heard of 
a Saviour. We may think of some tens, or 
hundreds, or thousands, converted on hea- 
then ground during the last thirty years, 
and rejoice in the fact; but what are these 
compared with the millions that are sinking 
down into an endless night? Is it not, 
therefore, a lamentable fact, that notwith- 
standing all the Christian efforts which have 
been made, the great multitude of the peo- 
ple are perishing for lack of vision ? 

There is then, with regard to the con- 
version of the world as yet, a great failure. 
An interesting question here arises ; what 


is the cause of it?—To resolve this appalling 
‘fact into the sovereignty of God, will not 


exempt men from their obligation ; since 
we know it to be the revealed will of Heav- 
through the instrumentality of 


verted to Christ. 

The promises of God have not failed— 
His word is settled in 
the heavens. He is a rock; his work is 
perfect. 

Neither has this failure of evangelizing 
the world actually arisen through the want 
of pecuniary means. No doubt many bear- 
ing the name of Christ, have withheld more 
than is meet from the Lord’s treasury, All 
have not contributed as the Lord has pros- 
pered them. But from the experiments 
made by the American Education Society 
during the twenty years of its operations, 
we learn that the designs of evangelizing 
the world, have not failed on this ground. 
There have, indeed, been times when its 
treasury was overdrawn—when it was 
greatly in debt. But its managers, relying 
on the muniticence of the Christian com- 
munity, have never for this cause, turned 
away a single youth of promise, who came 
seeking its aid. And they have been sus- 
tained in their bold but prudent measures. 
Their debts have been liquidated. And 
though loud and repeated calls are. still 
made for pecuniary assistance, and though 
far greater demands must be made on the 
liberality of the church, than has ever as 
yet been made;—still, we now find the 
greatest demands are made, not for money, 
but for men—for young men of talent and 
piety, who are willing to devote themselves 
to the sacred work of the gospel ministry. 

Here then we find the chief cause of 
failure. It lies in the church, not directly 
in her unbelief—for in speculation, she has 
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never doubted the fact, that the kingdom of ' 
this world would become the kingdom of 


Christ. Neither does it lie directly in with- 
holding her treasures, though no doubt 
many individ uals and individual churches 
have been lamentably deticient here—but 
then others have so far supplied their defi 
ciency, that there has not been a want on 
this ground. 
men—of men able and qualitied to preach 
the gos pel—t o carry the el id tidings through 
the earth. This want ha is been lamentably 
realized, not only in this, but in all lands. 
A consideration of this want led to the forma- 


tion of the American Education Society, of 


which our meeting to-day is an auxiliary. 


But there has been a want of 


When this Society was organized, it was 


computed that 6,000 ministers were needed 
at that moment, to supply the destitute 
churches of our own country, not to men- 
tion the tens of thousands which were needed 
to carry the gospel through pagan lands. 
Owing to the increase of our population, 
there is as great a want at this moment as 
there was 20 years ago. Much greater, 
therefore, would have been the want, and 
far more dismal the prospect, if there had 
been no Education Society. Though the 
destitutions of our land are not yet supplied, 
nor a mighty host of missionaries raised up to 
carry the gospel through the earth; yet if 
we are not mistaken, we see in this insti- 
tution of Christian benevolence, a system of 
means in operation, which wil! eventually 
accomplish our most ardent desires, as well 
as fulfil the predictions of God’s holy word. 
The last annual report ‘of the Parent Soci- 
ety, furnishes us with great encouragement 
in this respect. 

jut notwithstanding all that has been 
cone, there are still vast moral destitutions. 
The cry is continually falling upon our ears 
in deeper and more thrilling tones, not only 
from various parts of our own land, but from 
all parts of the world, send us men—send 
us the living, speaking word of God. 

If we look only at the interests of our 
own country, we see that much more must 
be done, than has ever as yet been done, or 
our happy republic cannot long enjoy her 
religious or civil privileges. Believing as 
we do, that no eprorament of the people 

can long exist without moral virtue ; and 
believing also, as we do, that moral virtue 
cannot exist and continue, without the in- 
fluence of the Bible and a preached gospel, 
we have but a short argument to show the 
absolute necessity of raising up and sending 
into the field immediately, a host of able and 
pious ministers. We say immediately, for 
while we are halting, or neglecting the 
work, not only is our population increasing 
at the rate of one thousand and more every 
day, and multitudes are actually perishing 
for lack of vision; but the enemy is busily 
employed in scattering error and moral 
pestilence through the whole length and 
breadth of our land. We need not on this 
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occasion mention in detail the plans and op- 
erations of infidels, and papists, and other 
errorists of a hundred names, who, however 
opposed to each other in theory, are all ac- 
tively employed, and most zealously enga- 
ged, in propagating sentiments that must, 
unless Heaven in mercy prevents, eventu- 
ally destroy the basis of our civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Nothing but a well educated, 
pious ministry can ever counteract the 
torrent of evil which is now sweeping 
through our land. ‘ Such a ministry is the 
ordained instrumentality of Heaven to re- 
strain depravity, and promote all that ren- 
ders existence desirable.” 

To the Education Society the eye of the 
church is now turned, as the strong source 
of hope and encouragement. Year after 
year has verified the fact, that there were 
not one half men enough coming forth on 
their own resources, to carry forward the 
work of evangelizing the earth. It were 
not enough indeed even to supply the waste 
places and destitute churches of our own 
land. But considering the effects which 
have already resulted from the beginnings 
of this Society, we can no longer doubt, that 
itis one of those instrumentalities destined 
by the providence of God to carry forward 
and perfect the great work of evangelizing 
the world. It is in this view of the subject, 
that this system of benevolence is com- 
mended to your prayers, and your alms, 


Norfolk County. 

Tue Norfolk County Education Society 
held its annual meeting in the First Parish 
of Roxbury, (Elliot Church,) Wednesday, 
June 10, 1835. 
on the occasion by the Rev. 
Park of South Dedham. The next meeting 
is to be held in East Randolph. The Rev. 
Mr. Pierce of Foxboro’, is chosen preacher, 
and the Rev. Mr. Smalley of Franklin, sub- 
stitute. The officers of the Society are Na- 
thaniel Miller, M. D., Pres’t. ; Rev. Samuel 
Gile, Secretary ; Rev. Dr. Codman, Treas- 
urer, and Dr. Jesse Wheaton, Gen. Agent. 


A sermon was delivered 
Harrison G. 





Worcester South. 

Tue Worcester South Education Society 
held its anniversary at Uxbridge, April 29, 
1835. On the occasion, a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William L. Mather, 
Agent, which was followed with some re- 
marks by the Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. The officers of the Society for the 
year ensuing, are Hon. Salein Towne, Pres- 
ident; Rev. James D. Farnsworth, Secre- 
tary, and the Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Treas- 
urer. 
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Worcester Vorth. 


Tne annual meeting of the Worcester | 


North Education Society was held, Apiil 
30, 1835, at Westminster. The Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rey. Samucl Gay. 
Asermon was then delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Mather, Agent of the Parent Socicty. The 
officers for the present year, are tev. Sam- 
uel Gay, President; Rev. Cyrus Mann, 
Secretary, and Dea. Justus Ellingwood, 


Treasurer. 


Hillsboro’ County, NW. 11. 


Tre Hillsboro’ County Education Soci- 
ety met, May 10, at Bedford, N. H. In the 
! 


absence of the President, Rev. Mr. Toliman, 
! 


one of the Directors, was appointed to the | 
chair. Report of the Treasurer wasread and | 


accepted; $2,200 paid during the year; | 


Report of the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Walker, 
was read and accepted. 
The following Resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved, That the deplorable destitution | 


of ministers should awaken increased inter- 
est and effort in the Education cause. 

Resolved, That cach member of the 
Society will endeavor to seek out and bring 
forward, at least one young man for the 
gospel ministry the ensuing year. 

Rev. Messrs. Ellis and McGee made re- 
marks in connection with these Resolutions. 

Officers for the ensuing year.—Rev. Nathaniel 
Kingsbury, President; Rev. John Aiken, and Richard 
Boylston, Esq. Vice Presidents; Rev. Charles Walker, 
Secretary ; Rev. David Stowell, Rev. HL. EB. Nott, and 
Daniel Mack, Esq. Directors; Aaron F. Sawyer, Esq. 
Treasurer. 


—f>——- 
New HaAamesuire Brave. 
Extract from the Eighth Annual Report of the New Ha shire 
Branch, prepared by Prof. Hadduck, of Dartuwouth Coliege. 


Own other occasions, the Directors of the So- 
ciety have dwelt upon the selection and educa- 
tion of its beneficiaries. “They still feel that too 
mach wisdom can hardly be employed, or too 
much caution observed, in respect to these im- 

“pe ° . Ls > oft 
portant subjects. ‘They would deprecate all 
merely temporary policy, all expedients for im- 


mediate effect, on the part of the leading men | 


im our churches and benevolent socicties. In- 
stead of yielding to the occasional and transient 
currents of popular opinion, and listening two the 
suggestions of zeal untempered by knowledge, 
it becomes those, on whom the responsibility of 
public action and influence, in the cause of reli- 
giou, chiefly rests, to study thoroughly the re- 
mote and ultimate bearings of public measures. 
They are bound to cultivate general views, to 


consult for the future. ‘They should keep in mind | 


that, in the Christian church, as traly as in civil 
society, or in literature, the direction given to 
the public mind, by a few prominent men, is not 
easily er immediately changed. ‘The great 
errors in doctrine and in practice, which have 


[ Aue. 


darkened her history, have always grown from 


slight beginnings. lew if any minds have, at 
first, had the sagacity to discover the remoter 
consequences. ‘Thus what was at first an un- 
observed deviation from the simplicity of the 
gospel, has been encourage d and then tolerated, 
until it was no longer tolerable; and a return to 
truth and duty has been etiected only by a vio- 
lent revolution. Had a watchful intelligence 
auticipated the cud from the beginning, the 
monstrous tyranny of spiritual Rome had never 
overshadowed and withered the — primitive 
churches ; the bloody struggle, the prodigious 
expense of talent, and treasure, and life, in the 
ereat effort of the Reformation, had never been 
required. Itis impossible to say how much the 
ignorance and coutempt of knowledge which 
the Puritans encouraged in their zeal for free- 
‘dom and warmth of pious feeling, really tended 
to limit the influence of their noble exertions, 
and to atach the mass of English society still 
more strongly to a body of forms, under which, 
to say the jeast, no small degree of indolence 
and worldliness have always reposed without 
apparent compunction or public disgrace, 

Let the reasons appear ever so plausible, if 
/our churches should satisfy themselves with 
an illiterate, undisciplined ministry—if a pious 
heart alone be allowed to atone for unsoundness 
-of mind and iguorance of the higher forms of 
religious truth, they will one day rue it. ‘Truth 
is the instrument of awakening and sanctifying 
men. Thorough instruction in the truth is the 
ouly safeguard against extravagance and heresy. 
Aud truth is in no Wise more easily obtained on 
this subject than on others, It is not mere clas- 
sical attainment. It is not abstract science. 
‘hese things do not constitute it; they cannot 
of themseives secure it. We should be greatly 
misunderstood, if we were supposed to think 
that ever so much acquaintance with antiquity, 
and the circle of learning taught in the schools 
are, in themselves, the essential furniture of the 
ininister of God’s word. We entertain no such 
idea. Our brethren know, however, what it is 
to be instructed by a clear head—what it is to 
feel the reproofs of a wisdom that has gone 
below the surface of things—what it is to rise 
in the fervor of devotion under the guidance of 
a mind capacious of the sublime truths of inspi- 
ration, and full of the spirit of the holy prophets. 
We know with what insatiable appetite the real 
Christian feeds upon the living mstructions of 
one imbued with the sentiments of the Sacred 
Seriptures. We see with what impressions all 
men listen, whilst burning words are dropping 
from lips evidently touched with a coal from the 
altar of God. ‘Then how simple, how sublime, 
how convinciig, how persuasive, how amiable, 
iow heavenly the gospel seems. ‘The most in- 
| sensible and obstinately guilty are almost per- 
suaded to be Christians. 

But we wish not to dwell on this point. We 
would rather, on the present occasion, urge upon 
our brethren the duty of looking up young men, 
of suitable qualifications, and bringing them 
forward under the patronage of this Society, 
or otlierwise in a course of regular education. 
This oilice belongs peculiarly to the clergy. 
Christian ministers are, in an important sense, 
the natural guardians of pious young men. 
Next to the parent himself, they have the best 
means of acquaintance with the mental and 
moral character of the youthful members of their 
charges. ‘They have in many instances watched 





deformed the institutions of Christianity and | the progress of these individuals from infancy, 
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know all their relatives and circumstances, visit 
the schools, in which the elemeuts of education 
were taught to them, have witnessed the opera- 
tions of their minds under the influence of re- 
ligious truth, have observed the degree of in- 


telligence and ingenuity imanitested in. these | 


trying circumstances, the resolution and deter- 
mination evinced in breaking off trom tormer 
associations, the prudence and foresight discov- 


ered in marking out a new course of life, the | 


vigor and perseverance of pursu:t, and the reg- 
ularity and ardor of religious principle display- 
ed. In respect to all these things, the intelligeut 
pastor is placed nearly in the parental relation, 
and with the advantage too, of being unintlu- 
enced by parental partialities. 

To his pastor, also, the young man looks up 
with a natural respect not only as his spiritual 


eulde, but as a friend, whose interest in his wel- | 
fare has been evinced by substantial acts of | 


kindness, whose house is at all times open to 
him, and whose judgment and general intelli- 
5 a) 


gence may be consulted with a degree of con- | 
ond r } 
fidence in all the arrangements and changes otf 
life. If there be any thing peculiarly interest- | 


ing and responsible in the relation of a Christian 
minister, it is this power of influence which be 
possesses over the minds and purposes of the 


virtuous and pious portion of our young men. | 
It will be found by a slight survey of lile, that | 


although the number of such may be compara- 
tively small, they are not comparatively feeble 
and inefficient in their ultimate influence. The 


mass of minds under the contro! of opposite prin- | 


ciples, are seen very soon, to melt away, and 
leave almost no traces of their existence. ‘They 
are the vapor and mists of the moral atinos- 
phere, upon which, it is true, the splendid col- 
ors of the sky are painted, but which, as they 
float about us, not seldom inilict disease and 
death; whilst the real moral and intellectual 
worth of the community may be compared to 
the permanent, unobserved elements of the air, 
which sustain the life and health of the vegetable 
and animal world, 

It is not enough that counsel can be had by 
such young men, when they solicit it. ‘Tie most 
deserving are not the most forward to propose 
to themselves a change of circumstances; the 
most gifted young men are at a certain period 
of life, ofien the last to conceive the possibility 
of rising above their condition and filling a 
higher sphere. ‘These men require to be sought 
outand encouraged to hope for extensive use- 
fulness. A kind word, a little opening of future 
scenes may be of invaluable assistance at the 
right time, and in the right circumstances. On 
whom does the duty of performing this friendly 
office so naturally devolve, as on the Christian 
pastor ? 

These suggestions have no novelty. They 
must be familiar to the Society. They are con- 
sidered important to be presented in this connec- 
tion, only as the obvious foundation of an appeal 
to the clergy of New Hampshire, not to forego 
the privilege of doing important service to the 
church and the world by closely searching every 
corner of the fields opened around them, for the 
precious ore of sanctified talent. ‘This gold and 
this silver are emphatically the Lord’s. Happy 
isthe man, who is so fortunate as to bring it 
forth from its bed and enstamp upon it the su- 
perscription “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

Ever since the primitive disciples were com- 
manded to pray the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth laborers into his harvest, it has 
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always beeu the duty of the clergy to direct 


pious young men to this field of labor, but this 
duty is now peculiarly tacumbent on them. 
‘Throughout Christian nations, and especially in 
our own country, the lines of distinction between 
the chureh and the world are begining to be 
drawn with great discrimination. Error seeks 
no shelter. Vice blushes with no shame. There 
is a frankness aud fearlessness in falsehood and 
sin, Which, in other days, belonged to truth and 
virtue. Hence the name and the forms of reli- 
gion are less frequently assumed or retained, hy 
real lovers of the world. Religion is losing the 
; countenance which it has been accustomed to 
receive from policy and habit. ‘Those who deny 
its power, are not even at the pains to preserve 
its forms. ‘The consequence is, that while it 
seeins to have become much less generally re- 
spected, it has really lost: some important ad- 
It is left almost entirely to its own 
Formerly it gained some aid from 
the power of education, and the support of pop- 
ular opinion. Now it must relw solely on its 
intrinsic truth and spiritual energy. ‘Those who 
know God hear us; and to be won to the know- 
| ledge of God, men must be made to listen to the 
| voice of his truth. ‘To make even nominal 
| Christians, now, the easiest way is to make 
| them real Christians. ‘lo secure the confession 
| of Christ, we must gain over the reason, and 
| 

| 

| 

| 


vantages. 


resources. 


| the conscience, and the heart. In this view of 
the aspects of society, how clear is the duty of 
engaging all the talent, all the piety of the com- 
munity in the coutest of truth with error, of re- 
‘ligiou with impiety, of training every man to the 
| highest point of skill and vigor, in this warfare, 
| for which his God has qualitied him, and of as- 
| signing him that position in the field, in which 
he may most effectually contend for the faith de- 
livered to the saints. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN EpucaTion Socrerty. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

Tne usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society, was held on Wednesday, July 
8, 1835. Appropriations for the quarter, 
were made to beneficiaries in various insti- 


tutions, as follows: 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 
12 Theol. Sem’s, 127 4 131 $2,428 


23 Colleges, 366 9 375 6,903 
69 Academies, 211 46 257 3,933 


104 Institutions, 704 59 763 $13,264 
Of the above, the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society made appropriations as follows : 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am'’t Ap. 

7 Theol. Sem’s, 41 2 43 $ 804 
11 Colleges, 123 § 128 2,275 
37 Academies, 108 23 #131 2,349 


55 Institutions, 272 30 302 * $5,428 


* Two thousand dollars of this appropriation were 
paid by funds from the Parent Society. 


From some institutions, returns were not 
made in season to be acted upon at the 
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Quarterly Meeting, otherwise the Report | 


would have been considerably larger. 


Voted, That the members of the Exatn- 


ining Committees of this Society, at the | 


different literary and theclogical institutions, 
be respectfully requested to exercise, in 
their official capacity, so far as th ‘'y have 
opportunity, a watehiul care over the ben- 


eficiaries who are under their justruction, 


as officers of institutions, and that the clatr- 
man be requested to consult, occasionally, 


with the other members of the Committee, | 


in respect to recommending the beneticia- 
ries for continued patronage. 
—@j—- 


Extracts from Rev. Mr. Mathers Report. 


DurRinG the last three months, I have 
labored in the counties of Franklin, Norfolk 


and Bristol. In the two former nearly all | 


of the churches were visited, and collections 
made in behalf of the Society ; in the latter 
those only embraced in the * Old Colony ” 
Association, and which constitute an aux- 
iliary, bearing the same name. These 
churches feel well towards the object. 
Those in Franklin county, previous to the 
present year, have for a few years past done 
but little, in consequence of their attention 
having been directed to another method ot 
promoting what was regarded as the same 
cause, and which it was hoped would prove 
a valuable substitute for the Education So- 
ciety. Their expectations, however, were 
not realized, and they have again taken hold 
of the Society, and will hereafter doubtless 
systematically and vigorously sustain it. 
Let me here remark that the cause of min- 
isterial education has in Franklin county 
some of its warmest friends. And if fora 
few years its funds were withheld from the 
treasury of the American Edueation Soci- 
ety, it was not from a feeling of hostility to 
that Society, nor of indifference to its object, 
but for the purpose of making an experi- 
ment with a view to ascertain whether the 
same object might not be more effectually 
promoted by another method. The experi- 
ment failed as to this particular point, though 
in other respects good was accomplished by 
it, and the friends of the Society have again 
turned their attention to its claims. , 
Similar results on this subject I have 
noticed of late in many other parts of the 
country. The last few years have been 
years of experiment on the method of pro- 
moting the cause of education. The name 
of your Society is a sort of generic term, 
and equally applicable to many other asso- 
ciations. It is an “ Education Society,” 
and not a few seem to regard every thing 
pertaining to the subject of education in 
whatever shape, as substantially an equiv- 
alent. The man who has a son whom he 
would be glad to have receive a public 
education but whom he is unable to edu- 
cate, feels that he surely may be excused 


[ Aue. 


(from giving his dollars towards furnishing 
'the means of educating another: forgetting 

that this other is to be educated not for his 
own but the public sers ice. 

A similar feeling till within a year or two 
has somewhat extensively prevailed in rela- 
tion to institutions of learning of every kind 
and grade, whether male or female, Acad- 
emy, College or Seminary. The object of 
each is in one sense the same as that of the 
Society. It is education: the importance of 
which as promoted by these several institu- 
tions, no one questions; nay, all regard 
their prosperity as inseparably connected 
with the highest interests of the country. 
The misfortune is that in sustaining those, 
which properly demand their support, any 
should feel that they are justly excusable 
| for withholding their support from a Society 
strictly benevolent, whose object is specifie 
and wholly distinct from that of most of the 
institutions in question, and but indirectly 
promoted by any of thems; so indirectly 
indeed as not to render them at all substi- 
tutes for the Society. The simple and sole 
object of this Society is to enable a class of 
men to enter the ministry whose circum- 
stances are such as otherwise to preclude 
their entrance ; an object which could not 
be accomplished by these institutions. If 
the interests of the church, and of the 
country require the attainment of this ob- 
ject; if in this class of young men are 
the hopes of our churches in regard toa 
supply of pastors (as facts already developed 
jhave rendered most obvious) then must 
those societies be sustained which are alone 
adapted to accomplish this object. If any 
new organization shall hereafter be deemed 
desirable, very well; be that as it may, 
the work itself must be done, and substan- 
tially in the manner in which it is accom- 
plished by your Societv. Substitutes in the 
form of literary institutions have failed, and 
they must fail; the object is too great to be 
ingrafted into them. These institutions 
have other work to perform, and work of 
sufficient importance to demand their time 
and attention without that which is appro- 
priately the business of Education Societies. 





course, We cannot do without them. But 
contiibuting to their support as oceasion 
Inay require, can certainly be no good rea- 
son for withholding aid from a benevolent 
society having a distinct object and bearing 
tothem a resemblance in letter else than 
in name. 

On this subject an evident change has 
taken place within afew years. The intel- 
ligent portion of the community are satis- 
fied with the experiments which have al- 
ready been tried with a view to find a bet- 
| ter way to accomplish the object which the 
| Education Society is laboring to promote. 
|The result has convinced them that there 
is a substantial difference between institu- 
tions of learning of whatever kind, and 





They must be sustained as a matter of 
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your Society ; that the former under what- | 


ever peculiarity of circumstances existing 
and operating, cannot be a substitute for 
the Jatter; that the aiding of the one there- 
fore can be no reason for withholding aid 
from the other any more than trom any 
other one of the benevolent societies of the 
day. 
—>——- 
Rev. Mr. Nash's Report. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 


Rev. AND DEAR Sir,—On the second 
Sabbath in March last, | began my labors 
as agent of the American Education Society. 
You recollect the reluctance, and self-dis- 
trust, and trembling solicitude, with which 
1 consented to be torn from a beloved and 
affectionate people, between whom and 
myself strong mutual attachment had be- 
cun to exist, that I might sacrifice the en- 
dearments of home, and enter on an untried 
and arduous employment. Nothing but a 
conviction that the call made upon me, was 
from God, would have induced me to con- 
sent to the breaking of the tender ties, by 
which I was holden to the spot, which 
Providence had assigned as the field of my 
labors. You remember how fully the 
church, committed to my charge, seemed 
to reciprocate this sentiment, in consenting 
to the removal of their pastor. It is most 
gratifying to know, that for the sacrifice of 


feeling which they then made, God has al- | 


ready sent them arich reward. As with one 
voice they consented to the dismission of 
their pastor, that he might serve his Lord 
and Master in a new capacity; it was 
strongly impressed on my mind, that God 
would bless that church. And truly the 
blessing was experienced sooner than | had 
ventured to anticipate. On the very Sab- 
bath which terminated the stated labors of 
their pastor among them, a revival of reli- 
gion commenced in the congregation, which 
soon spread into all parts of the parish, and 
was, for a number of weeks, marked by in- 
teresting displays of the power and grace 
of Zion’s king. In this outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, is a new illustration of the 
principle, which should never be overlook- 
ed, that sacrifices made for Christ and his 
cause, will, sooner or later, procure a re- 
ward. 

Till the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Branch of the American Education So- 
ciety, on the third Tuesday in June, | 
labored as agent in the counties of Hartford 
and New London—visiting most of the prin- 
cipal congregations in the latter county, and 
eleven congregations in the former—in all 
twenty-six congregations. The amount of 
funds which I was enabled to secure to the 
Education Society in this time, so far as can 
be estimated, does not fall much short of 
two thousand dollars. About two thirds of 


this sum has already been paid into the | 
Treasury of the Connecticut Branch, and a | 
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part of the remaindcr is pledged to be paid 
In successive Vears, hereafter. In a few 
instances [have spent a whole Sabbathia a 
single congregation; but have more gener- 
ally presented iny object in twoor three con- 
vregations, on the same day. | have been 
induced to take this course from a convie- 
thon that necessity demands it. So few are 
the agents whom the institution can afford 
to employ, so great the extent of the field 
Which they need to traverse, and so small 
are many of the congregations which they 
ought to visit, as to render a different course 
inconsistent with the interests of this great 
and wood cause. ) 

1 am happy to state, that my reception 
has been uniformly kind and generous. In 
most places which I have visited, the 
amount of donations has been considera- 
bly greater, than for the same object on 
any former occasion, This I mention as 
proof of two things. 1. That the standard 
of liberality is rising in the community. 2. 
That the education cause is more justly 
appreciated than in past years. Asa knowl- 
edge of the spiritual state of our country, 
and of the world, has been extending, an 
impression has gone with it, and has become 
every year more extensive and deep, that a 
great increase of laborers in the Lord's vine- 
yard is much needed ; and, consequently, 
special effort ought to be made that they 
inay be provided. It is likewise grateful 
to know, that the public have now much 
greater confidence than formerly in the 
course pursued by the managers of this So- 
ciety, and in the promise of good which it 
affords to the church and the world. Hence 
the increase of its funds during the last 
year. And hence: individuals, with whom 
I have met, have recently in repeated in- 
stances, made donations to it for the first 
time. Ihave been gratified to hear men 
of the first standing in the community, pro- 
nounce this Society of the highest impor- 
tance, and entitled to the first place in pub- 
lic patronage. This opinion has been 
publicly expressed from a conviction that 
it is fundamental to most of the benevolent 
operations of our times. Searcely have | 
met with an individual disposed to admit 
that enlightened, devoted ministers of Christ 
are indispensable to the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of men, and at the same time 
withholding his approbation and his patron- 
age from the Education Society. 

In fulfilling my agency, it has been in 
every place a leading object to diffuse as 
widely as possible a knowledge of the facts, 
and the principles, connected with this So- 
ciety. In this thing I have acted froma 
full conviction, that by means of such 
knowledge only, can the objections and 
prejudices which still linger in some minds, 
be effectually removed, and the institution 
be brought to enjoy that measure of public 
favor, which is indispensable to its ultimate 
success. From observation during the first 
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quarter of my agency, I do not hesitate toy 


express a full belief, that all who love the 
Redeemer and his cause, and who are ac- 


customed to fair and liberal views, need | 
only to know the history, and the character | 


. Pe i : 3 ot } : ! } > 
of the Education Society—what it nas done, 


‘ P . . | 
what it is now doing, and the mode in| 


which it aims at the great and benevolent 
end which it would accomplish—to cause 
them to give it their earnest prayers, and 
their cordial support. 

Ithas been deeply interesting to find on 
many minds a strong impression, that the 
exercise of proper liberality towards benev- 
olent institutions, is essential to the pros- 
perity of communities and of individuals. 
In one instance, after an address in a feeble 


congregation, an individual met me with) 


strong expressions of kindness, adding, 
“* We are a small, poor people, but the way 


for us to be poorer is to give nothing to) 


bP) 


your object.” In another instance, an in- 
dividual who had heard my address on the 
Sabbath, said to me on the following day, 


“I gave you nothing yesterday, for reasons | 


which I thought sufficient. But I have 
since doubted whether my reasons were 
sufficient, and have determined to-day that 
I will give. I have felt so the more partly 
because dogs got among my sheep last 
night, and injured some of the lambs.” 





FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
April 8th, to the Quarterly Meeting, July Sih, 
1835, 


Hudson, 0, fr. Miss Catharine L. Upham, her pupils 


and other young Ladies 10 00 | 


Lerington, Ky. » donation fr. Prof. Ephraim Simonds 10 00 
Legacy of Obadiah Thayer, Esq. late of Willsboro’, 


N. Y. by Rev. Marshall Shedd, admiuistrator 101 35 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 740 92 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 1,237 89 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surro._k Covnry. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Bowdoin St. Assoc. by Mr. James 
Haughton, Tr. in part, 135 00 
Green St. Assoc. by Mr. Joseph Shaw, in part, 21 OU 
Union Ch. and Cong. Assoc. by Mr. George 


Vinton, Tr. in part 214 00 
South Boston, Rev. Mr. Fairchild’s Soc. by 
Dea. S. Gale, in part 21 00 
Miss UC. M. Dutch, by Mrs. Wisner 1 00 
Salem St. Assoc. fr. Mr. C. Mixer 5 00 
Gireen St. Assoc. fr. a female friend, by Rev. 
Dr. Jenks 3 00 
. T. 10 0V—413 00 





BerxsHire County. 
(John Hotehkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Pittsfield, fr. the Cong. ch. by Mr. Calvin Martin 44 00 
Peru, a coll. in the Soc. of Rev. T. R. Rawson, 

by Rev. Mr. R. 20 00 
Rec'd. fr. the Tr. by Rodolphus Colton, Esq. 


thro’ H. Hill, Esq 422 50—186 50 





Essex County Soutn. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, T'r.] 
Danvers, bequest of Miss Nancy Wallis, de- 


ceased, by J. B. Winchester, Esq. Ex’r. 
thre’ Rev. B. Emerson, of Salem 100 00 





| 
| 


| Auc. 

Salem, fr. Rev. Du y Phelps, a donation fr. 

his wife on her leoth bed 1 00 
Topsfiell, tr. Hon. Nehemiah Cleaveland, to 

const. Ne th Cleaveland, Esq. of 

Newbury, 2 L. M. of A. B.S. 100 00 
Wenham, fr. Eiimund Kimball, Esq. his ann. 

eubscript 1, by Dr. Al ion. of Santos iph 5 00—206 00 

Essex County Nortu. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 

Andover, South Parish, Gent. and Ladies’ Ed. 

Svc. 83 44 
Fr. the Sabbath School 3 56 
By fie'd, a coll. in Kev, Mr. Durant’s soc. 27 50 
Newburyport, tr. the Circle of Industry, by 

Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, Tr. Ith semi- 

ann. pry’t. for Ladies’ Temp. Schol. 37 50 
A coll. in the 4th religious Soc. vy Mr. Solo- 

mon H,. Currier 38 28 
Rowley, fr. Rev. Mr. Holbrook’s Soc. 33 31 
West Haverhill, fr. Rev. A. Cross’ Soc. 3 40 


West Newhury, fr. Gent. and Ladies of Rev. 
J.Q. A. Edivell’s Soc. towards const. him 


aL. M. of A.E.S 30 65—257 64 


I’ rankiin County. 
| Mr. William Elliot, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 
Buckland, fr. Gent. Ed. Soc. in part, $7 75; 





Ladies’ do. in part, $6 78 14 53 
| Greenfield, Village, Orthodox Cong. ch. and 
soc. in part 54 00 
Heath, tr. the Ed. Soc. 38 89 
Hawley, fr. the Benev. Soc. in part 34.11 
By Mr. Luke E. W ger 445 
Sunderland, = nt. Ed. Soc. $26 66; Ladies’ 
do. $21 73 48 39—194 37 
[The above by Rev. Win. L. Mather, Ag.] 
HampsHire County. 
[llon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.) 
Amherst, fr. the sewing circle, by Miss Han- 
nah Shepard, Tr. 15 00 
Belchertown, fr. Mrs. S. Walker $1 25; fr. 
the ‘Turkey Hill Sewing Soc ty Miss 
Mary Walker, Tr. $4 25, shro’ Rev. J. 
Reid 5 50—20 50 
Mippiesex County. 
Brighton, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah 
W orcester, Tr. 20 50 
Charlestown, a coll. in soc. of Rev. Dr. Fay, 
by him 135 50 
uth Reading, fr. a few Ladies, by Mrs. S. 
S. Yale 5 00 
Waltham, fr. the Fem. Char. Soc. in Rev. Mr. 
Harding’s Cong. to const. Rev. Jonathan 
Leaviu, a L. M. of A. E. 8S. 40 00—20! 00 
SouTH ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mippiesex County. 
Holliston, fr. Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. by Mr. 
Charles Marsh, T'r. 77 50 
NorFro.k Counry. 

[Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, Dedham, Tr.] 
Braintree, fr. Rev. 1.. Matthews’ soc. 36 28 
Individuals in Rev. Mr. Storrs’ soc. 81 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. aux. to Norfolk Co. Soc. 40 00 
Braintree and Weymouth, Union Ch. 58 97 
Dorchester, tr. the Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. 

Dr. Codman’s soc. 15 50 
A coll. in do, 88 00 
A coll. in Rev. Mr. Sanford’s soc. 27 16 
Fr. a Friend, 2 00 
East Randolpk, fr. Mr. Moses French, 
const. himself a I. M. of the County — 15 00 
Fr, _. Caleb S. Holbrook, to const. himself 
. M. of County soc. 15 00 
Fr. in ie duals, 116 35 
Rando'ph, tr. James Littlefield, Esq. to const. 
himself a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 15 00 
Fr. individuals 82 00 
Weymouth, North Parish, Rev. Mr. Phillips’s 
soc. Gent. 50° 26; Ladies 35 95 86 21 





Weymouth, South Parish, ry Praying Cir- 
cle 7 50; individuals 26 5 
(The above by in. J. M. Ellis, Ag. y 


lA 50 5, 
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Braintree and Weymouth, Union Ch. fr. Miss 
Nancy Blanchard, by Rev. Mr. Perkins 1 
Medfeld, fr. the cong. of Rev. Walter H. Bid- 
‘well, $48 of which is to const, him a L. M. 
of the A. E.S. 
Rorbury, fr. the Elliot Ch. and Soc. a coll. by | 
Dea. Kittredge | 
Sharon, Mon. Con. coll. by Dea. J. Hewins, 
thro’ Rev. Win. L. Mather, Ag. 32 37 
Received tr. the Treasurer 636 vi— 
1,514 21! 


77 79 


| 

| 

PiymoutH County. 

{Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.) 

East Abington, fr. individ. $30 of which is to 
const. Abner Curtis, Esq. and Rev. James 

W. Ward, L. M. of the Co. soc. 107 97 
East and West Bridgewater, Union Soc. fr. 
individ, to const. Dea. John Whitman, a 

L. M. of A. E. 8S. 100 00 
Fr. Isaac Alden, Faq. to const. Wm. Alden 
Sanford, and Win, Alden Barrell, L. M. 


of the Co. Soe. 30 0c 
Nort Bridgewater, fr. individ. $60 of which 
is to const. Miss Hannah Kisgman, Miss 
Sarah Noyes, Mr. Heman Packard, and 
Mr. Nath. Snow, L. M. of the Co. soc. 175 63 


{The above by Rev. J. M. Ellis, Ag.] 
Abington, fr. the soc. of Rev. Daniel Thomas, 





by him 22 36 
Bridgewater, fr. the soc. of Rev, Ebenezer _ 

Gay 28 04 
Halifar, fr. Rev. Mr. Howe 11 so 
Haneon, a collection thro’ Rev. J. Shaw 3 50 
North Bridgewater, fr. the ** Reading Circle,” — 

by Mr, Heman Packard 75—483 05 

O_p Co.Lony. 
jCol. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Midd'eboro’, fr. the Ist Cong. ch. and soc. 36 08 


New Bedford, fr. the Trinitarian ch. and cong. 31 00 
Nantucket, fr. the Cong. ch. and soc. to const. 

their pastor, Rev. Wm. J. Breed, a lL. M. 

of A. E. 8. 
Rochester, tr. the Central ch. and cong. 

| The above by Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Ag.] 

Middleboro’, fr. individ. by Mr. Ebenezer 

Pickeus 8 10 
Wareham, fr. the soc. of Rev. Samuel Nott, 

by Mr, Evenezer Crocker 20 10—146 03 


40 00 
10 75 





Revticrous Cuar. Soc. or MiIppLESEX 


NorTH AND VICINITY. 
[Dea. Jonathan S, Adams, Groton, T'r.] 
Fitchburg, fr. Yo. Ladies’ Reading Soc. 11 75, 
and tr. Yo. Men’s Ed. Soc. 75 50, of 


which $40 is to const. Rev. Joshua Emery, 
Jr.al. M. of A. E. S. by Mr. Benj. 


Snow, Jr. 87 25 
Fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah Wood, 
Tr. 33 25 ~120 50 





Worcester County Soutn. 
{Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Exst Millbury, Cong. ch. and soc. 58 7 
Milford, a collection 17 00 
Northboro’, a collection 2 50 
Northbridge, ball. of coll. thro’ Rev. S. H. 

Fletcher 15 00 
Oxford, fr. the Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 15 00 
Parton, fr. Rev. James D, Farnsworth 1 00 
Sutton, Sth ann. pay’t. for Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Spencer, coll. in Cong. ch. 20 55 
Legacy by Mr. Joel Wright 10 00 
South Brookfield, bali. of coll. thro’ Rev. Mr. 

Stone 2 62 
Uzbridge, Ladies’ pay’t. on Temp. Schol. 24 09 
Fr. Mr. Wm. C. Capron 1 00 
Fr. Mr. Adolphus Baylies 10 00 


Annual coll, at the anniversary of the Co. soc. 30 <0 
Waterford, fr. Rev. Charles P. Grosvenor, 1 00 
Westboro’, fr. the Orthodox Cong. ch. and soc. 42 00 
[The above by Rev. Wm. f.. Mather, Ag.] 
Grafton, a subscription in the soc. of Rev. 
_ John Wilde 
Millbury, fr. the soc. of Rev. Mr. Herrick, by 
_ him 46 06 
Northbridge, fr. Miss Sarah Fletcher, st 
phe on a Temp. Schol. by Mr. Alvan 


_ Leland 75 00 
Shrewsbury, fr. the ch. and soc. of Rev. Geo. 
Allen, by H. Snow, Esq. 52 00 





Southbridge, a cont. in the soc. of Rev. H. J. 
Lamb 


7 00 
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Worcester, Ist Parish, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. 
37 W of w 1 is for the Miller Temp. 
Schol. by Mra. Thankful Hersey, Tr. 53 49 

Fr. Gent. Asso. 387 50 of which is for the Mil- 
ler Temp. Schol. by Lewis Chapin, Ag. 


53 33—649 49 


—_——_—_ 


Worcester County Nort. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.} 


Hubbardston, a subscrimtion 54 00 

| Phi lipston, tr. the Gent. Asso. 57 73 

Fr. the Ladies’ Assoc. 33 51 

Princeton, a subscription 43 27 
Te mpielon, fr. the Trin. Soc. $410 of which is 
to const. Rev. Lemuel P. Bates, a L . 

of the A. E. 8. 50 00 
Contribution at the ann. meeting of the Co. 

Aux. 32 12 


[The above by Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Ag.) 
Athol, a cont. in the soc. of Rev. James F. 
Warner, by him 9 50 
Boylston, tr. Mr. Asaph Andrews 2 00; fr. 
Mr. Abner Harlow 2 50, by Rev. Mr. 





Sanford 4 50 
Gardner, fr. individ. thro’ Rev. L. P. Bates 20 00 
Fr, the soc. of Rev. S. Lincoln 14 28 
Petersham, fr. the Orthodex Cong. ch. and 
suc. by Col. D. H. Grosvenor 16 00 
Princeton, tr. friends of the A. E. 8, 7 0 
Rutland, by Rev. J. Clark 31 58 
Hoyalston, tr. a friend, towards a Temp. Schol. 
by Rev. L. P. Bates 50 00 
Winchendon, tr. triends of the A. E. 8. 16 48 
A gold ring sold tor 50—4410 82 
tHope Isuanp (S Aux. Ev. § 
tHODE ISLAND (TATE) Aux. Lp. Soc. 
| Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.]} 
Kingston, fr. « friend, by Rev. O. Brown 25 
Newport, tr. a triend 2 00——2 25 
$7,313 G2 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.) 


Bangor, fr. Ladies of Hammond St. Ch. to const. Rev. 


John Maltby a L. M. of the Branch 25 00 
Fr. Mr. Joseph W. Mason, to const. his wife a L. M. 

of the Branch 25 00 
Fr. Mr. A. G. Brown, to const. himself a L. M. of the 

Branch 25 00 
Fr. Mr. James Allen, to const. himself a L. M. of the 

Branch 25 00 
Fr. the father of I. M. Prince, Jr. to const. him a L. 

M. of the Branch 25 00 
Contribution at the annual meeting of the Branch 193 00 


Farmington, tr. Rev. 1. Rogers 2 00 
North Yarmouth, contribution in Ist Cong. Soe. 17 v0 
Donation fr. individ. in 2d Cong. Soc, 1s 00 
Saco, tr. chiidren in the Sabbath school of the Ist Par. 2 00 
South Paris, tr. the Benev. soc. Abijah Hall, Jr. Tr. 

thro’ Mr. Wim. Hyde, Portland 15 00 
Winslow, donation fr. Hon. Thomas Rice 16 00 


Penobscot Co. Aux. Soc. tr the Tr. 75 00 
Somerset Co. Aur. Noc. tr. the Tr. 32 50 
Dividend on Bank Stock 52 00 
$547 50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuei Morril, Concord, Tr.) 
Greenfield, fr. individ. 75 00, of which $40 is to const. 

Rev. Ezra Jones, a L. M. of A. E. 8. and $30 to 

const. him a L. M. of the Branch 75 00 
Hancock, fr. Gentlemen 11 50 
Fr. Ladies, in part to const. Mrs. Maria G. Burgess, a 

L. M. of the Branch 10 00 
Lyndeboro’, fr. individ. 90 08, of which $4C is to const. 

Rev, Nathaniel Merrill,a L. M. of the A. E. 8. 

and $30 to const. hima L. M. of the Branch, and 

$20 to const. Mra. Merrill, a L. M. of Hillsboro’ 

Co. Aux. Soe, 90 038 
New Boston, coll. at Mon. Con. 5 44 
Bedford, ball. of coll. 2 00 

{The above by Rev. J. M. Ellis, Ag. 
Dunbarton, fr. the Ladies’ Assoc. 12 2 r. the Gent. 

Assoc. 20 92, by Dr. Isaac Stearns, T'r. 33 20 

Goffstown, ir. Dea. Jona. Aiken, to censt. himself a 
“L. M. of Hillsboro’ Co. Aux. Soc. 15; contrituted 

by Rev. Mr. Stowell’s Soc. 2, by A. F. Sawyer, 

Esq. T'r. Hillsboro’ Co. Soc. 17 00 
Keene, fr. Ladies’ Association - 12 75 
Mason, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by A. F. Sawyer, Esq. 19 00 
Newport, fr. Mr. ‘Thomas W. Gilmore, in part to const. 

himeelfa L. M. of the A. E. 8. 5 00 














104 FUNDS. 





| Aue. 


Fre. Rev. Jonn Woods 1 00 ; South Port, Ct. fr. Mrs. E. Perry 5 00 
} vails of Jewelry 2 60 ag 3 St. Ch. fr. Mr. E. Field 50 00 
Pet ir the Peni. Bid. Soe. by Miss Jane Miller, . Mr. Joseph Otis 50 00 
j Mir. I , of Boston 7 20 Fe Mr. Henry Young, 7th year 73 WW—175 00 
‘ (y. Aus. tr. the Tr. Mr. Win. Woodman 66 55 | Seventh Pres. Ch. tr. the cong. by Mr. I. D. Hail, to 
const. Rev. Mrs E. W. Baldwin, L. M. 30 00 
$358 32 | Second Avenue Ch. fr. Win. 8S. Chapman, Esq. Lady 
and yhter 77 00 
—— Fourth Free Pres. Ch. bv Wm. C tler 55 00 
Back Creek, N. C. a legacy tr. ag C. J. Andrews, 
ryt t ererTepN pa Cy by Kev, Mr. Bart 5 ¢ 
NORTH WESTERN BRAN ~~ Centra! Agency, by G. W. McClelland, Esq. Tr. 92 = 
{George W. Root, Eeq. Mi ury, Tr.) New Caetle, Del. tr. Miss Susan Munroe, to const. 
: , _ Rev. ¢ parles G. Vinney, 5. 34. 30 00 
Tire C y Rev. Ira Ingraham 7 = Delhi, N. Y¥. \]. at ordination in Woltan, by Rev. 
L ma ad : 1 62 Mr. Kirtland 5 56 
a - } . > e Rev. Simeon Parmelee Is 9u - Ae end , coe . . e 50 
¢ Ph tac A apatcton 43 v0 ) Ist Chi — , fr. Z. Lew is, Esq. 50 00 
Orange Co. Ed, Soc, by SU ee dl Ne ark, N. J. fr. E. W. Corey, Esq. semi-ann. sub- 
br. ns \ “I } ; script 37 50 
string of gold panda pair of earrings, coll =| raighe St. Ch. by Mr. Fulsom, col. 5 00 
tr ; eee 67 yg (Er Mr. A. R. Wetrnore, subs. 50 00—55 00 
Refuniled by a former beneficiary ols Central Pres. Ch. on aceo. subs. by O. Willcox, Tr. 


$162 97 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
fo nmaci le, ue i 19 12 


rer. Wim. A. f »acco, of subscription of Wm. 

A. Collin wl P 25 00 
Turmington, tr. Mis. Lewis 10 00 
Giroton, te. indiv $ 13 00 
New Britain, a coll. in part 92 65 
New London, tr. 1 s’ Asso. 49 75 
Collection in Ist soc. 61 25 
Jncliviloals 92: 30 
Norwich, individuals ISI 20 
Felucation S ot Norwich and Vicinity 175 93 
Ne London Co, te. sundry towns 15 25 
S hury, a collection 61 95 
Nouthington, a collection 46 50 
Somers, tr. a triend 1 00 
Nlontington, a coli. of nen $40 s to const. Rev. John 

C. Nichols a L. M. of A. ELS. 41 77 
Turkey Hi ic ection 24 «30 
Wars ehouse-point, in viduals 25 OU 

(The atove by Rev. Ansel Nash, Ag.] 
Canton, fr. the Ed. Soc. by Mr. Uri Hostord 25 63 
Enfield, fe. a triend, by Ellen Parsons 1 20 
Mrs. Lydia Persons, to const. herself a L. M. of the 

Harttor | Co. Aux, bv Ellen Parsons 15 00 
Herts yrd, te. Messrs. Porter, Stone, and Ray, $5 each 15 00 
Lyme, ir. Rev. Chester Colton, ann. subscription 6 00 
Manchester, aun, collection, by Horace Pitkin, Esq. 150 UU 
New Canaan, tr, the Lydion Soc. in part tor Temp. 

Schol. by Mrs. Sarah W. Bonney, Tr. 30 00 
New Britain, collection by Dea. D. Whittlesey 22 86 
Newington, ac ction by D. Willard 6 25 | 
Saybrook, collection in Ist soc. by A Sheffield, Tr. | 

Aux. Soc, £0 50 
Fr. a tew Ladies, thro’ Mr. D. Ely, by A. Sheffield, 

Tr. =e 10 00 
Vernon, tr. Mr. Thomas W. Kellogg, to const. Rev. 

Ch ane phrey, «a L. M. of the Br, 30 00 
West Stafford, tr. Rev. Martyn ‘Tupper 2 00 





91,273 61 | 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(liver Willcox, Esq. New York, Tr.] 


be-sion 75 00 
Fr. a frien » Mr. Rush 2 00 
Carlisie, Pa t. " Ladies, Rev. Mr. Duffield’s ch. and 

cong. by Wm. Graydon, Esq. 42 00 
Pear! St. Ch. col). inch. in part 65 50 
Fr. Mr. Robert Aikman 5 00—-70 50 
Legacy to the Am. Ed. Soc. fr. the estate of the late 

Heman Averill, by A. Averill, Ex’r. 250 00 
s im f pamphlets, fr. Rev. J. W. Douglass, pr. Mr. vA 

jeecher 75 
Catskill, tr. Oren Day, Esq. ann. cont. 75 00 
Newark, 2d ch. mon. con. coll. by Rev. E. Cheever, 

pastor 00 


$2,800 34 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[Mr. John W. Doolittle, Utica, Tr.] 
Arkport, fr. Miss H. Hurbut 10; fr. Mrs. Susan Hal- 


berto 15 00 
Bainbridge, South, ll 3l 
Berkshire, 1; Binghampton, a bal. 33 86 34 36 
Clinton, tr. Mrs. Sally Taylor, by J. C. Hastings 37 50 
Coventry, West, in part to const. Mrs. E. C. Hoyt, a 

L.. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc, 14 62 
Coventry, East, 3 00 
Cortiandville, ll 12 
Fayetteville, 19 v0 


Hamaiton, tr. 1st Baptist ch. by Dea. Olmsted, 8 95 
Fr. Cong. ch. oh ut 2 05—11 00 
Homer, to const. Rev. Dennis Platt, a L. M. Pres. Ed. 

Soc. 59 16 


Manlius, pe oe Dea. S. Williams 21 2 
om lith, by Samuel A. Law, a bal. to const. the Rev. 

W in. f isher, a L. M. of Presb. Ed. Soc. 18 00 
Newark, 12 00 
Oneida Association, by Dea. Dickey 8 75 
Orvi le, 8 32 
Owego, 50 00 
Oxford, 22 87 
Peterboro’, fe. Gerrit Smith 20; fr. Pres. ch. 18 73 38 7. 
Preble, in part 2 47 
Pulaski, a balance 1 00 


Utica, tr. Ist ch. in part, 92 50; fr. 3d ch. 7 82; fr. 
an. unknown donor, being the 12th pay’ t. 37 50 137 82 
Windsor, fr. 8. Wood 1 00 


$529 41 
Whole amount received $12,995 17. 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending July 8th, 1835. 


| Ashby, fr. Ladies in Rev. Mr. Tinker’s soc. by Miss Rebecca 


Taylor, Tr . 2 shirts, 3 pr. socks. 


| 
Boston, fr. Ladies of Park St. Sewing Circle, 5 shirts and 2 pr. 


New York, fr. a friend 15 00 
Fr. Mattan Island Pres. ch. 6 66——21 66 
Central Pres. Ch. tr. session, by O. Willcox 90 00 
Bieecker St. Ch. tr. C. N. Talbott 25 00 
Fr. George Douglass 3U WW—-55 00 
Brick Ch. tr. Mr. John C. Halsey, ann, sub. 73 00 
Laight St. Ch. tr. lL. Holbrook 37 50 
Fr. Mr. John Rankin 75 00 
Fr. Mr. T. 8. Nelson 25 OU 
Fr. Mr. James Ruthven 25 00—162 37 
Western Ed. Soc. N. Y. fr. Ladies’ Benev. 

Soc. Ovid, to constitute their pastor, Rev. 

T’. Lawnberry, aL. M. by Mrs. Wm, A. 

Boyd, Tr. 100 00 
Fr. 24 Cong. Soc. of Le Roy and Derge n, by 

Mr. C. Ward 12 00 
Fr, Lauiies’ Ed, Soc. of Pres. ch. Ithaca, by 

Rev. Thomas McCullaugh 20 00—132 00 | 
Kingsboro,’ tr. Pres. ch. ~ Kiev. Elisha Yale, pastor 25 00 
Vtica Agency, tr. Free ch. Cavenovia 5 00 
Malone, N. 7; by Rev. a Parmele ll v0 


Yo. Men's Ed. Soc. N. Y. by Richard Evans, 


Esq. ‘Tr. per Mr. Boothe 43 00 
Do. do do. 175 00—218 00 
New York, fr. A. Tappan, Esq. and Lady, semi-ann. 
contribution 412 50 
Bleecker St. Ch. fr. J. P. Tappan, Esq. 15 00 
Fr. Mr. Marcus Wilbur 40 00 
Fr. Danie! Codwin, Esq. 75 00 


Fr. Knowles Taylor, Esq. 300 00—430 00 


socks. 

Boy/ston, fr. the ‘* Fem. Charitable Sec.’? by Miss Harriet 8. 
Santord, 3 shirts, 11 collars, and 1 pr. socks. 

Bath, N.H. tr. Mrs. Wm. Hutchins, 2 shirts, 3 cravats and 2 
pr. socks. 

Fitchburg, fr. the ‘* Young Ladies’ Reading Soc.”’ a bundle 
valued at $3 54. 

North Bri: emai, fr. the ** Reading Soc.”’ 18 collars and 4 

sh irts 

Pe terbo ro’, N. H. fr. the ‘* Fem. Ed. Soc.’? Miss Jane Miller, 
Tr. a box value tat $14 50. 

Rowley, fr. the * Fem. Social Reading Soc.” 7 shirts and 7 
collars. 

Uxbridge, fr. Ladies in Rev. Mr. Grosvenor’s Soc. 3 shirts, 12 
collars, ani3 pr. soc ks. 

Also, a box containing 1 quilt, 1 comfortable, 3 sheets, 4 pillow 
cases, | pr. socks, 7 shirts, 7 collars, 2 cravats, and I hand- 
kerchief, 

Westminster, East Parish, Vt. fr. the ‘* Ladies Circle of Indus- 
try,” Miss Nancy R. May, Tr. a bundle valued at $40 34. 
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